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PREFACE. 


TT10 all who wish to read a brief narrative of me history 
-L of Judaism and Christianity in the light of modem 
criticism and discoveries, but not written in any spirit of 
party bias or dogmatism, this little book, completing an 
account of the World’s Religions, is offered as supplying 
what they want. It is unlike some books of the kind, in 
not telling over again the most fundamental points with 
which every one who has read the Bible is familiar, in 
not assuming that modem theories are necessarily true, 
or ancient beliefs necessarily false. It is a book which 
believers in Christianity of all shades of opinion may read 
without finding any dogmatic statement which will shock 
their feelings, or any attempt to enforce a peculiar way of 
looking at things. The most salient characteristics of 
Judaism and Christianity, and their sacred books, have 
been selected and recounted, in a form best suited for 
comparison with other religions. Not assuming the tone 
of the preacher who enforces a Divine revelation, the 
author is the more free to point out the excellences of the 
teaching or the language of the Bible, and the influence 
they have had. 

It is foolish in these days to ignore the discussions and 
criticisms which have arisen about many biblical questions. 
This is like ignoring the attacks of enemies in war, or 
awaiting a battle without any intelligence department. 
Much of what some regard as destructive criticism has no 
such tendency in reality. It is undertaken with a most 
serious desire to ascertain truth, to collect together the 
utmost amount of historical or other evidence, and to 
weigh it carefully, apart from preconceived opinions which 
would bias the judgment. If in such an investigation the 
special belief of the reader appears to be set aside, that is 
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necessary to a fair trial ; just as the judge, in a case of 
murder, takes everything as not proven, until it is un- 
mistakably proved, and then leaves all to the jury. No 
lover of truth need be afraid of impartial inquiry for truth. 
When any fragment of truth is well established, it 
becomes necessary to honesty to adopt it; and it is at 
least necessary for intelligent persons to give a fair hear- 
ing to new views. In this book our aim is to set before the 
reader a number of facts in the history of Judaism and 
Christianity which appear to have been well established 
in modem times, while in matters which are under 
controversy between important schools of divinity and 
history, the salient points on both sides are presented. 

An endeavour is made to bring into clear prominence 
the vital characteristics of the books of the Old Testament. 
As to the early history of Christianity, only a brief ex- 
position can be given ; but the most distinctive features of 
Christianitjr and its Founder have been briefly recounted. 
The sketch of modern Judaism and of the history of ’ 
Christianity is of necessity greatly condensed ; but it will 
have its use if it enables readers who cannot find time to 
read long histories to gain a notion of the vast amount 
of deeply interesting life through which the Church of 
Christ has passed. Each age has its own difficulties, its 
own natural situations which had to be dealt with. Each 
has produced its men of noble character, all agreed in 
devotion to God and Christ, though wonderfully diverse 
in their views on Divine things, their manner of teaching, 
their ideals of the Church, their mode of dealing with the 
world. After the early triumphs of the apostolic age, wo 
have the dimly illumined second century, so important 
in its bearing on future events. Light grows fuller and 
clearer as wo pass through the third and fourth centuries, 
and, from being persecuted, Christianity became the State 
religion of the Roman empire. Then we enter upon 
the multiform results of connection with the State, both 
in the Eastern and Western Churches, the period of 
great oecumenical councils to settle universal creeds for 
the Church. That the vote of an assemblage of bishops 
can settle any matter of belief whatever we must be 
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permitted to doubt ; but the history of what the Councils 
settled, and why they did so, is of unending human 
interest : and if we study early Church history we shall 
find the same human nature that we are familiar with in 
modern times. Though in many respects they were less 
enlightened, their spirits often show as high a capacity 
for catching the Divine Light and reflecting it as any in 
our day. 

Medievalism, the growth of the autocratic papacy, the 
format ion of the monastic orders, the grasping of temporal 
power by popes and bishops, their struggle with emperors 
and kings, have still for the serious reader their lessons 
and import. The scholastic theology of the Middle Ages, 
a remarkable attempt to be logical, superseded the less 
systematic expositions and treatises of earlier times; 
while hero and there voices were heard, such as those of 
Abelard, Roger Bacon, Huss, and Wyclif, which portended 
the coming of great convulsions of thought and practice. 
When we are fairly started on the modern period, the 
interest of the Reformation and its antagonistic influences 
grows tremendous. Our space has not enabled us to do 
full justice to the causes which led to the establishment 
of the Protestant Churches and the limitation of the grip 
of the Church of Rome upon the world. In a future 
volume the writer hopes to give moro fully the course 
and results of the great Reformation of religion in modern 
times. 


M'uhuminer , 1891. 


G. T. B. 
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BOOK I. 

THE JEWISH RELIGION. 


CHAPTER I. 

Old Testament the chief authority— Its growth and editing— Elohist and 
Jehovist narratives— The cosmogony of Genesis— Dean Perowne’s view — 
The Jehovist narrative of creation— The fall variously interpreted— 
History of Adam’s descendants— Longevity of man— The deluge— The 
covenant with Noah— The confusion of tongues— The history of Israel 
begins— Abraham’s migration— His worship of God— Abraham and Mel- 
chizedek— Divine appearances— Abraham’s character— Sacrifice of Isaac 
—Jacob and special providence— Sacred stoneB and household images— 
Jacob’s great struggle— Patriarchal moral character— Jacob's dying 
blessings— Israel in Egypt —Egyptian Influences— Education of Moses— 
His long residence in Midian— The Divine commission— The plagues of 
Egypt— Passage of the Red Sea— The decalogue— Character of Moses. 

W E must preface our remarks upon the Jewish re- 
ligion by saying that it is outside the scope of 
this work to offer any discussion on the question of the 
inspiration of' the Bible, respecting which so many dif- 
ferent views are current, even amongst divines. It is 
simply sought to give an account of Jewish religion and 
its growth in the same manner as the author has done 
with some other religions, noting the principal features of 
Old Testament teaching, and their historical development, 
and especially those points in which a comparison can be 
made with other religions. For this purpose it is, of 
course, necessary to examine the historical records of the 
Old Testament in a manner as unprejudiced as possible 
by theories of inspiration, which on any theory acted 
through human instruments. 
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It is somewhat singular that the Old Testament is 
almost the only authority for much of the history of tho 
Old Testa ^ ews ’ 0W i n S to the absence of contemporarj T 
meat the” records in stone, and of relics of buildings, etc.. 

5*^ which in other countries have thrown light on 
au 0 y ‘ religion ; and it is in the religious history of 
Chaldaoa, Assyria, Philistia, and Egypt that the mosf 
interesting facts have come to light which illustrate the 
development of religion among the Jews. 

Taking the Pentateuch and the Historical Books of tho 
Old Testament as a whole, it is pretty generally agreed 
its growth that, whatever be the date of tlieir arrangement 
and and promulgation in the form in which we 
editing. } iave them (and this is variously placed in the 
period between Hilkiah’s discovery of the Law in Josiah’s 
reign, in the seventh century b.c., and its recitation by 
Ezra about b.c. 445), the compilers or authors had before 
them previous records, some of which may be distinguished 
from one another by their language, while of others we 
have only the names, such as the Book of the Wars of 
Jehovah. There are many indications in the Pentateuch 
that it was at least extensively revised long after the date 
of Moses ; and, indeed, there is nowhere in the Pentateuch 
any assertion that Moses wrote the books which have 
generally been attributed to him, and which speak of 
him in the third person. Discussion as to how much 
Moses has contributed to the Pentateuch would be out of 
place here. It is stated in numerous passages that Moses 
wrote records of events, and of the commands of Jehovah; 
and in several passages of the Old Testament this is 
definitely attributed to him. Great knowledge of Egypt 
and Egyptian customs is shown by the writer, thus accord- 
ing with the opportunities Moses had of gaining such 
knowledge. The value of the historical works of the Old 
Testament as sources of history is extreme; and many 
facts therein recorded have been remarkably confirmed 
by archaeological and geographical investigations, espe- 
cially by those of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

A most conspicuous result of modern criticism of the 
Pentateuch, is the discernment of at least two authors or 
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documents, one describing the supreme God as Elohim, 
“the Mighty,” a plural title which was well un- zioiiM and 
derstood by the peoples surrounding the early Jehoviat 
Israelites, and among whom the briefer El was a narrativeB - 
common designation for their own chief deity ; the other 
using the term Jehovah, or Jahveli, translated “the 
Lord.” A third variation is found when the names are 
coupled together. The passage in Exodus vi. 3, where 
Jehovah says to Moses, “ I appeared unto Abraham, unto 
Isaac, and unto Jacob, as God Almighty (El Shaddai), 
but by My name Jehovah I was not known to them,” 
appears to fix all narratives in which the name Jehovah 
is used as later than that revelation to Moses ; but this is 
by no means agreed upon by critics. We may, however, 
study the religious development of the Jews in two 
periods — that in which the name of the Deity was some 
form of El or Elohim, and that in which it was Jehovah. 

The first book of the Pentateuch, commonly termed 
Genesis, in the first place gives a cosmogony (i. to ii. 3j 
in which the Creator is spoken of as Elohim. ^ 00B . 

It is undoubtedly superior to any other ancient mo&ony of 
cosmogonj". It describes every act of creation 0enesl8 * 
as directly the work of Elohim, and this is the predomi- 
nant note of the narrative. An orderly procession of 
events is traced, and identified with daj\s which may be 
referred to immense periods of time, though there is no 
evidence that the narrative was originally understood in 
any sense but that of days consisting of evening and 
morning, or twenty-four hours. The narrative appears 
to imply, though it does not expressly assert, the creation 
of the world out of nothing, and it represents the Creator 
as in direct relation to His w r ork, regarding it as “ good,” 
and “very good.” Many attempts have been made in 
modem times to bring the statements as to the “ days ” 
of creation into connection with distinct or marked geo- 
logical periods ; but all these appear to fail. In the one 
case we have a graphic representation of the order of 
creation, drawn out on broad lines appreciable by man- 
kind in an early stage of literary development, and by 
children and the unlearned of all ages ; on the other, we 
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have an attempt at inductive and detailed history. The 
present writer regards the attempt to draw out a detailed 
correspondence between the two as futile. Nor does it 
appear necessary that even those who regard the narra- 
tive of creation in Genesis as an inspired and infallible 
document should read into it all the discoveries of modem 
science in order to establish or confirm its value and 
interest. In any case, we have a grand series of pictures, 
ending with the creation of man, or “ Adam,” male and 
female, on the sixth day, and a conclusion which gives a 
foundation and sanction for the Sabbath as observed by 
the Jews, by attributing to the Creator “rest” on the 
seventh day, and the sanctification of the day. Bishop 
Harvey Goodwin ( Contemporary Revieic , vol. 50. p. 524) 
argues that the week did not take its rise from the sacred 
history, but that the form in which the history was cast 
depended on the writer’s knowledge of the division ot 
time by weeks, and of the Sabbath as an institution 
already existing long before the time of Moses. Bishop 
Goodwin regards the story of creation as either a specula- 
tion, or a poetical picture, or the record of a vision 
accorded to some gifted seer. The narrator, requiring 
some framework for his vision, and knowing the division 
of time by vreeks, naturally used it as the most appro- 
priate. 1 

In this connection we may quote Bishop Perowne’s words 
in Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible” (article Genesis 
Bishop “It is certain that the author of the first 

Perowne’s chapter of Genesis, whether Moses or some one 
vlew ’ else, knew nothing of geology or astronomy. 
It is certain that he made use of phraseology concerning 
phj T sical facts in accordance with the limited range of 

1 Bishop Goodwin further observes that when we speak of the 
‘liteial interpretation’ of this portion of Holy Scripture, we are 
using language which, when examined, has no definite meaning. 
The whole history of creation is necessarily supra-liternl. 4 The 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.* What literal 
meaning is there here ? 4 God said, Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness.* How can we assign to such transcendental 
language any sense which can properly be called literal ? And so 
on throughout the whole creative history.” 
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information which he possessed. It is also certain that 
the Bible was never intended to reveal to us knowledge 
of which our own faculties rightly used could put us m 



possession. And we have no business, therefore, to expect 
anything but popular language in the description of 
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physical phenomena. Tims, for instance, when it is said 
that by means of the firmament God divided the waters 
which were above from those which were beneath, we 
admit the fact without admitting the implied explanation. 
The Hebrew supposed that there existed vast reservoirs 
above him corresponding to the 4 waters under the earth/ 
We know that by certain natural processes the rain 
descends from the clouds. But the fact remains the 
same, that there are waters above as well as below.” It 
must, however, be admitted that the extent to which 
modern science is consistent with the broad outlines of the 
picture in Genesis is remarkable. 

The section Genesis ii. 4 to iii. 24 is admitted to be very 
distinguishable from the preceding, especially in its using 
The Jehovist ^ ie f° rm “ Jehovah or Jaliveh Eloliim v for the 
narrative Deity twenty times. This combination is on\y 
of creation. f oun £ elsewhere in the Pentateuch in Exodus 
ix. 38. The name Elohim is also used three times by 
itself. The narrative begins by a very different and con- 
densed account of the creation of the world and of living 
things, with a particularisation of man as 44 formed of the 
dust of Adamali, or the ground,” whereas he is previously 
described as 44 created in His own image,” and “ male and 
female.” The second account goes on to describe the 
primitive dwelling of man, the separate command to 
Adam or the Adam to refrain from eating of a particular 
tree, on pain of death, the naming of all cattle and fowl 
by Adam, the framing of a woman as his helpmeet out of 
his side, this being made the basis for the recognition 
of husband and wife as 44 one flesh.” 

It is not necessary to repent here the story of the Fall, 
which has been so differently interpreted by thinkers of 
The fui all ages since criticism began. Many interpret 
variously it allegorically, as signifying a deep spiritual 
interpreted. trut j^ 0 f however, various accounts may 

be given. Apart from questions of theology, it is of great 
interest as showing the early Hebrew mode of accounting 
for the presence of sin in the world. The description 
of the garden in Eden may be referred to some tract of 
Mesopotamia, from which region the ancestors of the 
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Israelites migrated ; but it is impossible to identify with 
any certainty the limited tract that is meant. The nar- 
rative appears to describe the creation of animals after 
that of man, but it is evident that it does not attempt to 
give a chronological account. Altogether, the description 
is one showing many marks of antiquity, whether or not 
we suppose the name “ Jahveh” to have been inserted 
at a later date. The conception of the Deity “ walking 
in the garden in the cool of the day,” and taking part in 
a series of dialogues, is an anthropomorphism which of 
itself indicates a state of mind which is paralleled in 
many primitive races, whose inward impressions are heard 
as outward voices, and attributed to spirits or gods. The 
connection of the first wearing of clothing with the first 
consciousness of sin, the representation of the loss of a 
primeval state of bliss and ease, the exclusion from the 
garden by cherubim and the flaming sword, the idea 
of a possible seizure of immortality by man, — all these 
denote an earty stage of self-conscious reasoning upon the 
phenomena of life, which has been presented to us in 
such simplicity and charm by no other religious book. 
We may note that the serpent had in the East a reputa- 
tion for sagacity which has not stood the test of later 
investigation. 

Genesis iv. contains the story of Adam's family through 
Cain down to Lamecli, with the murder of Abel by Cain, 
and narrates the early occupations of mankind, History of 
pastoral and agricultural, the development of Adam's 
the use of metal for cutting implements, and deBcendant8, 
the invention of musical instruments. The two main 
varieties of early offerings to God are here already estab- 
lished, namely, the fruit of the ground,” and “ the first- 
lings of the flock, and of the fat thereof,” and the 
superiority of the latter is implied in their acceptance. 
The punishment of murder on earth by a severer sentence 
than death is indicated, and the power of conscience is 
strongly asserted. In this narrative the name Jaliveh is 
used, and at the close, after describing the birth of Seth 
as the progenitor of the chosen people, w r e are told that 
‘‘then men began to call upon the name of the Lord.” 
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Chapter v. is essentially a genealogical chapter, beginning 
with a third brief account of the creation of man, male 
and female,” and termed collectively “Adam.” Here the 
name “ Eloliim ” is used, except in ver. 29. We have in 

Longevity th* 8 chapter mainly that record of longevity 
of which Owen and many other eminent zoologists 
xnaiL and physiologists declare to be incompatible 
with the present physical structure of man, especially of 
the teeth, while no traces of men with any structure 
admitting of such length of days can be found. Of 
course, it the early calendar was reckoned on some other 
basis than ours, this difficulty disappears ; but, humanly 
speaking, it is useless to look for modem scientific 
accuracy in a record dating from very early times ; in 
fact, the power of using considerable numbers is a com- 
paratively advanced achievement. These records are best 
looked at as representing the ancient genealogy of the 
Jews preserved m the most authentic form they knew 
about; and to attempt to reconcile them with modern 
views on the antiquity of man is a fruitless endeavour. 
We know that names were left out and genealogies drawn 
up in round numbers of generations by the Jews, of 
which there are numerous examples in the Bible. It has 
been suggested that the account of Enoch's translation 
represents an interesting stage of the mode by which 
heroes become deified m many countries. 

In the history of Noah we come into closer contact with 
the traditions of other nations, and especially with the 
The Deluge. ex fc reme ty interesting Clialdaean deluge story. 

Moral evil had risen to a great height, owing, 
as the early Hebrews believed, to an intermixture of 
the daughters of the Adam with a powerful race, 
the sons of Eloliim, or the mighty ones, giving rise, 
to “giants.” Jahveh is represented as “repenting” of 
having made man, and as threatening his extinction. 
Noah, a righteous man, was selected to bo preserved 
during the impending destruction, and was instructed to 
make a great “ark” in which he could save his family, 
and two of “ every living thing,” an expression which 
must be taken with obvious limitations. We need not 
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follow the details of the Flood, but note that it is obvi- 
ously impossible that this can have been a universal 
Deluge in the sense in which that term would now be 
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really demanded. The “ mountains of Ararat ” are ren- 
dered the “ mountains of Armenia ” by many, and it is 
nowhere said that the highest mountains were meant. 
Noah’s offering of a burnt sacrifice to God consisting of 
“every clean beast and every clean fowl” is of great 
interest as showing religious advance, and as indicating 
that a sort of classification of animals into clean and 
unclean had been made. The narrative, among other 
anthropomorphisms, represents the Deity as “ smelling a 
sweet savour.” 

The great covenant which Noah now received and pro- 
mulgated is of prime interest in whatever way it may 
The covenant be regarded, whether as a direct Divine reve- 
st* Noah, lation, or as an evidence of a stage in natural 
religious development. A very orthodox commentator 
regards the covenant as expressing Noah’s strong inward 
convictions in answer to his prayers during his sacrifice. 
It inspires hopefulness of future good, notwithstanding 
the evil so prone to arise in man's heart, and confidence 
in God’s beneficence. It contains a sort of charter of 
man’s supremacy on the earth and over animals, which 
in its broad lines is unique at such an early period. The 
responsibility for human life is laid down as a funda- 
mental human obligation, resting upon man’s brotherhood, 
and his relationship to God as being made “ in His image.” 
Noah, appalled by the late destruction, was reassured that 
neither men nor beasts were to bo cut off by a flood in 
future. The rainbow was to Noali the sign of this cove- 
nant, a fact by no means implying, what so manj r have 
imagined, that the rainbow then first appeared, an idea 
incompatible with the laws of light. In the history of 
Noah, then, we trace the broad outline of the conception 
so much developed and filled in later in the Jewish and 
Christian religions, of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

The next great cosmological conception in the Book of 
Genesis is in the story by which the variety of languages 
The confusion was accounted for. It is closely paralleled by 
of tongues, some fragments of Babylonian tablets in which 
is described the auger of Bel at the sin of the builders 
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of the walls of Babylon and the mound of the tower or 
palace. The builders, whose attempts were directed 
against the gods, were confounded on the mound, as well 
as tlieir speech. The winds are said to have finally de- 
stroyed the impious works. This story may very well 
have had its origin in the building of the great temple on 
the mound of Birs Nimroud or some other notable temple 
raised in successive stages. Primitive peoples regarded 
such huge enterprises as impiety against the gods, much 
as the originators of railways were denominated impious. 
The divergence of language between people a few miles 
apart, which must have been far more marked then than 
in modern civilised countries, was similarly considered an 
act of vengeance directly due to the gods. In Genesis, 
to quote another orthodox divine, Dr. Payne Smith, 
“Jehovah is described as a mighty king, who, hearing 
in his upper and heavenly dwelling of man’s ambitious 
purpose, determines to go and inspect the work in person, 
that having seen, he may deal with the offenders justly.” 
And in order to defeat men’s unlimited ambition, diversity 
of speech was brought about, so that men were not in- 
telligible to one another. 

The history of Israel now properly begins with the 
narrative of the life of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the 
three great ancestral patriarchs of the Jewish The patriarchs 
people. Some scholars, who cannot believe that of lBraoL 
any ancient narrative at all closely corresponds with fact, 
have imagined these to be mythical beings, and have 
given fanciful interpretations of their biographies. But 
the sober style of the narrative lends little countenance 
to such ideas, while much confirmatory evidence from 
language, antiquities, geography, etc., gives support to 
the belief that we have here the most authentic early 
biographical records which have come down to us, al- 
though it cannot be expected that they have been trans- 
mitted with perfect accuracy in all details. Leaving 
questions of general criticism aside, we will trace the con- 
ception of the Divine power and of religion which the 
narratives convey. Abraham’s migration from Mesopo- 
tamia is undertaken by Divine command, and is inspired 
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by a groat hope of founding a nation which shall become 
Abraham’s a blessing to all the earth. At Sicliem, in the 
migration, centre of Canaan, it was shown to him that 
his seed would possess the land ; and he built an altar 
to Jehovah, “ who appeared unto him." It is impossible 
to settle in what form the Divine manifestations to 
Abraham may have been made ; it is equally impossible 
to doubt that the narrative represents a genuine belief 
ms worship m their reality. Abraham built altars to God 
of God. i n various places afterwards historically famous 
as places of worship ; and on one occasion is represented 
as signalising a covenant with God by dividing a heifer, 
a she-goat, and a ram, into halves, a ceremonial implying 
the most solemn ratification. Abraham on this occasion 
begged for a confirmation of his having an heir born to 
him in his old age. In a deep sleep following his watch 
over the exposed animals. Abraham saw a symbol of fire 
pass between the divided halves, and received a promise 
of the future greatness of his posterity, in connection with 
which is narrated a prediction of their servitude 41 in a 
land that is not theirs.” 

An interesting episode in Abraham’s life, showing that 
he did not feel himself cut off from the local worship of 
Abraham and El under different names, is his conduct after 
Meichizedek. hi s re turn from the slaughter of the confederates 
of Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. Abraham received a 
blessing and gave a proportion of his booty to Meichizedek, 
whose title King of Salem (Melek-Salem) is by some 
understood to mean “King of Peace,” as his first name 
Meichizedek means King of Righteousness. It is impos- 
sible to be certain that by Salem the site of Jerusalem 
was signified. Whatever his local habitation, Meichizedek 
officiated as priest of El-Elion, “God most high,” and 
represented El-Elion as having delivered Abraham’s 
enemies into his hand. Abraham, according to the nar- 
rative, identified the God he worshipped with the God of 
Meichizedek, and here again rose beyond conceptions of 
local or tribal gods towards that of a Supreme and 
Universal Deity. 

All through the narrative of Abraham we have records 
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describing familiar intercourse between the Deity and 


Abraliam, whether by undefined “appearances," by the in- 
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tervention of “ the angel of the Lord,” or of human figures. 

Diylne Thus we see how deep-seated was the belief 
appearances, in direct Divine intervention and appearances 
in the time from which these records date. In the 
Elohistic narrative of Genesis xvii., which gives the 
ancient authorisation for the circumcision of the Hebrew 
males, we find the name El Shaddai, El All-Powerful or 
Almighty, applied to God. There is evidence that cir- 
cumcision was known and practised by other nations long 
before this; but its adoption by Abraham was an im- 
portant epoch in the development of the Jewish religion. 
The idea of the Almighty as coming down from His high 
enthronement above the earth is still prominent, as in the 

f hrase, “He went up from Abraham.” The birth of 
saac is promised expressly, as the heir of the covenant 
made with Abraham. 

The position of Abraham at the head of the Jewish 
religion and in the regard of Christians is assured. To 
Abraham's quote Dean Stanley (/-Jewish Church,” i. 10): 
character. “ It i s true that Abraham hardly appears be- 
fore us as a prophet or teacher of any new religion. As 
the Scripture represents him, it is rather as if he was 
possessed of the truth himself, than as if he had any call 
to proclaim it to others. ... He was the first distinct 
historical witness, at least for his own race and country, 
to Theism, to Monotheism, to the Unity of the Lord and 
Ruler of all, against the primeval idolatries, the natural 
religion of the ancient world.” No doubt he is the first 
great exemplification of that which henceforth dis- 
tinguished higher fiom lower religions, faith in the 
Supreme Being and in ultimate good, first for himself 
and his descendants, and secondarily for all mankind. 
Sacrifice His intended sacrifice of Isaac, — related pro- 
of Isaac, bably to the frequent Canaanitish immolations 
of the eldest son,- -is explicable by his intense belief that 
the command came from God ; and viewed in this light 
it highly strained his belief that Isaac was the divinely 
given heir of the future of his race. One commentator 
puts it thus, in reference to the Canaanitish practice: 
“The question might easily arise within, 1 Wouldst thou 
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be able to do the like to please thy God ? ’ ” The sub- 
stitution of a ram for Isaac was of' fundamental im- 
portance in establishing the antiquity of the later Jewish 
sin-offering, and the sanctity of Mount Moriah, the subse- 
quent site of the Jewish temple. Moral strength, mixed 
with some moral weakness, first rises to distinct portrai- 
ture in Abraham, whose character, clearly related to 
features still familiar in Semitic life, has become almost 
equally precious to Mohammedans and Christians. His 
date, somewhere before or after 2000 b.c., we cannot 
attempt to settle. 

In the history of Jacob we find a development of the 
personal aspect of belief. Special Providence watches 
over his conduct, appears to favour his designs, Jacob and 
and by the stress of events drives him into a special 
more upright path than he had at first sought. provWence - 
The belief in the validity and value of patriarchal bless- 
ings is clearly evidenced in both Isaac’s and Jacob’s 
dying blessings. We note, too, that it comes upon Jacob 
as a surprise when he becomes convinced at Bethel that 
it too, far from the holy places of his family, is a place 
of Jahveh’s gracious presence,” whereupon he raises a 
stone, after the maimer of the Phoenicians and other sur- 
rounding peoples, as a memorial, and pours oil upon it, 
naming it Beth-el, the house of God, long afterwards 
famous as a place of sacrifice and a sanctuary. 

We note, also, the continued use of household stSeBMid 
images, whether mere images of guardian spirits hooBig iQid 
or of ancestors, in Laban's family, and believed ima ^ es - 
to ensure, or bo essential to, the good fortune of the 
household. 

Of great significance in the history of Jacob is the 
development of prayer, in reliance upon what he believes 
to bo the promises of God ; although prayer is Jacob's great 
still mainly, if not entirely, for temporal bene- B *niggie. 
fits. The memorable “ wrestling ” of Jacob, whatever it 
may mean physically, has become the type and model 
of innumerable spiritual struggles, and indicates changes 
in moral character as the product of earnest resolution. 
In the view of very many, it stands as a conspicuous 
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memorial of man's elevation by struggle and resolve, ever 
blessed by the Supremo Power. To Jacob the struggle 
was a Divine revelation : “ I have seen Elohirn face to 
face, and my life was preserved.” The personal guidance 
of God is again brought into view in the later scene, 
when Jacob goes to Egypt by the command of God, 
received in the visions of the night — an example of the 
powerful influence allowed to dreams and visions in those 
times. 

In all this patriarchal period polygamy is nowhere con- 
demned, and is frequently practised ; deceit is allowel 
Patriarchal f° war ds enemies, and even towards hosts, and, 
moral with various questionings, towards members 
character. 0 f the same household ; morals had as yet 
become comparatively little developed as a corollary of 
religious belief. AVe have no account of Divine worship, 
except as associated with special occasions. The outlines 
of the patriarchs are very differently drawn from these 
of the heroes and demigods of most other religions. No 
perfection is attributed to them. They fall again and 
again into error and evil-doing ; yet they rise by exhibit- 
ing a faith in the Divine superior to that of their neigh- 
bours, and by obeying inward monitions more than others 
did. They are in no sense raised beyond humanity ; they 
are distinctly human all through ; and thus their histories, 
though probably intermixed with later traditions and 
edited to an unascertainable extent, contain highly credible 
and valuable accounts of primitive life and of the rise of 
religious belief. 

Now comes the important period of the Israelitish sojourn 
in Egypt, which must have had considerable effect on the 
religious development of the people. Yet we hear little 
of it till the great uprising which led to the Exodus. 

Meanwhile the death-bed of Jacob is the occasion for 
the delivery of characteristic blessings, often prophetic 
Jacob's dying in their character. One clause, “The sceptre 
blessings, shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; and unto him 
shall the gathering of the people be,” has especial signi- 
ficance in the history of the Christian Church, as indi- 
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eating the person and rule of Christ. Some modern 
critics translate one phrase, “until he come to Shiloh/’ 
in Ephraim, where the ark of the covenant was at one 
time. Many read “ Sheloli,” instead of Shiloh, meaning 
“he whose it is/’ or “ whose right it is.” The fact that 
the Jews themselves interpret the passage as a Messianic 
prophecy is of moment ; and whether the pv ophecy 
assumed its present form comparatively later or earlier, 
it no doubt existed long before the time of Christ. 

The residence of the Israelites in Egypt must be 
esteemed of the highest, importance to their religious 
Israel in development, both for what it taught them to 
Esypt. dislike and for what it led them to appreciate 
and adopt. An enormous gulf separates the primitive 
patriarchal religion, with its open-air altars, its rare sacri- 
fices, its memorial stones, and its sacred trees, from the 
elaborate priestly religion which grew up on the founda- 
tion of Moses. Although it is not expressly stated in the 
Pentateuch, we find from Joshua xxiv. and Ezekiel xx. 
that the Hebrews to a considerable extent served the 
Egyptian gods of Egypt, and lapsed from the purity of 
influences, the patriarchal faith. Again and again, in 
their wilderness-sojourn and in later times, arc; Egyptian 
lapses, Egyptian longings made a subject of reproach to 
them. Accustomed to the worship of the black calf at 
the Temple of the Sun in On (Heliopolis), and to that of 
other idols and deified animals, not all the sanction of 
the Second Commandment nor all the influence of their 
loftiest leaders could keep them from frequent outbreaks 
of worship more or less idolatrous; and the symbolism 
of the Art of the Covenant, borrowed very closely from 
Egyptian models, was required to give them a centre for 
their adoration, to satisfy the cravings excited by their 
Egyptian experiences. On the other hand, the absolute 
power of the king, and the divine worship which was 
paid to him, may surely be credited with some part in 
that reaction which kept the Israelites, though numerous 
and powerful, so long without a king. Having suffered 
the extremes of pain and misery at the hands of a god- 
king, they can scarcely brook for the length of a short 
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war the absolute rule of a military leader ; and when at 
length they submitted to a king, they were far from 
worshipping him. 

Again, the education of Moses, as a priest, 44 in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians,” in itself implies a mighty 
Egyptian influence upon the Israelites. The Education 
foremost intellectual man among them found of MoseB - 
his force tenfold intensified by his culture. We can 
imagine him keenly surveying the varied observances 
and criticising the lore of the initiated priests of Egypt, 
and selecting from them those parts which seemed con- 
ducive to the welfare of the people, and waiting his time 
to adopt or enforce them in legislation. Their medical 
knowledge he absorbed and utilised largely in his 
domestic and sanitary regulations. And since he had no 
king in his scheme, his priestly class had the more 
opportunity of enforcing his ordinances and of obtaining 
the means of support, since there was none of that heavy 
levy of taxes and forced labour which made life a burden 
in Egj’pt. Yet that Moses found much to object to, 
much to discard in Egyptian religion, is evident from 
the fewness, on the whole, of the points of agreement 
between it and the Jewish religion. 

But it was not only the education of Moses in the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, but also his long isolation and 
solitary thought in Midian, after his relinquish- 
ment of all his Egyptian privileges, that must residence 
have matured his intellect and developed his Ml d l <UL 
moral courage. It was not an unprepared soul that 
received the heavenly mission to redeem his people, yet 
it was one schooled to modest self-depreciation, and capable 
of a forcible estimate of the difficulties in his way. We 
need only imagine these latter, to realise how strong must 
have been the evidence and conviction upon which Moses 
took up his mission ; and it is only natural that TheDinno 
this should be accompanied by a deeper insight commission, 
into the Divine nature which could carry him through 
countless dangers and human impossibilities. The ex- 
pression, 44 I am that I am,” otherwise rendered, 44 I am 
because I am,” 44 1 am Who am,” 44 1 will be that I will 
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be,” gives a view of the Self-existence, the Uncaused 
Nature of the Supreme Being, which no previous state- 
ment about the Divine nature had done ; and whatever 
view be taken of the miraculous, it is at least certain that 
the Jews profoundly believed in the miraculous signs 
granted to Moses in proof of liis Divine mission, and in 
the miraculous nature of the plagues which afterwards 
came upon the Egj 7 ptians. The narrative of Moses’s com- 
mission is the type of that conviction of Divine support 
and authorisation which most great religious reformers 
have felt intensely. 

AYe pass over "the actual Exodus as not directly con- 
cerned in our object, merely noting that the plagues of 
The plagues Egypt need not be deemed the less imposing 
of Egypt or effectual because they proceeded by means 
the most natural and the most appropriate in Egypt. 
The miraculous of one age may appear the natural to 
another age, which may possibly discern orderly causes 
for that which formerly terrified a people or authenticated 
a mission. To many who view all events, all causes as 
equally the work of the Supreme Being, it is nowadays 
comparatively unimportant to attempt to closely dis- 
tinguish between miraculous and non-iniraculous, super- 
natural and natural ; but that in past times enormous 
effects were produced by events deemed miraculous, super- 
human, supernatural, cannot in the least be doubted ; 
and that many such events occurred, striking terror or 
producing conviction, convincing the senses or the mind 
m ways not to be upset, is equally certain. Thus, even 
Passage th° u gh the crossing of the lied Sea has 
of the recently been explained in a most plausible 
Ked sea. manner as a thoroughly natural occurrence, its 
effect in the great chain of events culminating in the 
destruction of the Egyptian army, was not the less 
striking in fact, and was handed down as a miraculous 
interposition of Jehovah. And without taking up any 
dogmatic position, wo may be permitted to say, that for 
human beings, with all their imperfections of power and 
discernment, to deny that “ miracles ” have occurred, or 
the possibility of lunacies, is to take up a position of 
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superiority in relation to natural phenomena and causa- 
tion, and of over-confidence in present knowledge, which 
is little warranted by past experience of changes of 
thought and advances in knowledge. 

Apart from the customs or systems which welded the 
Israelites into a nation, we have to seek the most impor- 
tant religious phenomena in the history of Moses. The 
first place undoubtedly belongs to the Deca- The 
logue, and its promulgation and enforcement Decalogue, 
as a direct Divine revelation. Moses gave the Israelites 
a series of positive precepts, the u Ten Words,'* which 
have kept their place at the head of legislation, and have 
influenced a large part of the world’s population. They 
have been recognised as right by the higher conscience 
of the most diverse peoples, and including as they do the 
monotheistic doctrine which had previously been known, 
they constitute the greatest contribution to practical 
morality, apart from Christianity. Perhaps m their 
original form the longer commandments did not contain 
the explanatory clauses, as is indicated by divergences in 
the versions we have ; but we still, to a large extent, fall 
behind the theology and the morality they enshrine, and 
thus we are still living in the period of the Decalogue. 
Till monotheism is universal, the first commandment has 
its mission; till images and representations which may 
be worshipped cease to be bowed down to or worshipped, 
the non-Christian world falls below the Mosaic standard, 
and such Christian Churches as permit this are behind 
the Jews ; till irreverent or blasphemous employment of 
the Divine name is no more heard, the third command- 
ment speaks unavailmgly to deaf ears. The fourth com- 
mandment, like the second, has been exchanged more or 
less by Christian Churches for another, and is but rarely 
observed as the Mosaic code intended. The fifth com- 
mandment might have been given to the Chinese, for 
they observed it long before Moses gave it ; but its spirit 
is not quite in keeping with modern democracy, which 
reads it with qualifications. The precepts of social 
morality which follow might be justly alleged as con- 
demning vast numbers of professing Christians and 
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Christian States: and breaches of them have too often 
been condoned by Jesuits and others who consider that 
the end justifies the means; but no man can truly say 
that the Decalogue is outworn or dethroned. The pro- 
gress of mankind since its promulgation has been towards 
its realisation, especially as interpreted by the simpler 
and wider commands of Jesus. Simple, pure worship of 
one God, family order, justice and self-restraint between 
man and man, with a weekly rest-day, are the elements 
powerfully set forth in the Decalogue, which, from the 
human point of view, forms a work of genius of the 
highest order. Because of beliefs in the Divine truth and 
communication of the precepts, the merit of Moses, viewed 
as a man, must not be lessened ; the Divine message or 
inspiration came to him, and he did not reject it, but 
boldly promulgated it in the most powerful way possible 
to him. His genius as a legislator must be based on the 
Ten Commandments, as well as on his other acliie\ements; 
if we regard him as a mere channel for Divine communi- 
cations, he becomes no more than a medium. 

It may be noted that the Commandments do not in 
any way favour breaches of morality towards persons of 
other tribes, which were so common among early peoples. 
On the other hand, polygamy is not forbidden. The 
reason for the institution of the Sabbath is, in one place, 
the Creator's rest on the seventh flay, and in another, 
“that thy manservant and thy maidservant may rest as 
well as thou.” The deliverance of Israel from Egyptian 
servitude is further given as an incentive to keep the 
Sabbath. 

Without attempting a complete characterisation of 
Moses, we may assign to him a position, as a religious 
leader and originator, above that of any man we have 
previously described. He practically created a nation out 
of an enslaved people, and he did it not merely by 

Character adequate government, a task which he found 

of Moses, difficult enough many times in his career, but 
most of all by the elevated conception of the Divine 
nature which he promulgated, and his strong faith in his 
Divine mission and in the personal guidance and direction 
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which he received from God. From him was derived, 
in its essence at least, that sublime conception of a people 
ruled directly by God, which in its developed form consti- 
tutes the grandest ideal of human life ; for what concep- 
tion can be more perfect than that of a race knowing the 
laws of its Creator and voluntarily obeying them ? 

As an example of triumph over natural infirmity — 
timidity, unreadiness, want of eloquence, hesitation — 
Moses is not less conspicuous than as a man of true self- 
effacement, only brought to act prominently and indi- 
vidually bj' Divine impulse and command. With all that 
has been said as to the genius of Moses, we must couple 
the narratives of Divine visions and communi- Hia Divine 
cations to him, which no one is entitled to visions, 
summarily reject as fabrications. Doubt is of course 
justifiable wherever narratives can be proved to have 
been written long after the events described ; and here 
is the crucial point of criticism. It may be pointed out, 
as regards visions and other communications, that almost 
all great teachers and spiritual reformers have had them, 
and in circumstances which throw no doubt upon their 
veracity and their belief in their reality. Of all men up 
to his time Moses may be regarded as the man who came 
into closest relation with the Divine; and if this be 
granted, modes of appearance, whether sub- Revelations 
jective or objective, are less important than Moses, 
the truths revealed. Who, for instance, that feels the 
higher truths can fail to appreciate the teaching, “ Thou 
eanst not see My lace ; for there shall 110 man see My 
face and live/' or the inspiration which gives rise to the 
magnificent declaration of Exodus xxxiv. l>, 7 , respecting 
the Name, the Essential Essence of Jehovah, “ merciful 
and gracious, longj-suffering, abundant in goodness and 
truth, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin, and that 
will by no means clear the guilt y." Contemplating the 
descriptions of such revelations, we cannot wonder at the 
consensus of earnest theologians longing to be “ with 
Moses on the mount.” 

What, then, are we to think of the remarkable absence 
of direct teaching by Moses on the subject of immortality 
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and a future state of rewards and punishments ? This 
has been a subject of abundant discussion and 
reference to speculation. Are we to consider that because 
a future the Egyptians held strongly the belief in im- 
rtat8, mortality, and detailed the stages of the future 
state, therefore Moses must be understood as consenting 
to their beliefs, and tacitly assuming them ? Or arc we 
to regard him as to some extent a sceptic on that ques- 
tion? The inference has been drawn from the frequent 
use of the phrases, “ went to his fathers,” “ was gathered 
to his people,” etc., that they imply a belief in the con- 
tinued existence of the fathers, and this does not seem 
an unreasonable supposition : but its precise value cannot 
be ascertained. It is probable that the Israelites, sur- 
rounded and influenced by nations who believed in a 
future state, did not dissent from the prevailing view, 
or else we should have had it markedly expressed. But 
Moses was concerned especially to exalt the view of 
Jehovah as a personal Guide and Euler in this life: and 
this may be the reason why the future was not dwelt 
upon, though it would be too much to deny positively 
that it is implied in numerous phrases. 

As a prophet. Moses’s position is assured by the numer- 
ous Divine revelations he was commissioned to make, by 
HoM*a8 his authorship — more or less — of sacred books, 
a prophet bv his Law, and by his addresses, which, if 
authentic, often refer to what will come to pass in a 
future time in the laud of Canaan. We may wonder 
that Moses was never deified by his countrymen ; this 
fact in itself proves that his teaching about the one God, 
and the mode in which He must be served, had a power- 
ful effect, and prevented the tendencies that were so 
strong in Egypt from having their natural effect in re- 
lation to him. 

[Among works of importance on this subject see K wild's “ History and 
Antiquities of Israel,” Stanley's “ Lectures on the Jewish Church,” and the 
various Commentaries and Bible Dictionaries ; Robertson Smith’s “Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church,’ 1 and the articles 41 Pentateuch” and “ Israel ” 
in the Lnnjrlnpadia Britaimica , ninth edition ] 
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O NE conspicuous peculiarity of Moses's earlier religious 
teaching is, that religion is not made to consist in 
so many offerings, in formal ceremonies, but in simple 
worship and reverence to God, and obedience Altars and 
to moral precepts. Yet, to satisfy the spirit, offerings, 
of worship, altars of earth or of unhewn stone were 
allowed, for burnt offerings and peace offerings. The 
phrase in Exodus xxii. 20, ** the firstborn of thy sons slialt 
thou give unto Me/’ is understood by some as indicating 
that human sacrifices were still allowed to exist, while 
the majority interpret it as meaning simply a dedication 
to Jehovah, to be redeemed by an offering. In this way 
Moses may be considered as adopting current forms, and 
giving to them a pure character. 

It is impossible here to discuss the complex questions 
which arise through all attempts, such as those of Kuenen, 
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to trace the Jewish religion as a growth through centuries, 
and to assign to their respective periods beliefs and 
observances which are considered not to have their origin 
from Moses. In any case the institution of the Ark of 
the Covenant, as well as the Tabernacle, must be refened 
to Moses, with the foundation of the priestly code, and of 
the laws of ceremonial and of practical conduct. 

The Ark of the Covenant, which had a marked resem- 
blance to arks carried in Egyptian religious processions, 
The Ark of was an oblong chest of acacia-wood, nearly four 
the covenant feet long, by two and a half broad and deep. 
It was overlaid with gold both inside and outside, and 
on its lid was the mercy-seat, or place of Divine com- 
munication to Moses, and to the high priest after him. 
At each end was a golden figure termed a cherub, a com- 
pound creature-form with wings extended upwards and 
faces directed ‘’towards one another, and towards the 
mercy-seat *’ ; and here ends our knowledge of the nature 
of this symbol. Whether it had any relation to any one 
of the numerous symbolic animal-figures of the other 
Semitic peoples and the Egj’ptians we cannot tell. The 
importance of the ark lay m two features : one, that it 
contained the two tables of stone on which Moses had 
written the Ten Words; the other was expressed in 
relation to the region above the mercy-seat, that there 
Jehovah would meet with Moses, and commune with 
him. The ark was provided with rings at the corners, 
through which were passed staves of acacia-wood overlaid 
with gold, by which certain Levites carried it when it 
was moved from place to place. Thus the Israelites were 
furnished with a symbol of the Divine presence, satisfying 
that demand of human nature which has been exemplified 
in so many nations and ages, yet never seen except by 
the high priest. 

This ark formed the central or most important object 
in the Tabernacle, which was erected as the representative 
The of a temple. It was forty-live feet long by 
Tabernacle, fifteen broad, open at the end intended to be 
pitched eastward, as if towards the rising sun, and divided 
into two parts, the inner, or Holy of Holies, into which 
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tlie priest alone entered rarely, divided by pillars and 
curtains from the larger Holy Place, containing a golden 
candlestick with seven branches, a small lamp being 
placed on the end of each, an altar for the burning of 
incense, and a table overlaid with gold, on which twelve 
newly baked loaves were placed every Sabbath, sprinkled 
with incense, remaining till the following Sabbath, w r hen 
they were eaten by the priests in the Holy Place. 
Whether it was thus offered weekly as a symbol of the 
derivation of bodily nourishment from God. or whether 
it had other meanings, is undecided. The strict meaning 
of shewbread is “ bread of the faces/’ and the table is 
called the u table of the faces.” Outside the tabernacle 
proper was a great oblong court enclosed by screens, in 
the western half of which was the tabernacle, while in 
the eastern half was the altar of acacia-wood, overlaid 
with brass, for burnt offerings, furnished with pans and 
other utensils, and having four projections or horns at 
the corners ; and between this and the tabernacle was a 
laver, a vessel in which the priests washed their hands 
and feet before entering the tabernacle. 

Those critics who have separated the narratives in the 
Pentateuch into component portions regard the tabernacle 
which Moses erected as a much simpler structure (Exodus 
xxxiii, 7-11) than the elaborate tabernacle described, as 
they assert, by the priestly narrator after the exile of the 
Jews. They claim also that it was devised as a means 
of giving an ancient sanction to the elaborate ritual of 
the second temple. According to this view, the simple 
form of tabernacle continued in use during the migrations 
of the ark until the building of Solomon’s temple ; but 
there is no proof of this. 

Without attempting to determine, where the most 
learned disagree, the precise steps by which the Mosaic 
code of laws grew to its full development, we Development 
may yet note the very general agreement or of Law - 
admission that it did actually develop, even in the view' 
of the narrative as it stands, and that there is a great 
difference between its presentation in the book of Deuter- 
onomy and in previous books. Again and again we learn 
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how certain regulations originated from particular occa- 
sions. While there are various discrepancies between 
Deuteronomy and the earlier books, as well as important 
additions in the former — especially noteworthy being the 
command to worship God and make all offerings at one 
particular place — there are numerous references to Egypt 
and Egyptian customs which Moses would bo the most 
competent and likely to make, and we have direct asser- 
tions that Moses wrote it. Yet there is no reference to 
the Boole of the Law in the books of Judges and Samuel. 
In the books of the Kings it comes into prominence, and 
is very plainly described in Ezra and Nehemiah. The 
difference of style between Deuteronomy and other parts 
of the Pentateuch is a difficulty for those who regard 
all as the work of Moses ; but it is not insuperable if a 
thorough revision and incorporation of other traditions by 
a writer in the times of the Kings or of Ezra be allowed. 

From the time of Ezra, undoubtedly, the Jew's possessed 
the complete Pentateuch very much as we have it, and 

Modern they believed that it had existed from the first 
criticism. i n that form. But it is held by many modern 
writers that various records in the books of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, as well as in the Pentateuch 
itself, are incompatible with the complete early promulga- 
tion of the contents of the Pentateuch. The Israelites 
either disobeyed the extended law, or did not know of 
it. Especially was this the case in regard to the worship 
of Jehovah at local sanctuaries and high places, instead 
of at the one central place, the existence of images in the 
worship of Jehovah, and the admission of other gods as 
at least worthy of* toleration, though secondary. That 
which defenders of the traditional view regard as simply 
the measure of the defection and degeneration of the 
Israelites from the truth, modem critics regard as proving 
that the fully detailed law of the Pentateuch had not yet 
been promulgated, that not taking place till the times 
of Josiah and of Ezra. They in fact say that the Levitical 
Law continued the work of the earlier prophets, and was 
in large part unknown to the prophets. No doubt, they 
say, when made known to Ezra, it professed to be the 
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Law of Moses ; lmfc this is explained as referring to its 
embodying the kernel of Mosaic legislation, with old 
priestly decisions handed down in their families, having 
been given or arrived at as necessity arose . 1 

1 It will bo convenient to give liere separately Prof. Robertson 
Smith’s grouping of the laws in the Pentateuch, in his “ Old Testa- 
ment in the Jewish Church.** There is (1) Exod. xxi. to xxiii., 
directly connected with the revelation of the Ten Commandments, 
“containing a very simple system of civil and religious polity, 
adequate to the wants of a primitive agricultural people : ” the title 
being, “ These are the judgments which thou slialt set before them.” 
( 2 ) Deuteronomy : the laws proper, beginning at chap. xii. 1 , “ These 
are the statutes and judgments which 30 shall observe to do,” 
ending at xxvi. 19 ; this is described as ail independent reproduction 
of the substance of ( 1 ), with extensions and modifications. (3) The 
Lcvitical legislation, or priestly code, scattered tlnough Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, but capable of removal without making 
the rest unintelligible. This includes the fully developed ritual for 
sanctuary, priesthood, sacrifices, etc. “ The form is historical, but 
the essential object is legal. The law takes the form of recorded 
precedent” in great part. This view assigns the first to Moses, 
with additions by priestly decisions : the second (it is said) was first 
made known as the starting-point of Josiali’s reformation, abolish- 
ing all local sanctuaries; and this reformation and the authority 
gained by Deuteronomy were based on the teaching of Isaiah and 
other prophets, who had so loudly called for religious reform and 
amendment. 

Prof. Robertson Smith and others see in Ezekiel’s scheme of wor- 
ship (cli. xl.-xlviii.) the basis on which the Levitical law was fully 
developed ; and this is alleged to be confirmed by Jeremiah, who 
knew no law of sacrifices. In Ezekiel's scheme the Levites, who 
had lent themselves to idolatrous practices, are lowered in functions. 
Regular sacrifices are provided for by the prince out of the fixed 
tribute received by him. The sin-offering and ritual of atonement 
are made prominent, the altar requiring to be purged with sin-offer- 
mgs for seven consecutive days before burnt-offerings can be 
properly offered on it. Ezekiel also appoints two great atoning 
services yearly, at the beginning of the first and the seventh months, 
to purge tlic temple ; and this is alleged to be the first appearance, 
outside the Lovitical code, of anything corresponding to tlio great 
Day of Atonement, and Ezekiel’s service falls short of its solemni- 
ties. This is regarded as a first sketch of the priestly Torah or 
law, resting on old priestly usage, and reshaped so as to bring it 
into conformity with the ideas of the holiness of Jehovah expressed 
by the earlier prophots and by Deuteronomy. 

* u In proportion as the whole theory of worship is remodelled and 
reduced to rule on the scheme of an exclusive sanctity, which 
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Coming now to the main features of tlio law as affecting 
religion and morals, burnt-offerings formed a prominent 
Various feature of the worship. Morning and evening 
ottering*. a lamb was offered, with wine, oil, and flour ; 
and in addition males of the herds and flocks, or turtle 
doves or pigeons, were offered voluntarily as general 

presents, so to speak, an armed front to every abomination of impure 
heathenism, the ritual becomes abstract, and tho services remote 
from ordinary life. In the old worship all was spontaneous. To 
worship God was a holiday, an occasion of feasting. Religion, in 
its sacrificial form, was a part of common life, which no one deemed 
it necessary to reduce to rule. Even in Deuteronomy this view 
predominates. The sacrificial feasts are still the consecration of 
natural occasions of .joy: men eat, drink, and make merry before God. 
The sense of God's favour, not the sense of sin, is what rules at the 
sanctuary. But the unification of the sanctuary already tended to 
break up this old type of religion. "Worship ceased to be an every- 
day thing, and so it ceased to be the expression of every-day religion. 
In Ezekiel this change has produced its natural result in a change 
of the whole standpoint from which he views the service of the 
Temple. . . . The individual Israelite, who, in the old law, stood 
at the altar himself, and brought his own victim, is now separated 
from it, not only by the double cordon of priests and Levi ten, but 
by the fact that his personal offering is thrown into the background 
by the stated national sacrifice. ... In Ezekiel, and still more 
in the Levitical legislation, the clement of atonement takes a fore- 
most place. The sense of sin had grown deeper under the teaching 
of the prophets; and amidst the proofs of Jehovah’s anger that 
darkened the last days of the Jewish State, sin and forgiveness 
were the main themes of prophetic discourse. . . . Now. more 

than in any former time, the first point in acceptance was felt to 
lie the forgiveness of sin ; and the weightiest clement in the ritual 
■was that which symbolised the atonement, or * wiping out,’ of 
iniquity. The details of this symbolism cannot occupy us here. It 
is enough to indicate in one word that the ritual of atoning 
sacrifice was so shaped by Divine wisdom that it supplied to the 
New Testament a basis intelligible to the Hebrew believers for the 
explanation of the atoning work of Christ. Not, indeed, that the 
blood of bulls and goats ever took awav sin. The true basis of 
forgiveness, in tho Old Testament as in the New, lies, not in man’s 
offering, but in a work of sovereign love. It is Jehovah, for His 
own Name’s sake, who blots out Israel’s tran^gresMons, and will 
not remember his sin. But the atoning ritual ever held before the 
people’s eyes the mysterious connection of forgiving love with 
awful justice, and pointed by its very inadequacy to the need for 
a better atonement of Jehovah’s own providing.”— Old Testament 
in the Jewish Church , pp. 378-882. 
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atonements. The whole of these offerings was burnt, and 
the fire on the altar w^as never to go out. Next in order 
among usual offerings was the meat-offering, meat re- 
ferring here to natural produce of the earth, such as 
unleavened flour, or cakes, oil, and frankincense, of which 
only part was burnt, the rest being given to the priests. 
The next and less frequent offering was termed a peace- 
offering, being either given as a thanksgiving, in fulfil- 
ment of a vow, or as a voluntary offering. It consisted 
of the fat of one of the herd or the flocks, the remainder 
(excluding the blood) being eaten by the offerer. 

The sin or trespass-offering had a more special import- 
ance, but was made at any period, for sins of ignorance, 
vows unwittingly broken, or for ceremonial im- The trespass 
purity, or for wilful sins, such as concealment offering:, 
of truth, lying, false swearing, etc. In this case confession 
had to bo made, and various offerings, including money, 
might be accepted, according to the ability of the penitent ; 
part was burnt, and the remainder belonged to the priests. 

There were other special sacrifices, but that on the 
great I)ay of Atonement, once a year, on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, was the most important, The Day of 
constituting as it did an annual atonement for Atonement 
all the sins of the people, made on a special day of fasting 
and affliction of soul. On this day only the liigli-priest, 
purified and dressed in white garments, might enter the 
inner sanctum, the Holy of Holies. Besides making 
offerings on his own and his family’s account, he bought 
two goats 011 account of the people, and presented them 
at the door of the tabernacle. He then cast lots upon 
them, one for Jehovah, the other for Azazel, or, as it is 
usually translated, the scapegoat. The meaning THe 
of the latter name cannot be settled, many »capesoat. 
imagining it to represent some spirit antagonistic to 
Jehovah. The goat on which Jehovah’s lot fell was 
offered as a sin-offering ; the other was “ presented alive 
before the Lord, to make an atonement with him, and to 
let him go for a scapegoat (Azazel) into the wilderness.” 
The bullock offered for himself and his family having 
been sacrificed, the high-priest took some of its blood, 
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with a censer of burning embers and a handful of incense, 
and went into the Holy of Holies. Then, casting the 
incense upon the embers, he raised a cloud before the 
mercy-seat, and dipping his finger into the blood, sprinkled 
it seven times before the mercy-seat. A similar ceremony 
afterwards took place with the blood of the slain goat. 
A further sprinkling of blood took place in the outer 
sanctum, or Holy Place, some of the blood of both victims 
being sprinkled on the altar of incense. Similarly the 
outer altar in the enclosure was sprinkled, especially the 
horns of the altar. The whole tabernacle being thus 
purified, the live goat was brought, and the liigh-priest 
laid both his hands on its head and confessed over it “all 
the iniquities of the children of Israel, putting them upon 
the head of the goat"; and finally the goat was sent 
away, in charge of a suitable man, into the wilderness, 
that he might carry away all their sins “ into a land not 
inhabited.'* After bathing, the high-priest offered the 
two rams, one for himself and one for the people, as 
burnt-offerings. The fat of the sin-offerings was also 
burnt, and their flesh was earned away and burned out- 
side the camp. The traditional form of the prayer offered 
by the higli-priest over the head of the goat is thus given 
in the later treatise of the Mishna, entitled Yoma: “0 
Lord, the house of Israel, Thy people, have trespassed, 
rebelled, and sinned before Thee. I beseech Thee, 0 Lord, 
forgive now their trespasses, rebellions, and sins, which 
Thy people have committed, as it is written in the Law 
of Moses Thy servant, saying that in that day there shall 
be 4 an atonement for you to cleanse you. that ye may be 
clean from all your sins before the Lord.* '* 

The remarkable significance of this Day of Atonement 
is evident. In addition to continual expiations of known 
Meaning of sins by individuals, together with various volun- 
Dayof tary offerings, the whole nation is considered 
Atonement. ^ nee( j confession of sin, atonement, and puri- 
fication before Jehovah; and the higli-priest, as repre- 
senting the nation, makes atonement, and purifies the 
sanctuary and the people. The offering of goats and 
other animal offerings is probably connected historically, 
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though perhaps unconsciously, with the offering of human 
sacrifices by nations around, and with Abraham’s offering 
of Isaac, and with the idea of substitution of animals for 
human victims. In any case, such is the natural inter- 
pretation of the laying of the hands on the head of the 
victim while making confession. But we cannot yet, 
with certainty, explain why there were two goats, and 
the sending forth of one into the wilderness; lor it, like 
the other, formed part of the sin-offering to Jehovah. 
Many consider that it was sent into the wilderness to 
.signify the carrying of the sins of the people out of the 
presence of Jehovah. In any case, we may find in the 
ceremonies of the Daj r of Atonement the most impressive 
of the many solemnities we have hitherto survej'ed. 

Here we may fittingly refer to those visible manifesta- 
tions in which Jehovah is recorded to have appeared to 
llis people or His priests, often referred to by The 
the name Sheehinah {majesty or presence of Shechinah. 
God which word, however, is not found in Scripture, 
and is first found in the Targums, or Jewish Commen- 
taries. It. expresses the visible presence of God as dwell- 
ing among His people, said to be lacking in Zerubbabel's 
temple, while pertaining to that of Salomon, and to the 
tabernacle. The appearance was described as a brilliant 
light enveloped in a cloud, which alone was for the most 
part visible. The ••glory of the Lord’’ is stated to have 
rested upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six 
days; and on the seventh day, the sight of the glory 
of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the e\es of the children of Israel. * ? AVhen the 
tabernacle was finished, a cloud covered it, and the glory 
of the Lord filled the tabernacle, so that Moses was not 
able to enter it. On occasions when he did enter it, the 
cloud descended 1o tho door of the tabernacle, and "the 
Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man speaketli to 
liis friend.*’ In Numbers vii. we read that “ when 
Moses went into the tent of meeting to speak with Him, 
then ho heard tho Voice speaking to him from above the 
mercy-seat.*’ 

After the Pay of Atonement, the two most peculiar 

c 
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observances of the Israelites were the weekly Sabbath and 
The the annual Passover. The Sabbath was no 
sabbath, doubt related to a very general Oriental prac- 
tice, as old as Yedism and Zoroastrianism, and very early 
in use among the Semites, of arranging their religious 
festivals or meetings in accordance with the four quarters 
of the moon. Abstinence from work was its chief charac- 
teristic among the early Israelites. This became a 
grievous burden ; no fire might be lighted on the Sab- 
bath, and it is related that a man was once stoned to 
death for gathering sticks on that day. Although, in the 
writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Nehemiah, we read of 
various infractions of the Sabbath having become fre- 
quent, the general practice of the Jews was to obey the 
law strictly: and m the time of Mattathias nr, ltkS., 
even fighting m self-defence was abstained from, with 
disastrous results, until lie asserted its lawfulness The 
minuteness with which the Pharisees and the Rabbinical 
schools regulated Sabbath observances in the time of 
Christ is well known, as well as the resistance which Ho 
ottered to this. Consequently, it is not surprising to find 
that no regulations for its observance were given in the 
writings ot the apostles, and that Sabbath-breaking is 
nev* r denounced by them. The orthodox Jews still main- 
tain the Sabbath of the seventh day, beginning on Friday 
at sunset and ending with the next suns«*t. 

Regular Sabbath services, such as those of the syna- 
gogue, did not arise in Mosaic times, nor indeed till after 
the return of the Jews from Babylon. The* morning and 
evening sacrifices by the priests were doubled on the 
Sabbath, and there are grounds for believing that the 
well-to-do feasted on sacrificial meat on that day. In 
Isaiah lviii. 13, 14. it is indicated that the Sabbath should 
be called a delight, and should be honoured by u not doing 
thine own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor 
speaking tliine own words.” The synagogue services 
may well have arisen as an elevating influence, in leant ion 
from the debased character of the meetings and local 
observances at a distance from the great religious centre, 
of which the magnificent epliod made by Gideon, the 
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graven and the molten images and the teraphini of 
Micali, were some of the apparatus, while groves and 
origin of the high-places were some of the scenes. Although 
synagogue, the prophets and prophetical schools appear to 
have met for sacrifice and praise on fixed days, it is 
probable that the Babylonish captivity, with its isolation 
emphasising the need of frequent meetings for mutual 
comlort and worship, witnessed the true origin of syna- 
gogue worship, which after the return played an im- 
poitant part in preserving the Jews as a peculiar people. 
After the Maccaba?an uprising, the establishment of local 
synagogues spread, until almost every town had one or 
more synagogues. Inasmuch as it was apart from the 
temple service, and did not essentially depend on the 
priests, the synagogue tended to establish a freer atmo- 
sphere of study and criticism, and it is significant that 
the first teaching of Jesus took place in country syna- 
gogues. where He met with far less opposition than He 
immediately received when He taught in the Temple 
precincts. 

The synagogue, of varying size, stood if possible on the 
highest ground in or near the town, and was so arranged 
that worshippers on entering, and in prayer, faced towards 
Jerusalem. At its Jerusalem end was placed an ark or 
chest containing the roll of the Law of Moses, and near 
this were the chief seats, for which the scribes and 
Pharisees competed. A lamp perpetually burned near 
it, w'hile other lamps were brought by worshippers for 
the Sabbath ; the special seven-branched candlestick w*as 
only lighted up on the great festivals. Near the middle 
of the building was a platform, on the middle of which 
stood a pulpit. The mass of the people sat, according to 
sexes, on either side of a low partition. 

The officials of the synagogues were an elder, or rabbi, 
or a chapter of rabbis (rulers of the synagogue j, presided 
Officials of over by a chief rabbi ; these could exeommuni- 
synagoffue. cate, or “ put out of the synagogue,” any who 
were held to have broken the law, and not purged their 
offences. There was usually a chief reader or prayers and 
of the law. who was not engaged in business, and was 
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chosen l>y the congregation, and set apart by the imposi 
tion of hands. Each synagogue also had a body ot ten 
men, making up a legal congregation, and attending all 
the services. 

The Law of Moses was read in the synagogues on every 
Sabbath morning in regular order, so as to be gone 
through once a year; the Prophetical books order of 
were read as a second lesson in like manner, service 
Afterwards came an exposition, or sermon, drawn from 
one of the lessons, delivered by one of the rulers, or a 
person appointed or allowed by them. Pra} r er preceded 
and benediction concluded the service. Tins was the 
principal service. On the Sabbath afternoon, and al>o 
oil Mondays and Thursdays, there was a reading of the 
Law, and services wore of course held on i'osthals. 

The Jewish Sabbath was the basis of a series of ob- 
servances in which the number seven was predominant. 
Every seventh month, the seventh year, and The seventh 
the forty-ninth or fiftieth <the jubilee vear\ month, 
were specially sacred. The seventh month opened with 
the Feast of Trumpets, when offerings wire doubled, and 
trumpets were blown throughout the clay, instead ot 
merely at the time of .sacrifice. This month was further 
notable lor containing the Day of Atonement, and the 
joyful Feast of Tabernacles. In the seventh, or Sabbatic 
year, the land was to lie fallow, ■■ that the poor The Sabbatic 
of thy people may eat : and what they leave year, 
the bea.sts of the lield shall eat." The spontaneous pro- 
duce of the fields was to bo for the poor, strangers, and 
cattle. In Deuteronomy xv. the Sabbatic year is also a 
year for the release of debts ; but it is not certain that 
they were aWdished, ami they may have been merely 
postponed. Many think the Sabbatic year was only 
enjoined to be observed the seventh year alter the settle- 
ment of Canaan, and that it was rarely observed until 
after the Captivity. We may regard this law as intended 
to signify an acknowledgment of the Divine ownership 
of the land. 

The year of jubilee was an extra Sabbatical year, an- 
nounced on the Day of Atonement by the blowing of 
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trumpets throughout the land. The word jubilee” 
The year of either means the trumpet itself, or the sound 
jubilee, it produced. Everj r Israelite was to recover 
the land originally assigned to his family, however it 
might have been alienated. The soil was to lie fallow 
during the year, and only the natural growth was to be 
gathered. The law of freedom extended also to servitude; 
all Israelites who had become bondmen recovered their 
freedom. Houses in the open country followed the law 
about land, while those in walled cities were not affected 
by it. Undoubtedly this legislation had a strong tendency 
to prevent the accumulation of great wealth in the hands 
of a few, and was an additional feature distinguishing 
the Israelites from surrounding nations. We have no 
knowledge as to how tar the Sabbatic and Jubilee years 
were observed. 

Next to the Sabbath the most enduring Jewish obser- 
vance is the Passover, and the Easter festival in which 
The it is represented by Christians. Thus the 

Passover. Exodus from Egypt is linked with an annual 
world-wide festival of Christianity. It combined the sig- 
nifications of a harvest thanksgiving and an anniversary 
of the escape from Egypt ; and some critics think the 
latter association was later than the other. To detail all 
particulars connected with it would be too length}' ; but 
the narrative of the Exodus lays stress on the eating of 
unleavened bread, because of the hurry of departure from 
Egypt not allowing time for the slow- working leaven to 
be used : on the killing of* a lamb or kid without blemish, 
the sprinkling of the side-posts and the lintel of the hou>e 
door with the animal's blood, its being roasted whole, and 
on keeping the bones unbroken. The haste of the meal, 
the preparations for a journey, the staff in the hand, are 
all graphically described: and in memory of this, and 
the death of the firstborn of Egypt, all male fir>tboru 
were consecrated to God, the animals to be sacrificed, 
the sons to be redeemed. 

In later directions for the observation of this festival 
we find that the offering of the Omer, or first sheaf* of 
wheat harvest, a seven days’ eating of unleavened bread. 
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and a series of expensive sacrifices of bullocks, rams, 
lambs, etc., were ordained. Also the sacrifice of the 
Passover was to be made only at the national sanctuary. 
This latter regulation is regarded by those wdio argue 
for the late origin of Deuteronomy and of the priestly 
code as having only arisen when Israel was united under 
the kings, and when a centralisation took place of all 
great acts of worship at Jerusalem. 

The later Israelitish observation of the Passover began 
on the 14th of Nisan (part of March and April.#, when all 
leaven was put away from dwellings, and every Passover in 
male Israelite repaired to Jerusalem, taking an later times, 
offering of money in proportion to his means. As the 
sun set, the lambs offered were slain, and the fat and 
blood given to the priests ; the animals were then roasted 
and eaten whole, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
i endive, chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles', no portion being 
left till the morning. On the loth was a holy assembly, 
and no work might be done. On this and the following 
days additional animals were sacrificed, but it is probable 
that these were omitted in later times. On the lGth the 
first sheaf was waved l»y the priest before Jehovah, and 
the festival ended with a solemn assembly on the 21st. 
We do not know when the drinking of wine at the 
Passover meal was introduced : but it became the custom 
to provide at least four cups of wine, mostly red, to be 
drunk with water, the cups being passed round at certain 
intervals. Another addition to the early forms was the 
hinging of a series of psalms of praise, known as the Hallel 
(a shortened form of Hallelujah*. Psalms cxiii. and cxiv. 
were sung early in the meal, and Psalms exv. to cxviii. 
after the fourth cup had boon passed round. 

The next great lestival, following the Passover after an 
interval of seven weeks from the second day, was that 
generally known as Pentecost, but also as the 
Feast ot Weeks, or of the First Fruits. This ** 03 
period of seven weeks included the whole of harvest time, 
from the beginning of barley-harvest to the compete 
ingathering of the wheat. At this feast, in addition to 
the regular sacrifices, two loaves of leavened bread made 
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from the new wheat, were to be waved before Jehovah 
by the priests, who afterwards ate them. At the same 
time seven lambs, a bullock, and two rams, and other 
offerings were to be sacrificed. This was a more joyful 
celebration than the Passover, and special directions wore 
given that the Lovite, the stranger, the fatherless, and 
the widow should share in it. 

The principal autumn festival was the Feast of Taber- 
nacles or of ingathering, when the whole of the crops of 

Feast of the year had been gathered ill. It lasted seven 
Tabernacles. Jays, followed bv a special day of assembly 
and sacrifice. som« times called an eighth day. I Hiring 
the seven days the people were commanded to live 
temporarily in booths, which were made m the branches 
of olive, palm, pine, and other tivis with thnk foliage 
In Jerusalem th»*s«. booths were built on tie* ll.it roofs ni 
th*' lions.**, in their courts, m tlm court of the Temple, 
and m the pnneipal siiv.ts. Specially numerous animal 
sacrifices were otiercd throughout the we. k, including 
seventy hull* c ks. m addition to private otlcrings. so that 
more animals were slam at this period than at any other. 
On the eighth morning the booths wen* dismantled, and 
the peup •• returned to their houses. The booths may be 
regarded as a standing memorial of tin* I-nmlreV foinnr 
nomadic lib*. 

AVe must not omit to mention that the .spring festival 
or P«i«su\cr. Pentecost, and Feast of T.ibenmeles wen* 
the three great national lotivals at whn-h «\eiy male 
Israelite in later tunes was bound to go up to Jenisalein : 
in earlier times, to the place when* the tabernacle was 
pitched. This regular lesort to a common centre nuisi 
have had a powerful influence m uniting tlu* people. 
Thus we sc* the rise* of one of the great s\ .stems of 
religious pilgrimage still so powerful among the Hindus, 
Mahometans, and Unman Catholics. 

It remains to mention the Feast of Trumpets, which 
took place on t lie day of the new moon which preceded 

Feastof by ten days the Day of Atonement. It was 
Trumpets, one of the seven days of* special holy assembly 
and sacrifice : on it trumpets w’ere blown all day. Pos- 
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sil*ly it was intended to prepare the people for the 
solemnities of the Day of Atonement; but it was clearly 
a sort of New* Year's Day, introducing the seventh or 
Sabbatical month of the Jewish calendar. 

To complete here the account of forms of worship, no 
form of prayer was enjoined by the Mosaic* code, and it 
is fiom later history that we derive the most p rayer aiid 
emphatic testimony to the habit of prayer forms of 
among the Israelites : and it is extremely worshi P* 
improbable, seeing the abundance of prayers in the Egyp- 
tian and Semitic religions, that there was any lack ot 
them in early Mosaic tunes. The beautiful benediction 
of Numbers vi. 21 -“id — ••Jehovah bless thee and keep 
thee; Jehovah make llis face slnne upon thee, and be 
gracious to thee : Jehovah lilt up His countenance upon 
the**, and give thee peace" — is a veiy early example ot 
the form ot liturgy w inch aru^o to such high development 
ml the* Hook of P>alms. m which aie included prayers, 
praise, confessions, timinphai songs, and formal recitals, 
travelling the whole liehl ot human ♦ xperience. often in 
the loftiest strain of poetry. But in their great days the 
Jo\vi>h people wen* not given to the vain repetitions ot 
players and sacred phrases which afterwards became 
Ruiciui A lonn lor use when otfermg iirat fruits is 
given in Deuteronomy xxvi. T> lu, 1J lo. Probably 
prayer was offered alter e\ery sacrifice. In later Jewish 
times individuals appear to have gone up regularly to the 
Temple to pray, and when away from Jerusalem they 
prayed with their windows open towards Jerusalem. 
Numerous remaikable and well-known prayers, both on 
public and pm ate occasions, arc recorded in the Old 
Test ament, among which we may note the prayer of 
Solomon at the Dedication of the Temple, and that of 
the priests, in the second Temple, m Nehemiah’s time. 

Apart from the regular oileniigs, the consecration ot 
persons and tilings to Jehovah, and the making and ful- 
tilment oi vows, entered largely into the Jewish Vowfc 
religion. Ewald ■•“Antiquities of Israel ") thus 
describes the making of vows: In order to obtain from 
(Sod some good thing, the want, of which ho felt with 
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painful keenness, a man desired to give up on liis part 
something dear to himself ; but because his own weakness 
made him despair of being able to make this sacrifice, 
or at least because it could not bo made immediately, 
he bound himself through an oath to God, spoken out 
clearly and with the utmost seriousness, that he would 
fulfil it. This naturally inspired him with a strength 
which had previously failed him, and which, perhaps, 
without this spasmodic flight, he would never have pos- 
sessed.” The occurrence of extraordinary emergencies 
sometimes, as in other religions, inspired the most tremen- 
dous vows — such as the sacrifice of Jephthah's daughter 
— which were iulfilled ; but the Law allowed of the 
annulling of some vows, such as those of a wife or un- 
married daughter by the head of the family, and the 
redemption of others by a valuable olFering, according 
to a scale carefully drawn up. The last degeneration 
of such a practice was seen in the corban custom at the 
time of Christ, when a man might prevent himself from 
giving to another, or even to his parent's utmost need, 
by vowing his property to God, even without actually 
resigning its possession and enjoyment. 

In prohibiting all mutilations or tortures of the human 
body, excepting that which constituted the rite of circum- 
tin* vision so largely in vogue in South-western 
M Asia and Egypt, the Jewish religion was left 
with fasting as an important means of self-discipline in 
addition to vows and offerings. Fasting, individual and 
national, figured considerably in their sj r stem. The 
annual fast on the Day of Atonement showed the recog- 
nition granted to it, and it was often resorted to in times 
of national danger or misfortune. Another form of self- 
discipline was found in the offering of the hair and 
abstinence from wine ; and the period of thirty days’ 
abstinence, during attendance at the sanctuary, became 
specially commendable. Groups of persons who took 
Nazarites cer tain religious vows were formed from time 
and to time, such as the Rechahites and the 
itechnutM. Xazarites (more correctly Nnzirites\ the latter 
of whom consecrated their bodies and all their powers 
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to Jehovah for a limited time or for life. "Wine and 
even grapes were forbidden to them ; no change in their 
body was allowable, even the hair might not be cut ; 
dead bodies must not be approached. At the end of the 
period of the vow, special offerings were made in the 
Temple. Samson, Samuel, and John the Baptist appear 
to have all been Nazarites for life. 

How far the Jewish religion was from the other 
religions we have described can partially be judged by 
comparing them in detail, though our brief survey leaves 
many topics unnoticed. The deification of heroes or 
priests, the worship of relics, monasticism, the worship 
of ancestors, wizardry, and magic, found no home in the 
Jewish system. And perhaps that which pre- CoMecration 
vented these from arising, and which elevated of*tifewJSe 
the nation most in the religious scale, was the P 88 * 1 ®* 0 
declaration and the constant inward sense that e ov * 
the nation and its individuals were holy, consecrated to 
Jehovah, and must therefore be kept pure from all inward 
and outward defilement, and when defiled in any* way 
must be purified by appropriate submission, repentance, 
and offerings. The people are declared in Deuteronomy 
to be the children of Jehovah : and the dedication of the 
first-born children and the offerings of firstlings and first- 
fruits kept in memory and expressed gratitude for the 
deliverances which Jehovah had wrought for them. 
Special kinds of food, special laws of purification, and 
other peculiar personal regulations were devised to 
strengthen the feeling of separation from other nations, 
and of exceptional elevation as the children of Jehovah. 
The Jewish religion had as its birthright the revelation, 
in a degree far above that which others had attained, 
‘•Holy shall ye be, for holy am I.” Xot a human ideal, 
but a Diviue example was the standard set before the 
nation. Thus the nation became a household united by 
one thought, one worship, and thus it attained a strength 
which long protected its feebleness. Rejecting an earthly 
sovereign, the ideal of Jehovah as Sovereign was raised 
above the nation ; and laws had so much the more the 
sanction of public opinion, as they were believed to come 
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direct from God, and to be enforced by temporal punish- 
ments and calamities, apart from the decreed penalties 
by which alone pardon and restoration could be obtained 
by offenders. And, on the other hand, the laws were the 
more readily enforced, as it will bo seen on close study 
that the majority of them had the soundest basis in natural 
jaws, and others were at least in accordance with the 
best wisdom of the time, or represented substantial im- 
provement on practices ot the surrounding nations. 

It may be astonishing at first sight to find that the 
Jewish law regarded a large number of animals and 
clean and natural conditions or objects as unclean which 
unclean we do nor : but in this it only followed the 
a nim a l s. of many peoples and religions, which 

find certain repulsions inherent, and 'which create others 
in virtue of some accidental conditions. Ruminant 
animals, finny and scaly fish, and locusts w r ere allowed 
to be eaten; but the earned, have, coney, and swine, and 
all the smaller land animals were forbidden. The mode 
of death, too, was important ; any mode which did not 
allow the blood to be thorough]}* drained from the flesh 
was forbidden, for the eating of blood, in which animal 
life was supposed especially to reside, was strictly tabooed. 
All dead animal matter made him who touched it impure. 
The elaboration of the regulations about impurity and 
Means of purification is too great* lor us to deal with 
purification, here : but th* y had the object not only of 
making and keeping the body of the .servant of Jehovah 
clean and puio. but of guarding carefull}* the purity of 
the spirit, though, as we know, this object, to a very con- 
siderable extent, was not attained. AVe may note among 
the means of purification, specially purified water, cedar- 
wood, threads of scarlet cloth, the leaves and stalk of the 
hyssop, and a red heifer. One striking particular in 
which a difference from Egyptian practice was shown, 
w r as in the discontinuance of embalming the dead. 

Burial was performed at a distance from human dwell- 
ings, and, as far as possible, in caves, natural or artificial. 

The impurity attaching to enemies’ possessions, 
as usually polluted in some way by alien re- 
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Jigions, was shown by the frequency with which they 
were entirely destroyed, instead of being utilised as legiti- 
mate booty. Conversely, the touching of sacred objects 
after they were consecrated was an offence of the deepest 
dye, often punished by death. It is worthy of remark 
that many of the Israelitish regulations showed a know- 
ledge, or at least instinct, about the laws of health, which 
would have done credit to many a nation presumedly 
much more advanced in civilisation. 

The relationships within which marriage was allowed 
were strictly limited ; and a man was forbidden to marry 
two sisters at the same time, although a senti- mhiage 
ment about the hereditary descent of property Hunts, 
made it a duty for a man’s brothers in succession to 
marry his widow if he died childless. All unnatural lusts 
were most strictly forbidden and heavily punished ; and 
even the mixture of different seeds 111 sowing, and the 
union of wool and linen in the same garment, w’ere 
unlawful. * 

Through all the Jewish ideas of their relation to 
Nature we find ruling a belief that it belongs to God. 
Young fruit trees were not to be cropped till Nature 
three years had passed : in the fourth year the property of 
fruit w r as offered to Jehovah, and only after- j6hovalL 
wards did it come into use by man. The ox treading out 
the corn was not to be muzzled ; eggs or young birds- 
were not to be taken from the nest while the mother was 
there ; domestic animals were to share the rest of the 
Sabbath; and all this that it might be w r ell with the 
people who belonged to the same God wdiose were the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms. Thus we may 
understand the depth of the feeling which inspired in the 
50th Psalm the lines (Porowne’s translation) : — 

u Mine is every beast of the forest, 

The cattle u|>ou the mountains by thousands. 

1 know every bird of the mountains, 

And that which 1110 vet h in the tield is with Me.” 

The strength of that feeling in favour of the protection 
of human life which in so many nations and religions 
makes revenge of murder an absolute duty, was shown 
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by the permission given to the heirs of a murdered man, 
Blood- and especially the next heir, the redeemer, 
revenge, to execute punishment upon him, though his 
guilt was first to be determined by a regular investi- 
gation, two witnesses at least being required. Blood- 
money was not allowed to bo accepted. When the 
murderer was unknown, a special mode of expiation was 
provided, so that the people of the neighbourhood might 
cities of be cleared from Divine vengeance. Unwitting 
roftige. manslaughter was only purged by fleeing to a 
sacred city of refuge, which he could not leave, or the 
avenge might slay him. So strongly was the right of 
blood-revenge maintained, that even King David could 
not prevent Joab from putting it in force without the. 
sanction of any court. There is every reason to believe 
that the Jewish people were unstained by the practices 
of infanticide, which were so glaring an evil in many 
Oriental nations. 

Minor injuries were to be punished in kind — eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
M An eye for for burning,” etc.; although later, when the 
an ®y*" offended person consented, they could be expi- 
ated by money payments. Injuries received in a mutual 
quarrel were satisfied by payment for loss of time. But 
the Jewish law took cognisance of offences which were 
followed by no physical injury. Slander, hatred, false 
witness, unequal honour to the rich, are unsparingly con- 
demned ; and many positive precepts show the rise of 
kindly feelings, of compassion, of tolerance and kindliness 
towards strangers, as well as of true justice in word and 
deed, in generous fulness, among the Israelites. The 
precept, “ Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old man,” might have been written 
in China. 

The references to the year of jubilee w ill already have 
explained one feature of the law of property, which aimed 
Usury beeping the land in tins hands of the same 
families permanently. The tendeney of the 
Israelites to lend money for interest is strongly maiked 
by the stringent prohibitions of usury which are found in 
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the Law, and the Deuteronomic acknowledgment that 
interest might be taken from strangers, though not from 
fellow-Israelites. Already in Exodus the practice of 
taking pledges for loans was in existence, and it became 
necessary to forbid keeping a man's outer garment (used 
as a bed-covering) beyond sunset. A widow’s garment 
might not be taken, nor a liandmill, and the creditor 
might not enter the debtor's house to seize his goods. 
The service of the debtor who was unable to pay might 
be demanded, or that of liis wife or child ; but such 
Hebrew bondslaves were to be released in the seventh 
year. Yet the slave could voluntarily renounce his free- 
dom. at the cost of having his ear bored through 81avefc 
with an awl against the door or door-post of the 
sanctuary. Slaves, while placed in a pcsition much better 
than in other surrounding nations, in fact being treated 
much as hired servants, were yet somewhat strictly kept 
in servitude, and their emancipation only appears to have 
been customary in the year of jubilee. Female slaves 
also were treated as chattels with regard to marriage or 
concubinage. After the Babylonish captivity slavery 
went out of use among the Jews. 

The elevation of the Jewish religion above most others 
is shown in another particular — the treatment of strangers, 
other than fellow-countrymen. Strictly lair Treatment of 
treatment of them is enjoined ; nay, in Leviticus ®trareere. 
we are told, The stranger that sojourneth with you shall 
be unto you as the homeborn among you, and tliou shalt 
love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land ot 
Egypt/’ The widow and orphan, the poor and friendless, 
were to be kindly received and succoured, to whatever 
race they belonged, and the) r were to be made partakers 
in the joys of sacrifice to Jehovah. 

The 1 elation of children to parents was originally one 
of as great subordination as that of slave to master; the 
duty of submission on the part of the child Parent# and 
was regarded as so paramount that it received children, 
separate mention in the Decalogue ; but this did not 
exclude, nay, it, implied a tender regard for children 
which is exemplified in many Old Testament narratives. 
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On the other hand, the disobedience of a child might be 
punished with any severity. Death was the punishment 
of a child that struck or cursed a parent, although in 
Deuteronomy this punishment might only be inlheied on 
a rebellious son after a hearing of the case before the 
elders of a city. Again, a child might be sold or given 
in pledge for a debt; and in several instances a whole 
family was destroyed for the sin of the head. In Deut- 
eronomy. however, we read that the children are not to 
be put to deatli for the sin of tin* fathers; and this is 
interpreted by those w ho regard Deuteronomy as a late 
compilation, as indicating a gradual relaxation of the 
severity of the early law. 

The marriage laws of the Israelites are oil the whole 
so well known that no extended notice is needed : but 
wives and with marriage the husband gained a powerful 
concutinea. command over the wife, and she was often 
practically bought, and might be divorced with com- 
parative ease. A husband who doubted Ins wife’s lidelity 
might take her to the sanctuary and demand that the 
priest should subject her to an awe-inspiring trial by 
ordeal, giving her a peculiarly compounded drink, “the 
water ot jealousy,” which was expected to bring destruc- 
tion upon a guilty* woman. That women by no means 
occupied the degraded position assigned to them in many 
Oriental countries is evidenced by numerous instances of 
women being prophetesses, and even military leaders, and 
being greatly honoured even by the most renowned 
prophets. Marriage was viewed as an honourable estate : 
children were a heritage from Jehovah. Violations of 
purity cannot have been common : and a great distinction 
was thus maintained between the Jews and surrounding 
nations. Concubinage and double marriages were allowed ; 
but these were very different from the licentiousness of 
many Oriental States. The kings were commanded not 
to multiply their wives — a command which they evidently 
disregarded. In later Jewish times monogamy appears 
to have become customary", although divorce v\as much 
abused. Hebrew marriage was not connected with any 
religious rite. 
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That the moral condition of the Jews was high com- 
pared with most other nations is evident from comparing 
their histories. That they were largely exempt aeneralmoral 
from the vices which found a home with condition ot 
extreme wealth is undoubted. That they IsraeL 
owed much to the examples of their early leaders is 
equally true. But they owed more to the vivid conception 
and assimilation of the belief that they were Jehovah’s 
chosen people, who must therefore be holy and pure, and 
must reject all the practices which His prophets denounced 
as displeasing to Him. Nowhere else can we find a na- 
tion inspired w r ith the ideal of a Divine King, guiding 
every step and giving every victory. And although this 
ideal proved to be bej^ond their strength to realise fully, 
and they were not skilled enough in statecraft to frame 
a practicable republic, their ideal lived on even when 
they had set up an earthly kingdom, and bore especial 
fruit when an odious foreign domination controlled them. 
When most held in subjection, they turned their thoughts 
to a coming Deliverer. Divine yet human, -who should 
release them from bondage and place them in triumph 
at the head of human affairs. 
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T HE original family priests of Israel, when the pat- 
riarch ceased to perform all religious rites himself, 
were the eldest sons ; and it was a great change from this 
The priest- system when a special tribe engrossed priestly 
hood. duties. This is recorded as having been the 
work of the new religious development which dated from 
Moses, which, including as it did loftier ideas, more com- 
plex observances, and numerous new laws, tended to 
become from the first associated with that family to which 
the new ideas and their propagation had been committed. 
Aaron. P ro ^ a bly Aaron had, during Moses’ absence in 
Midian, been already stirring up his people to 
revolt against the Egyptians ; but his character, much 
less original and steadfast than his brother’s, so far yielded 
to opportunism as to become the instrument of the 
worship of Jehovah under the image of a golden calf, 
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wliicli led to a kind of festival very repugnant to Moses, 
and produced one of the grandest manifestations of the 
great leader’s self-suppression and willingness to give 
himself for his people. But Aaron’s sin having sprung 
from a desire to yield to popular sentiment in order that 
he might turn it towards the true worship, he was not 
therefore incapacitated for becoming the first high priest 
of Israel ; but his ordination was through Moses. It was 
celebrated by a sin-offering, a burnt-offering, and a meat- 
offering, the putting on of special robes, anointing with 
oil, the offering of a ram of consecration, and the sprink- 
ling of its blood upon Aaron and his sons as well as 
upon the altar and its vessels. Aaron’s special priest- 
hood was distinctly guarded by the punishment of his 
sons Nadab and Abihu for offering strange fire ” on the 
altar, and of Korah and the Levites for rebelling against 
his supremacy. Aaron’s tendency to presumption and 
self-confidence is shown more than once in the Biblical 
narrative, and it is typical of the character subsequently 
maintained by the priesthood, which became conservative 
of established tradition and of sacerdotal rights rather 
than possessed of a reforming and elevating spirit. 

The high priest wore a special dress, including : (1) A 
tunic of linen, called an ephod, in two parts, back and 
front, clasped together at either shoulder by a The high 
large onyx, with the names of six of the tribes prieit’BdreBi. 
engraved on it ; round the waist it was bound by a girdle 
of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine linen. (2 f A breast- 

E late, fastened to the onyx-stones and the girdle, and 
aving lour rows of three precious stones, each having 
the name of one of Israel's sons upon it. These stones 
may themselves have constituted the A * Urim and Timm- 
mim” (Light and Perfection), which were the medium 
through which Divine answers were obtained by the high 
priest. Some think that it was a plate of gold on which 
the name of Jehovah was engraved, and that by fixing 
Ins attention on it, the priest was elevated into urimand 
the prophetic spirit. A more plausible theory ^wamiiiL 
is, that the Urim was a symbol of Light, analogous to the 
scarubams similarly worn by the Egyptian priests ; whi’e 
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the Thummim was a symbolic imago of Truth, such as 
was worn by the priestly judges of Egypt. This Egyptian 
origin accords with their not being described in the 
Pentateuch, as being so well known to the people. Dean 
Plumptre (Dictionary of Bible, Art. u Trim and Thuni- 
mim") suggests that the high priest, iixing his gaze on 
these symbols, concentrated his thoughts on the Light 
and Perfection they represented, and on the holy name 
of Jehovah. Thence he pa»ed into an ecstatic state in 
which all lower human elements weie forgot ten, and he 
received a higher insight which w as accepted as Divine. 

• 3i A blue “robe of the ephod,' J worn beneath it, trimmed 
with pomegranates, in blue, red, and crimson, with a 
golden bell between each alternate pomegranate. 4 ( A 
mitre, or upper turban, having a gold plate fastened to 
it by a ribbon, and bearing the inscription, “ Holiness to 
Jehovah/' Besides the.>e, the high priest wore, m common 
with the subordinate priest*, an embroidered coat or tunic, 
with girdle and drawers. f A simple linen turban was worn 
by the priest* instead of th.* high priest's mitre. 

The special functions of the high priest will already 
have been partly gathered irum the account of ceremonies. 

Special To him alone uas it permitted to enter the 
functions of inner sanctuary, or Holy of Holies, once a year 
high priest. on t j ie g reat ( ] a y 0 f atonement. During the 
high priest's lifetime poisons who had tied to a city of 
retuge might not quit it. The high priest was turbiddm 
to rend his clothes lur the dead, or to tollow a funeral. 
In other particulars his functions might vary greatly 
with circumstances ; but so long as his character com- 
manded the people's reverence, lie was the interpreter of 
the will of God to the people, and cast the sacred lots 
to determine important questions. But in later times, 
when the priesthood became more formal and conseivu- 
tive, these functions passed largely into the hands of the 
prophets, and at times there was antagonism between the 
priestly and prophetical classes. It is worthy of notice, 
that in the account of the dedication of Solomon's Temple, 
the high priest is not mentioned ; the new royal power 
had eclipsed him. Indeed, this was largely the case 
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during tlie monarchy. After the Babylonian captivity 
the high priest again became prominent. Jaddua, high 
priest at the time of Alexander the Great, met Thelatar 
him in procession, and was treated reverentially Ms* Prtwita. 
by him. To Simon the Just is ascribed the completion 
of the Old Testament canon. During his brother Eleazar’s 
priesthood the Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
was made at Alexandria for Ptolemy Philadelphia. The 
degeneracy of Eleazars successors was followed by the 
brilliant revival of the priesthood in the family of the 
Maccabees, which lasted from n.c. 153 to 35, when Aris- 
tobulus was murdered by order of his brother-in-law, 
Herod the 4i Great.” Henceforward the high priesthood 
was more degraded than it had ever been. Herod and 
his successors made and unmade high priests at will, often 
men of low birth; and in the 107 years preceding the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, there had been twenty- 
eight. high priests. 

The Jewish priests < kohcn). as an order, appear to have 
been constituted especially out of the family and descend- 
ants of Aaron. We only read of the consecra- 
tion of his sons, and afterwards the office was hereditary 
hereditary, until Jeroboam, in founding the p 11 ® 81 *- 
kingdom of Israel, appointed a fresh priesthood. They 
wore linen garments and caps whenever they ministered 
m the Tabernacle or Temple, where they always "went 
barefooted. No descendant of Aaron with any physical 
detect might act as priest. They were forbidden to shave 
their heads, or to imitate other priesthoods either in 
asceticism or licentiousness. In every way they were 
trained and designed to be able to clearly distinguish 
between wli&t was clean and unclean, sacred and profane. 
After the Captivity, great stress was laid on genealogical 
proof of true descent and on examination for physical 
blemishes before the Sanhedrim admitted a youth to take 
part in the Temple services. 

Abundant work was assigned to the priests. Besides 
assisting the high priests, thej’ had to keep the altar fire 
and the golden lamp perpetually burning, to offer the 
regular morning and evening sacrifices, and to be in 
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readiness to receive any worshipper and offer sacrifice, or 
otherwise do the priest's office for him. The judgment 
about leprosy, the ordeal of the waters of jealousy, and 
numerous other decisions were committed to them, and 
they were in general charged with the religious instruc- 
tion of the people. In return they received a regular 
maintenance of one-tenth of the tithes as&igned to the 
Levites, and large portions of the sacrificial offerings. 
In the time of David the priests were divided into twenty- 
four courses or sets, each of which took the services for 
a week at a time : but this order did not prevent others, 
out of their turn, from taking a share in the services, 
particularly at the great festivals. On the return from 
the Captivity, only four of these courses remained ; but 
the twenty-four were constituted anew out of the remnant. 
In later Jewish times they largely increased in number, 
and many of them were poor, ignorant, and despised. 
It is very probable that the “high places" so often 
referred to in Jewish history were supplied with priests 
claiming decent from Aaron: but they wont further 
than this, and officiated as priests of Baal, of the sun and 
moon, and of the host of heaven, v as the prophets testify. 

The piiesthood which belonged to the Levites as distinct 
from the sons of Aaron dated apparently from their rallv- 
ing round Moses and Aaron after the Israelites 
e *■ had worshipped the golden calf, when they 
consecrated themselves to defend the Tabernacle and the 
pure worship of Jehovah. After that they were adopted 
in place of the first-born as priests, and obtained a main- 
tenance from the other tribes, and numerous privileges. 
During the wilderness wanderings they carried all the 
tabernacle treasures, all the appliances of sacrifice. The}' 
gained increased influence when the Israelites had settled 
in Palestine, became diffused in forty-eight cities and 
their suburbs throughout the land, and received shares of 
booty taken in war. In the times of David ami Solomon 
they appear as hymn-writers and musicians, taking a 

! imminent pan in the services at Jerusalem ; but we 
iave no definite information as to bow they were replaced 
lrom the provincial cities. Later, they appear as scribes, 
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officers, judges, and teachers. In Deuteronomy the offices 
of preserving, copying, and interpreting the Law are 
assigned to them, and they were to read it aloud at the 
Feast of Tabernacles every seventh year, and to pro- 
nounce the curses from Mount Ebal. After the formation 
of the kingdom of Israel they left it to a large extent, and 
gathered closely into connection with Jerusalem and the 
Temple, showing themselves in Hezekiali’s time more 
zealous and upright in heart than the priests ; thus they 
acquired greater influence than ever in both Hezekiah’s 
and Josiah's reigns. They were less numerous after the 
Captivity, and did not take any special part in the forma- 
tion of synagogues, though they retained precedence in 
them, and were a majority in the Sanhedrim; but the 
Levites 111 general were only the inferior officers of the 
Temple. After its destruction they sank into the general 
mass of subdued, captive, or dispersed Jews. 

TIIE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM . 

The change from a wandering and a conquering life 
to a settled and powerful dominion was marked by the 
construction of a sacred building which, while not rival- 
ling 111 architecture and magnificence the great temples 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia, was yet a splendid monument 
of royal devotion. The design and planning of the 
Temple are in large part ascribed to David, who collected 
much of the treasure and engaged many of the workmen. 
Its site was Mount Moriah, north-east of Mount Zion, the 
altar being placed where David offered sacrifice on the 
staying of the pestilence which followed his census. This 
site being uneven in its upper portion, and not squared 
into areas suitable for the temple-courts, its dimensions 
were corrected by Solomon, who built gigantic walls as 
a substructure to support the upper buildings. 

The idea of the new Temple was plainly borrowed from 
that of the Tabernacle, whose dimensions it doubled. The 
Holy of Holies measured t\\ enty cubits every 
way ; the outer court was forty cubits long by and 
twenty broad, but it was raised to thirty cubits ,tructure - 
in height to support three outer stories of chambers for 
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the priests and temple servers; while the east end had 
a porch ten cubits in depth, and decorated with two im- 
mense bronze pillars with magnificent lify-sliapcd capitals. 
The roof was probably* flat, and any openings for light 
could only be made in the part of the Temple wall that 
rose above the side stories. Probablj’ the Holy of Holies 
was quite dark. Outside the Temple proper was a great 
court of similar shape. The internal ornamentation of 
this Temple was magnificent ; but we must leave details 
to be gathered from the narrative in 1 Kings. 

Within the Holy of Holies was placed the Ark, as it 
had been handed down for centuries ; but to accord with 
The Ark and the greater magnificence of the Temple, two 
Cheruhim. huge cherubim were set up in it, whose wings 
were of such dimensions as jointly to stretch entirely 
across the building. They were placed at a height of ten 
cubits above the floor, and could nor be seen through the 
door from the Holy Place. In this latter was a gilded 
altar and a table for skew-bread, and, according to 2 
rhronicles. ten tables with a golden candlestick on each. 
There were, besides, a huge bronze altar in the fore-court, 
and a vast laver of bronze, with vessels termed bases, in 
which water could be conveyed thence wherever needed. 
The consecration of this Te mple, after seven years and 
a half had been occupied in its erection, was the most 
magnificent ceremony in Israelitish history. The sacri- 
fices were of enormous extent, and an overpowering im- 
pression of the presence of Jehovah awed the worshippers. 

We have many evidences of the magnificence with 
which some of the kings kept up the Temple services, as 
The Temple well as of the riches which it contained. The 
wrrtc**- successive spoliations which it underwent from 
the Egj’ptians, and lor tribute to other loreign powers, 
still left sufficient treasure in it to furnish a great booty 
ior Nebuchadnezzar : and then it was, as far as fire could 
effect it, completely destroyed. 

The temple of Zerubbabel, erected about 520 n.c., after 
the return of the Jews from Babylon, is but little known 
Zerubhabei’s in. detail. Apparently the outer buildings were 
temple increased in width, and the total length of the 
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courts was considerably increased; but necessarily the 
magnificence was much diminished, and, above all, it did 
not contain the Ark of the Covenant, which had been lost 
or destroj r ed, and no copy of it was made. Nor was the 
high priest any more equipped with the breastplate, so 
essential in the consultation of the sacred oracle. But 
yet, so far as the machinery of routine worship and 
sacrifice were concerned, the priests were enabled once 
mofo to carry out the essentials of Jehovah’s service, and 
to lay an increased stress 011 the public reading and the 
observance of the Law. 

How far this temple survived the lapse of lime and the 
injuries of such tyrants and devastators as Antiochus 
Epiplianes, cannot be ascertained ; but there Herod's 
is some probability that the essential features temple, 
of the structure survived and were incorporated in the 
magnificent structure raised by Herod the Great (b.c. 20- 
12). This monarch not only enclosed the central portion 
in an extensive inner enclosure, reserved for Jews only, 
about 180 cubits by 240, adorned with splendid porches 
and gateways, but surrounded the whole with a much 
larger enclosure, open also to Gentiles. 400 cubits square, 
constructed with great engineering skill and splendour, 
vicing with that of the greatest temples of other countries. 
This was furnished with a complete series of flat-roofed 
cloisters, supported by double rows of Corinthian columns : 
on the outer side was the closed temple wall, internally 
the space was open to the great outer court of the temple. 
On the southern side, however, there was added to this 
a great porch, or practically a nave and two aisles, the 
whole 100 feet wide, and the nave rising to a height of 
100 feet. In total length, this * 1 porch’’ was longer than 
our largest English cathedrals, extending to GOO feet, and 
supported by 1G0 Corinthian columns. 

11EL1G10US GROWTH OF ISRAEL. 

Going back now' to trace some features in the religious 
development of Israel, we need only note how thoroughly 
the conquest of Canaan under Joshua and his successors 
was inspired by the belief in Jehovah's divine commission 
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to the people, and in His presence and aid in battle, the 
connection of this belief with the necessity for much 
slaughter of the peoples whom they conquered, and the 
destruction of their idols. Alter Joshua’s death the nation 
had no continuous head but the High Priest, who probably 
presided over the Assembly of the Elders of the tribes, 
and declared the will of Jehovah after consulting the 
oracle. Shiloh, north of Bethel, was for many years the 
most usual seat of the Tabernacle and residence of the 
High Priest. The cessation of united organisation lor 
war gave place to dissolving and weakening influences : 
t lie Canaanites at various tunes regained power, and the 
worship of their gods was extended ; and we hear very 
little of the High Priests or of the Assembly of Elders for 
a long period. The priestly character degenerated till 
it became a byword in the sons of Eli. when there arose 
the first of the great senes of Prophets to call back the 
people to the purer service of Jehovah, to denounce pre- 
valent sins, and to elevate the national ideal. Samuel 

Samuel. a PP ears not to ^ ave introduced any new prin- 
u ciples. but he purified the national wor>hip, 
established his jurisdiction as a pure judge, and when he 
found that loyalty to an invisible ruler failed to unite and 
preserve the people in stable order and content, he anointed 
the most notable young warrior of his time as king, and, 
as far as m him lay, e>tablished the kingdom in nglit- 
eousness. His distinction as a man possessed of insight 
into affairs human and divine was made evident by many 
circumstances. He is a religious leader outside the Aaronic 
priesthood, although his training under Eli practically 
adopted him into it : but he exalted the prophetic teach- 
ing conveyed through himself above the functions of the 
priests. *• To obey is better than sacrifice / 9 he powerfully 
asserted, and his lesson has embedded itself in the higher 
religious conscience of mankind. 

Samuel's appearance was but the first-fruit of an 
awakening which established schools of the prophets,” 
or religious companies, which manifested and trained gilts 
of s{K„*ech and song that soon became notable. Probably 
liavid, — reeogni-ci in his early youth by Samuel as 
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Saul’s successor,— in such schools matui ed those gifts 
which have made him even more famous as the sweet 
singer than as the powerful King of Israel. 

David’s religious importance, in addition to the study 
of his character and history as impartially detailed to us 
in the Old Testament, consists in his develop- Da7l{L 
ment of public worship and his contributions 
to sacred literature. Although, contrary to the notion 
which has grown up among English people, the majority 
of the Psalms are not the composition of David ; they 
derived their original stamp, their pattern, their highest 
flights from him, and are rightly associated 
most distinctively with his name. No man™ 
lias moie vividly or truly expressed the depths of human 
experience, the heights of religious aspiration, the strength 
of conviction as to God’s nature, prerogatives, and care 
for His people. Athanasius says of the Psalms Twimonyof 
that they are to him who sings them as a Athanaiiu*. 
mirror, wherein he may see himself and the motions of 
his soul, and with like feelings utter them. Luther says 
in his preface to the Psalms : 4t Where will you _ _ 
find words more aptly chosen to express joy, 
than in the Psalms of praise and the Psalms of thanks- 
giving? There thou mayest look into the heart of all the 
saints, as into fair delightful gardens, yea, even into 
heaven itself, and note with what wonderful variety there 
spring up therein, like so many exquisite, hearty, delight- 
ful flowers, s\\ eet and gladsome thoughts of God and His 
benefits. On the other hand, where canst thou find 
’ deeper, sadder, more lamentable words of sorrow than 
are to be found in the Psalms of complaint? There 
again thou mayest look into the heart of all the saints, 
as into death, yea, as into hell. How dark and gloomy 
it is there with the manifold hiding of God’s countenance! 
So likewise, when the Psalms speak of fear or hope, they 
speak in such manner of words that no painter could so 
paint the fear or the hope, and no Cicero or master of 
oratory could express them to the life more happily.’’ 

Edward Irving wrote thus of the Psalms: “For pure 
pathos and tenderness of heart, for sublime imagination, 
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lor touching pictures of natural scenery, and genial 
and Edward sympathy with Nature’s various moods; for 
Inrin £- patriotism, whether in national weal or national 
woe: for beautiful imagery, whether derived from the 
relationship of human life or the forms of the created 
universe; and for the illustration, by their help, of 
spiritual conditions: moreover, for those rapid transitions 
in which the lyrical muse delighteth, her lightsome graces 
at one time, her deep and full inspiration at another, her 
exuberance of joy and her lowest, falls of grief, and for 
every other form of the natural soul which is wont to be 
shadowed forth by this kind of composition, we challenge 
anything to be produced from t lie literature of all ages 
and countries, worthy to be compared with what we find 
even in the English version of the Book of Psalms.’’ 

After considering very many sublime passages of the 
Psalms, it may be safely said, that if the term *' inspired,” 
as signifying a gift of language and thought in a super- 
human way. may not be applied to them, it can scarcely 
be applied to anything : and the general adoption of 
their language by Christians in devotion proves their 
correspondence with the v ants and feelings of the soul. 
There are. however, very wide divergences of opinion, 
interpreta- even among orthodox divines, as to the inter- 
tionof pretation of many parages, showing that there 
Psalms. ls 11Q t] ieorv 0 f inspiration sufficiently agreed 
upon to settle all difficulties or to obviate the need of 
either ecclesiastical or private judgment. The most im- 
portant question about the interpretation of tin* Psalms 
is their reference to the Messiah expected by the Israelites, 
in the two cluuacteis of a victoiious king and a suffering 
prophet. While there can be no doubt that in most 
cases there is a primary meaning of the Psalms, applicable 
to the writer or his subject, many divines point to the 
confessions of sin as excluding numerous so-called M«*s- 
Messianic Manic passages from having a Messianic ro- 
p * al ing « ference, and maintain that in others such 
references were not consciously in the mind of the writer, 
although they have a broad and grand fulfilment in the 
Person of Christ. All but a few critics agree that the 
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Psalms in many places foreshadow or pre-typify Jesus. 
Bishop Perowne observes: “Nowhere in the Psalms are 
the redemption of the world and Israel’s final glory bound 
up with the coming of the Messiah. . . . The Advent 
to which Israel looks forward is the Advent of Jehovah. 
It is He who is Israel’s true King. It is His coming 
which shall be her redemption and her glory.” And 
Calvin, in commenting oil the 72nd Psalm, says: “They 
who will have this to be simply a prediction of the King- 
dom of Christ seem to twist the words very violently.” 1 

Apart from this, the Psalms are distinguished bej^ond 
all other sacred books by the directness of their appeal 
to God. No circumstance of life or experience ciiaracter- 
is regarded as hidden irom the Supreme Being, lstics of 
or unsuitable to be the subject of direct com- t 116 * 8 * 11118 * 
m union wit h Him. Frequently life in the midst of trouble 
or on pinnacles of greatness is associated with God in 
such a way that the human and the Divine belong to one 
cycle of being, inseparably related. The views of the 
Divine greatness and majesty developed in the Psalms 
contain some of the snblimest of all poetic expressions, 
and add emphasis to the frequent repudiations and denun- 
ciations of idolatry. Worship, by songs and music, prayer 
and praise, public and private worship, is abundantly 
inculcated : but there is little stress laid on sacrifices, 
compared with the obedience of the heart to the Divine 
law, and the consecration of the life to righteousness. 
Sin is laid bare in its inner working in the soul, and as 
inherent in human nature bv birth: but forgiveness of 
the true penitent's sin by Jehovah is asserted, and the 
assistance of God's “Holy Spirit*’ is besought in efforts 
after righteousness. Evil is recompensed to the evil-doer, 
and good will befall the righteous; and both will, in part, 

1 We may hero give the Messianic foreshadowing* from tlio 
Phallus given ni the New Testament: xxii. 18 (John xiii. 18); 
xxxiv. *20 (John xix. 9«») : xli. 9 (John xiii. 18): lxix. 10 (Rom. xv. 
:t); lxix. ‘21 (John xix. 28). In addition, “In Ps. xxxv. 11 we have 
a foreshadowing of the false testimony against Jesus: in Ps. xxii. 
7, 8, lxix. 12, of the reviling*; in Ps. xxii. Id, of the piercing of the 
hands and feet; in Ps. lxix. 21, of the offering of the gall and 
vinegar ” (Clieyno). 
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be handed on to their children. The instruction of others 
by the righteous is exemplified and encouraged, and in 
a few passages, such as Psalm vii. 4, kindness to enemies 
is dimly suggested. But the imprecations upon wilful 
transgressors of Jehovah's laws and defiers of His great- 
ness are as severe as denunciations can be, affording a 
counterpart to the Commination Service of the Church 
of England. On the other hand, little distinct mention 
Fntiuwiif a f uturc lif© made. In some of the Psalms, 
e * indeed, the state of man after death is spoken 
of as non-existence. In death there is no remembrance 
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of God. we are told, nor is there any access to Him for 
them that he down in silence. Yet, at times, there are 
glimpses of a happy future for the righteous <Ps. xvii. 15; 
xlix. 15; and if the reading "to,” rather than ••with,” glory 
be accepted, in Ps. lxxiii. 24,), and of a future judgment, 
when the good will be rewarded and the evil punished. 1 

So much might be said on questions connected with 
the Psalms, — that *• Bible within the Bible,” as it has 

1 For ‘•The Doctrine of a Future Life a* Contained in the Old 
Testament Scriptures,” see (kdciaV Fernlev Lecture. 1S74. 
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been called, — that it is difficult to choose or to abstain. 
But our main concern here is with the place of the Psalms 
in the religious history of Israel. Their matter is uni- 
versally known ; able criticism upon them is accessible, 
though unfortunately at considerable cost, in works such 
as those of Perowne and Cheyne. Consequently, we shall 
not discuss whether all the Psalms attributed to David 
in the inscriptions are by him, or whether, as some say, 
only eleven entire Psalms and portions of others are 
certainly his. It is acknowledged that the Growth of 
Psalms represent the growth of centuries, ex- the realtor, 
tending from the very early 90th Psalm, ascribed to 
Moses, to the date of the Maccabees, according to some ; 
that they grew out of smaller collections, made at different 
times by zeal like that of the “ men of Hezekiah.” who 
collected Solomon's Proverbs, and that it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain when the inscriptions, which are not 
integral parts of the Psalms, were added, or upon what 
evidence. A considerable proportion of the Psalms, doubt- 
less, beyond those of David, belong to his age, — to the 
singers and poets whom he gathered round him. Only 
two Psalms are ascribed to Solomon. The times of 
Jehoshaphat and Hezekiah witnessed the collection and 
arrangement of many Psalms. Others were written in 
connection with the Assyrian and Babylonish captivities ; 
but the greatest outpouring of sacred song, after David’s 
era, was connected with and inspired by the return from 
Babylon. The Psalms known as Pilgrim Songs, or Songs 
of the Going-up, belong to this period, and one set (cxiii.- 
cxviii.) constituted the Hallel, sung at the Passover, 
Pentecosr, etc. A strong national element marks this 
later psalmody, with less of the anguish or exultation of 
personal individual experience. Some of the Psalms, 
which are most confidently referred to the much later 
time of the desecration of Jerusalem by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, are the 44th, 74th, and 79th. 

Altogether, the Psalms consist of five books ; but how 
early this division existed cannot be said : and nvt 
each book consists of one or more groups, many Books of 
ascribed to the same authors, or sets of authors, 
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being grouped together. “The first book,” says Bishop 
Perowne, “ consists, with two or three exceptions, of 
Psalms of David ; the second, of a series of Psalms by the 
sons of Korah, and another series by David ; the third, 
of two minor collections, one supposed to be by Asaph, 
and the other by the sons of Korah. In the fifth we 
have one group of Pilgrim Songs and another group of 
* Hallelujah Psalms,’ each of them manifestly, in the first 
instance, distinct hymn-books or liturgies.” The first 
book uses the name Jehovah about eighteen times, as 
often as Elohim ; in the next two books the latter name 
is chiefly used. From Psalm lxxxv. to the end, and 
especially in Books IV. and V., the name Jehovah is 
almost exclusively employed. There are indications that 
chronological order has been disturbed in the existing 
arrangement ; and in many psalms, additions, omissions, 
and other alterations were made alter their composition. 
Specimens of such alterations are found in psalms which 
are partially repeated either as psalms or in some other 
Old Testament book. The inscriptions, too, “are some- 
times genuine, and really represent the most ancient 
tradition. At other times they are due to the caprice 
of later editors and collectors, the fiuits of conjecture, or 
of dimmer and more uncertain traditions” (Perowne). 

Similarly to the Psalms, the Proverbs ascribed to 
Solomon are now acknowledged to form a composite work, 
The which was probably only put together three 
Proverbs, centuries after the age of Solomon (Plumptrei ; 
and it is a question whether any of the actual sayings 
of Solomon are preserved in it, for much of the matter 
scarcely agrees with his character, or the thought of his 
age. The central portion of the book (x.-xxii. 16) is 
probably the earliest. This is followed by several appen- 
dices, especially one extending from xxv. to xxix. The 
preliminary “ Praise of Wisdom ” shows many marks of 
distinct origin from the rest of the book, but even Canon 
Cheyne does not date it later than near the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah. 

Perhaps the most characteristic note of the main portion 
of the Proverbs is its utilitarianism. The benefits arising 
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from wise conduct, and the evils produced by the reverse. 
Praise of are pointedly expressed. Jehovah and His ser- 
utuity. vice are extolled, the king is revered, and the 
glory of a nation is said to be its righteousness. We 
have indications that monogamy prevails, and that women 
are highly regarded, and good family government is 
praised. As regards the hope of immortality, it is dis- 
puted whether distinct reference is made to it. We are 
told that the king's heart is plastic in the hand of 
Jehovah, and that the glory of a nation consists in its 
righteousness. But on the whole, wo cannot say that the 
central portion of the Book of Proverbs greatly enlarged 
or developed the Jewish religious ideals, although it put 
many of its ideas in a more popular form. The latest 
appendix develops an ideal of womanhood more full and 
detailed, more noble and attractive, than had till then 
been found m the Hebu-w Scriptures- — in attributing to 
the virtuous woman wisdom, and kindness, sympathy, 
and help for the afflicted. 

The grandest and most inspiring portion of the book 
is undoubtedly the preliminary u Praise of Wisdom ” 
The eulogy ( c ^- especialty part of chapter viii. Many 

of wiEdom. divines agree that the description of Wisdom 
here, if not prophetic of Jesus Christ, is only applicable 
in its full meaning to Him. especially when He is re- 
garded as identical with the Creative Word. This Divine 
Wisdom is represented as brought forth and set up from 
everlasting/’ before any creation existed, and as actively 
present in all subsequent creation. Incidentally in tins 
section, we have one of those pregnant sayings which 
have been the consolation of multitudes under suffering : 
•* Whom Jehovah loves He chastens, even as a father the 
son in whom he delights.” 

The Book ‘Ecclesiastes,’ the Preacher or Debater 
Koheleth), as Dean Plumptre says, comes before us as 
the sphinx of Hebrew literature. “ It has be- 
. . e ’come almost a proverb, that every interpreter 
of this book thinks that all previous interpreters have 
been wrong. Its very title has received some dozen 
discordaut interpretations. The dates assigned to its 
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authorship by competent experts range over very nearly 
a thousand years, from n.c. 990 to n.c. 10.” While, on 
the one hand, many stick firmly to its apparent authorship 
by Solomon, others, led by Luther, regard it as a later 
book, the author of whiclr dramatically puts himself into 
the supposed position of the wise and experienced Solomon. 
Luther, in his “ Table Talk,” says: “Solomon variety of 
did not write the Book, 1 The Preacher,' him- options* 
self, but it was composed by Sirach in the time of the 
Mnecnboos." Others point to the many words in it which 
only' occur in books written after the exile, and Dr. 
Ginsburg states that “ We could as easily believe that 
Chaucer is the author of 1 Rasselas,’ as that Solomon wrote 
‘ Koheletli.’ ” One of the most powerful evidences for 
its late date is, that we find no external mention of it 
before the Talmud, which speaks in a tone of doubt as 
to its authority. Several learned critics place it in the 
period of Persian rule over Judsea* others, among whom 
Mr. Tyler is conspicuous, find in the book plain indica- 
tions of the influence of the Stoic and the Epicurean 
philosophies, which are contrasted with one another, and 
alternately adopted or thrown aside. There can be no 
doubt as to the parallelisms of sentiment between the 
Greek systems and the philosophy of Koheleth, and Dean 
Plumptre speaks of the book as “saturated with Greek 
thought and language.” Mr. Tyler and Dean Plumptre 
date the book about n.c. 'inn ’to n.c. 18U. But many 
experienced critics are still unconvinced, and regard the 
author of Ecclesiastes as a comparatively early Jewish 
thinker, whose ideas are rather the germ of systematic 
ethical philosophy, and whose expressions have a predomi- 
nant^ Hebrew aspect. 

Headers do not need reminding of the contents of 
Ecclesiastes. It does not reveal new matter in theology : 
rather it tends to show that, apart from some Divine 
explanation, the system of the world is disheartening and 
incomprehensible, and that there is no certainty of a 
future rectification. Dean Plumptre has drawn out a 
highly interesting and suggestive ideal biography of the 
Preacher, which forms a setting for his thought, indis- 
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ponsable to students. Manj r think the last portion (xii. 
8-14) was added by a subsequent writer as a summary, 
with a religious precept, 44 Fear God, and keep His com- 
mandments ” ; but it is by no means foreign to Hebrew 
style, that the author should have also written the 
Epilogue. 

The Book of Job is unique in the Old Testament, in 
its poetic grandeur and in its philosophy; and this is 
The Book of saving a great deal. It might appear that it 
Job. should be easy to date such a book ; but it is 
the most variously dated book, perhaps, in the Canon-- 
for some consider it to be pre-Mosaie, others that it was 
written by Moses : many date it in Solomon's time, while 
another school refer it to the period of the exile. Even 
its st\ r le and references, precise as they seem, are variously 
viewed by different writers, some regarding the lack of 
reference to Mosaic legislation and Jewish history as 
proving its very early date, others seeing in this only a 
detachment from ordinary events and concentration on 


the problem that is studied. Many have regarded the 
Diversity of book as a faithful description of actual events 
view* throughout, even as to the Divine dialogue 
with Satan: others see in it a traditional nar- 


rative based on a real case, and expanded by a later 
philosopher. The parallelisms discoverable between it, 
the Proverbs, Psalms, etc., have been said to be caused by 
the author of Job having read these books, while the 
converse is assumed by 'others. The fact is, that on 
many points connected with the Book of Job, no positive 
answer can be given, for no positive proofs are now 
attainable. We are driven to the contents of the book 


itself, which are what is really most important. And one 
xu loftiBMs can scarcely help admitting that it marks a 
of thought, development in thought, in conception of the 
world and of its government, of grasp of evidence, of 
power of discussion, of depth of insight, as well as sub- 
limity of expression, which, taken altogether, places it, 
later, regarded as a product of the human mind, than 
the writings we have hitherto considered — excepting, of 
course, the later Psalms. This view does not, of course, 
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exclude the possibility that a work, which is later in the 
order of thought, may have come into existence at an 
earlier date than wo should expect. And, again, it is 
dangerous to infer that what the writer of a book does 
not say he did not know. 

The book may be regarded as a statement of the most 
painful problems in the government of the world — the 
physical and mental trials of the righteous, and 
the justification of God's dealing with good problem* 
men. Both Job and his friends are introduced dealt wlth - 
as possessed by the idea that prosperity followed the 
righteous as adversity overwhelmed the sinful ; and the 
book shows — to quote the Rev. S. Cox — “in the most 
tragic and pathetic way, that good, no less than wicked, 
men he open to the most cruel losses and sorrows; that 
these loss*es and sorrows are not always signs of the 
Divine anger against sin ; that they are intended to 
correct and perfect the righteousness of the righteous. 

. . . Its higher intention is, to show that God is capable 
of inspiring, by showing that man is capable of cherish- 
ing, that genuine and disinterested affection which is the 
very soul of goodness ; . . . and that man is capable 

of loving right, simply because it is right, and of hating 
wrong purely because it is wrong, even though he should 
not gain by it, but lose.*’ In this sublime book, as Canon 
Cook remarks in the Dictionary of the Bible,"’ nearly 
every theory of the objects and uses of suffering is re- 
viewed ; and there are magnificent descriptions of the 
mystery and majesty of God's works, and vindications 
of llis ways <0 man. In many ways the Book of Job so 
far exhausts the subject, that what has really been added 
since to the argument is essentially slight, with the ex- 
ception of the Christian hope in a future existence of 
reward and redress, which many believe to be explicitly 
foreshadowed in the Book of Job. 

Here it may be remarked that Job’s patience, so pro- 
verbial, is not what it is popularly represented to be— a 
mere quiet endurance under suffering. True, j 0 b*» 
he endured great physical pain and discomfort patienc*. 
with patience; but what could be the reason for it 
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tortured him almost beyond endurance, so that he com- 
plained at times in very strong language. The doubt as 
to God's providence, the feeling of being unjustly treated 
in comparison with the wicked, as well as the unjust 
criticisms to which he was subjected, worried him cx- 
ceedinglj*, and it was only by huge efforts that lie was 
able to control the unquietness within. His was a 
patience produced out of the utmost turbulence of spirit, 
and by no means out of quietism or stoicism. 

As to the extent of belief in a heaven and a future 
judgment implied in the Book of Job. there is coiiMder- 
Futureiife a ^ e difference of opinion. In chapter x. Job 
and certainly represents the spirit world as ‘‘a land 
judgment. () f gloom, black as the blackness of death, 
where there is no order, and the light, is darkness.*’ 
Later, m chapter xiv.. lie has a glimpse of a possible 
future existence: if lie had the lea^t assurance of it he 
would gladly endure pain till then : and m the memorable 
wr>es 25-27 of chapter xix., lie rises to a .^ilcninity of 
conviction and expression about the future which is one 
of the prime sentences of inspiration and (oinlort to 
multitudes of the human race, in a manellnus burst of 
confidence, after expressing tlmwish that his words might 
be written down, engraved with iron, and filled m with 
lead or rock. Job says: **I know that my (Joel or Re- 
deemer or vindicator ? hvoth. and He shall Maud, at last, 
over this dust <or upon the eartli . and after my body 
hath thus been destroyed, yet - free i from my llesli I shall 
see God ; whom I shall see on inv side, and mine own 
eyes shall behold, not tl»o^» of another.*’ Notwithstanding 
all the doubts he had ex preyed, he was at Inittnm con- 
vinced of tie* justice and "oodiie^ of < bid, and tlieivloir. 
failing a present vindication, lie 1 a vision of a iutun 
vindication by Cud llims*lf. So lar there is widespread 
agreement as to the interpretation of this remarkable 
passage; but beyond this there are diversities of opinion 
as to its reference to a bodily resurrection upon this 
earth, as to its specific prophetic reference to Jesus Christ, 
and the certainty of retribution in a future life, on which 
general agreement can by no means b>* attained. It is 
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remarkable that after such a declaration Job should be 
represented as again falling into deep despondencj' ; but 
it is claimed that he never again despairs so greatly, and 
that his moods are due to the natural alterations caused 
by his physical state. 

Job is depicted as having had a personal character 
unsurpassed in the Old Testament ; and in many ways 
his conduct is that of an eminent type or fore- job and 
shadowing of Christ. Elihu contributes to the Eiihu. 
argument the view that suffering may be corrective and 
lor improvement, as well as punitive ; yet he charges Job 
with secret faults which his sufferings were to induce him 
to correct. He also supplies, in chapter xxxiii.. a very 
clear view of the ways in which, in liis time, Cod was 
believed to communicate with and instruct man. And 
he, equally with Job, believes that God cannot be unjust. 
The great question to be solved was, Should man impose 
his law upon God. « »r God His upon man? Yet in any 
cast* he shows that it is best in many ways for men to be 
right fOUN ; but a man ought rather to suspect himself of 
sin than God of lnju^tite. Numerous critics consider 
then* are signs indicating that the speeches of Elihu arc 
a later addition to the book, especially because of the 
pe» uliar woids it contains, and because there is no refer- 
ence to Elihu in later parts of the book, and especially 
in tin* I >ivine judgment. 

The .spe.-eh put in the mouth of Jehovah — the Theo- 
phany as it is generally called — is inexpiossibly grand; 
yet it is generally lelt that it is not convinc- The 
mg ox- fully explanatory of God's dealings with Theophany. 
man. Many consider that this is because no full explana- 
tion is po^ible m man's present stato, and because it is 
of the essence ol man's training that a la thornless mystery 
shall be involved m and be behind his life, compelling his 
attention to the possibilities of a future one. Job, how- 
ever, is satisfied with the Divine revelation, perhaps 
liecause he has now attained what he had so greatly 
longed for — actual communion with, and speech from, 
his Maker. Or, we may take it that the lesion taught 
was to study God in Nature— a lesson which is being so 
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well learnt in these latter days — and not to dwell on his 
own personal woes, but rather to contemplate the broad 
field of existence. We cannot here discuss the questions 
raised by many as to the Theophany, the prologue and 
the epilogue being the work of different writers from the 
body of the book. In conclusion, w r e must strongly urge 
those w’ho wish to gain a true idea of the full meaning 
of the Book of Job, to read it in the Revised Version, 
and, if possible, in some commentary like those of Dean 
Bradley and the Rev. S. Cox. 




CHAPTER IV. 

€i)t Prophets of Israel. 

Kuenen'B views— Greatness of the prophets— The early seers— Elijah— Elisha 
—Am 08, HoBea, and Joel— Their conception of Jehovah’s nature— Vision 
of tlio ingathering of nations— Isaiah : two authors -Main topics of first 
portion—" Immanuel ” predictions— Isaiah and Jewish history— His 
grand predictions— The second Isaiah or great unknown— Later date- 
prediction of return from exile -The "Servant of the Lord”— Cyrus— 
Description of the “ Servant”— His humiliation and death— Vicarious 
suffering— Tho future glory of Zion— Other teachings of the prophet— 
Micah- Jeremiah— Ezekiel -Daniel —Predictions as to empires of the 
world— Prediction of Resurrection— Zecharlah— Messianic prophecies — 
Haggal— Malachl. 

I N briefly discussing the prophets of Israel, we may 
quote from Dr. Muir’s Summary of Kuenen’s argu- 
ment (Introduction to Kuenen’s Prophets and Kuenen’s 
Prophecy in Israel as showing what those ▼lews, 
who grant least to them say of their work. 4i In esti- 
mating t heir action, we must take a higher standpoint 
than tlie national one, and regard their contribution to 
the spiritual development of our race as its most important 
result. Ethical monotheism is their creation. They have 
themsehes ascended to the belief in one only holy and 
righteous God, who realises His will or moral good m the 
uorld, and they have, by preaching and writing, made 
that, belief the inalienable property of humanity. It was 
not an intellectual or philosophical system, but a religious 
belief, which they presented. Tho God of the prophets 
bore a very different character from that of the Deity of 
the philosophers of Greece and Home. Holiness, righteous- 
ness, and mercy constituted the very nature of the former.” 
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the prophets of Israel, 


We have already spoken of Samuel and David; now 
we come to Elijah as the next name of high importance. 
Greatness of I n prophets of Israel we witness in culmina- 
tbe tion a form of Divine teaching which has been 
prophets. ^ no means scantily displayed in our previous 
narrative. In the religious teachers of other forms of 
religion we find much error, much imposture, mixed with 
genuine belief in their mission, and genuine services 
which they rendered to their fellow-tribesmen in their ad- 
vance in civilisation, but the prophets of Israel as a whole 
(though with many imperfect members) rendered services 
and gave teaching which place them in the highest rank 
among religions teachers. They were the seers who. if 
any persons did. received messages from the Divine ; they 
were pioneers of progress, radical reformers, yet in a con- 
servative fashion, for tlioy sought to conserve the nation 
by maintaining the national worship of Jehovah, and 
deepening and strengthening it. Of their organisation 
we know little. They formed schools or groups ; but how 
a man was admitted to be a prophet we do not know. 
Probably his inspiration was either self-evident, or was 
claimed by himself, and readily admitted. But there is 
evidence m a remarkable passage in 1 Samuel ix. that 
The early the new order of prophets developed out of the 
seers. older soothsayers or seers, honoured and con- 
sulted on account of their knowledge of hidden things. 
By the time of Elijah they had increased to a largo 
number; they were known as the opponents of the calf- 
worship and other forms of idolatry that had been intro- 
duced into Israel, and the establishment of centres of 
worship at Dan and Bethel, in rivalry to Jerusalem. At 
Bethel anew sanctuary, a rival to the temple at. Jeru- 
salem, had been erected, which, during the peisislence 
of the kingdom of Israel, continued to be its great place 
of worship. AVe have remarkable accounts of the denun- 
ciations by prophets of the new order of tilings, and 
predictions of the future destruction and desecration of 
the new altars. It must be noted, however, that, some 
critics consider these narratives were written after the 
fulfilments they describe. "When Aliab, however, departed 
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from even the calf-worship in which Jehovah had been 
sj r mbolised, and introduced the gods of his wife 
Jezebel’s native kingdom of Sidon with many 
impure and licentious rites, the Gileadite Elijah suddenly 
appeared before the king and denounced God’s vengeance 
upon him, and predicted a prolonged drought. At some 
time undefined, Jezebel had Ordered the complete de- 
struction of the prophets of Jehovah ; and it was against 
such a persecution that Elijah had to make headway, 
and finally triumphed. The miracles related in regard 
to Elijah’s preservation are ^emphatic testimonies to his 
greatness and to the belief of a later age; and the supreme 
scene on Carmel is one of the most marvellous and im- 
pressive in Biblical records. Like Moses, Elijah was 
privileged to obtain a nearer sight of the Divine glorj- 
and power than other mortals ; and to the account of this 
we are indebted for a phrase which has become proverbial 
for the inward voice of conscience. But it is unnecessary 
here to dilate on so well-known a story, especially as 
no new truths appear to have been revealed by Elijah. 
The impression he made upon lus countrymen is shown 
by the fact that centuries afterwards it was expected 
that the calamities of the country were only to be 
remedied by his reappearance. He was a hero-combatant 
for the truth against kings and false priests — a witness of 
the first rank for the Invisible and for the purity of 
worship. That miracles were ascribed to him is a matter 
of course, whether on the one hand we believe that such 
events, in fact, took place as part of the Divine dispen- 
sation, or 'whether, on the other hand, we regard it as 
the inveterate habit of mankind to ascribe supernatural 
deeds to those whom they stamp as supremely great. 

Elisha, his successor, is an example, in some marked 
instances, of religious tolerance, in his intercourse with 
foreign kings, and especially in the permission gl<<tha 
I10 gave to Naaman to continue his attendance 
in the temple of Rimmon. But he chiefly appears as 
“ a worker of prodigies, a predictor of future events, a 
revealer of secrets and things happening out of sight, or 
at a distance/’ (“Dictionary of tho Bible/’) Tims we 
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see in him, to some extent, a reversion to the type of 
diviner, soothsayer, and seer. “It is difficult to help 
believing ” (according to the same authority), “ that the 
anecdotes of his life were thrown into their present shape 
at a later period/ 7 And this, too, accounts, no doubt, for 
some of the marvels related of him. 

In entire consistency' with the work of Elijah in de- 
nouncing Baal- worship, but extending his denunciations 
Amo8.Hosea.to every form of departure or derogation from 
and Joel, pure worship of Jehovah, we come to the cycle 
of prophets at. the end of the ninth and in the eighth 
centuries n.c.. Amos, Hosea. and Joel. They give impor- 
tant testimony to the fact that, together with noisy feasts, 
festivals, and sacrifices to Jehovah, there co-existed much 
image and calf-worsliip in His name, as well as Baal and 
Ashera worship, with licentious rites: and witchcraft ami 
soothsaying abounded. Against these evils they protested 
mightily, as their books show, meeting with great oppo- 
sition because they predicted the downfall of Israel unless 
Their con ^ iese tilings were amended. Their conception 
ception of of the character of Jehovah is most lofty. He 
^nature * * s one God, pure and holy, desiring spiritual 
worship, and the practice of mercy and right- 
eousness by His servants. Festivals and assemblies are 
denounced. “I desire mercy, and not sacrifices/' is the 
keynote of their teaching. “Intemperance and luxury, 
oppression of the poor, of widows and orphans, unjust 
appropriation of another's goods, dishonesty in trade, the 
sordid pursuit of gain, harshness towards debtors — these 
are some of the sms which the prophets combat zealously.” 
But although judgments and calamities are announced, 
hope is given of a glorious future. The language of Hosea 
is quoted by St. Paul as describing the conversion of the 
Gentiles; he speaks of a time when Israel shall be be- 
trothed to God for ever. In one passage there is a pro- 
mise of ransom from the power of the grave. 

Joel was a prophet of Judah as Hosea was of Israel. 
In view of a terrible series of calamities then occurring 
or impending, lie exhorted the people to repent and 
return to Jehovah, when an era of prosperity would again 
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dawn; after which God would extend the blessings of 
vision of the His religion to all lands. A glowing vision is 
ingathering depicted of a future time, when the “ Spirit 
of nations. 0 f - the Lord" should be poured out, attended 
by great wonders and a gathering of all nations. Many 
expressions of this prophet are interpreted of the out- 
pouring on the Day of Pentecost, and of numerous events 
in Christian history. Amos, after all his denunciations, 
concludes with a prediction of the future restoration of 
Israel to power and greatness after calamity. 

It is now so generally agreed that the prophetic book 
entitled “Isaiah" is composed of two portions at least, 
Isaiah: two written by different authors (i. to xxxix., xl. to 
authors, lxvi.), that we shall only briefly note the 
points which are regarded as deciding this. Isaiah wrote 
at Jerusalem, and lived in the reigns of Uzziali, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiali : while tlu* second writer, plainly and 
throughout, belongs to the period of the exile. The 
Babylonian captivity is presupposed as having already 
lasted a long time. The work is written to comfort the 
exiles. In it Jerusalem is depicted in ruins, JuJaea is 
ravaged and depopulated, and the nation is captive. 
Cyrus is spoken of as the destined deliverer of the people, 
and as a contemporary. Although there are undoubted 
resemblances between the twowriters.it is claimed that 
this only shows that the later writer had assimilated the 
spirit of the former; while there are certain strong 
divergences of style. But yet there are serious dilli- 
culties in explaining why the later book was incorporated 
with the earlier, and why there is no mention of its 
author s name. 

The Book of Isaiah proper, containing discourses or 
narratives of diveise dates, is not arranged chronologi- 
cally, and does not appear to have been arranged by the 
author. Many critics believe that several portions were 
Main topics written by a different hand. The main topic 
of first of Isaiah is denunciation of wickedness, both in 
portion. j U( j a j 1 an( ] i n other nations, and the punish- 
ments which will follow. Many passages describe the 
idolatry and the image -worship of Ins time, and the 
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excels of offerings and feasts to Jehovah, (ompared with 
the lack of justice and mercy. He pictures a high ideal 
of a righteous character, scorning bribes and abhorring 
bloodshed, speaking truth, and doing justly. He has a 
special dislike to the lofty and proud, all of whom, he 
says, shall be brought low. He definitely predicted the 
captivity in Babylon to Hezekiah. 

In Isaiah's view, “A marvel or miracle.” says Pro- 
lbssnr Robertson Smith, 1 ‘"is a work of Jehovah direct' d 
to confound the religion of formalism, to teach men that 
Jehovah's rule is areal thing, and not a traditional con- 
vention to be acknowledged m formulas learned by rote; 
and the mark of such a work is not that it breaks through 
law's of nature — a conception which had no existence tor 
Isaiah — but that all man’s wisdom and foresight stand 
abashed before it. The whole career of Assyria is part of 
the man el that confounds the hypocrisy and formalism of 
Judah/’ (See La. wix. Id. 1 1. 

One of Isaiah’s favourite phrases is "the Holy One of 
Israel. v and his conception of God predominantly sets 
forth His majesty and holiness. Very grand is his view 
of the universal worship of Jehovah •• at the end of the 
days,’’ with its accompaniment of universal peace » ii. 
"J-L ; but he rL*s still higher in the *• Im-.. Immanuel ” 
manuel” predictions, in chapters vii. and ix. prediction* 
Often held to be a clear prediction of the birth of Christ 
of a virgin, scholars point out that the word used in vii. 
14 is not the ordinary Hebrew' word for virgin, and is not 
exclusively applicable to one wdio was unmarried : the 
Revised Version offers in the margin the alternative ren- 
dering il maiden.*’ Professor Driver remarks, m his valu- 
able •• Isaiah : his Life and Times/’ The language of 
Isaiah forces upon us the conviction that the tigure of 
Immanuel is an ideal one, projected by him upon the 
shifting future — upon the nearer future in chapter vii., 
upon the remoter future in chapter ix., but grasped by 
the prophet as a living and real personality, the Guardian 
of Ins country now', its Deliverer and Go\ ernor hereafter. 


1 lloliert *ou Smith, " Prophets of Israel," p 3io. 
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. . . It is the Messianic King, whose portrait is here, 

ibr the first time in the Old Testament, sketched dis- 
tinctly. Earlier prophets or psalmists had told of the 
promises bestowed upon David, and had spoken of the 
permanence thus assured to David’s line, but by Isaiah 
these comparatively vague hopes are morq closely defined, 
being centred upon a concrete personality, to whose 
character we shall find fresh traits added more than thirty 
years afterwards in chapter xi.’’ 

We cannot detail the successive prophecies and warn- 
ings of Isaiah as relating to the history of Israel : but all 
through his public life he exhibited in perfection that 
admirable character of the true statesman given four 
centuries later by Demosthenes, in his oration u On the 
Isaiah and Crown,” that of ki discerning events in their 
Jewish beginnings, being beforehand in the selection 
toktory. 0 f movements and tendencies, and forewarn- 
ing his countrymen accordingly ; fighting against the 
political vices of procrastination, supineness, ignorance, 
and party jealousy ; and impressing on all the paramount 
importance of unity, and the duty of providing promptly 
for their country's needs.'* His predictions were by no 
means always realised ; and many of them, while not 
receiving the contemporary fulfilment he expected, have 
been but partially fulfilled in the Messianic kingdom, or 
still wait their realisation. Speaking in a religious 
sense, it may* be said that the ideals he described, the 
glowing and pure visions which he projected upon the 
His grand future, are more important than the literal 
predictions, fulfilments of them which have yet been seen, 
and which have differed very materially from what he 
appears to have expected. Isaiah’s descriptions of the 
majesty and holiness of the Divine Being, the certainty 
of His pure and just judgments, the imperishableness of 
the Divine kingdom of Zion, the exquisite consummation 
of the Messianic kingdom, remain among the very 
greatest treasures of the religious soul of mankind. The 
ingathering of the Gentiles to the Divine kingdom is 
predicted in very detailed language. The literary char- 
acteristics of* Isaiah are so well known that it is unneces- 
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sary to dwell on them ; by common consent, Isaiah 
reaches the front rank in the Old Testament. 

Although not in chronological sequence, it is convenient 
to deal here with the great unknown who wrote the latter 
part of the Book of Isaiah, in the period of the The ^ 
Babylonish exile of the Jews, in the sixth cen- isaiahTor 
tury b.c., when, as the prophet writes, Jerusa- »» 

lem and the temple were in ruins, the Baby- 0WIL 
Ionian empire was apparently secure, and the exiles were 
in despair or indifferent, thinking God had forgotten 
them. This period, like other critical seasons, produced 
its great genius, able to rouse his people to „ A s 
their mission, to raise among them a high 
ideal, and to present pictures of a future which would 
more than compensate for the miseries of the past. The 
period within which those prophecies may most reasonably 
be believed to have been written is 54J-538 b.c., during 
which Cyrus was growing in success and fame. Comfort 
is proclaimed for the people of Jehovah, and prediction 
God’s glory and power in laying low human of return 
pride are set forth. Israel’s oppressors are 
mortal; Jehovah will return to Zion as a Conqueror, 
bringing back His people. A magnificent description of 
the power of Jehovah is forcibly contrasted with the 
impotence of the gods and idols of the heathen. Even 
Cyrus’s career of conquest was ordered and controlled by 
Jehovah. 

In chapter xlii. a new figure is introduced, destined to 
be the most striking in the book, the u Servant of Jeho- 
vah,” an ideal personage invested with the ^ 
grandest characteristics of the Israelites, and “S«rvant of 
with others in addition, and destined to exert a LonL ” 
world-wide influence. He is to teach the world true 
religion, and to Effectually restore Israel. Here we find 
a full prevision of the ingathering of the non-Israelite 
world into the true worship of Jehovah. Later w r e see 
that the “ Servant ” lives by no means wholly in the 
future, for it is said, “Who is blind, but my servant? or 
deaf, as my messenger that I send ? ’’ evidently referring 
to the Israelites* supineness at the time. One of the 
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most interesting passages to students of early customs is 
the first half of the forty-fourth chapter, describing in a 
satirical spirit the laborious stages of the manufacture of 
c idols. But Israel is pardoned, and Cyrus is 
yruiL commissioned to permit the restoration of the 
people and the rebuilding of the temple, in order that it 
may be known throughout the world that Jehovah is the 
true and only God. “Unto Me every knee shall bow, 
every tongue shall swear.” Throughout Cyrus is regarded 
favourably, and the coming humiliation of Babylon and 
her idols is predicted and rejoiced in. Incidentally we 
learn much about contemporary Babylonish customs. 

In the second division of the prophecy (chaps, xlix.- 
lvii.), Babylon, Cyrus, and contemporary history fall into 
Description background, and the character of “ the Ser- 
of the ^ vant of the Lord ” is more fully developed. 
•‘Servant” ]r al>0 ff nations are invited to listen, and a 
careful delineation is given of the great Ideal Servant, 
“Israel, in whom I will be glorified.'’ The “Servant” 
deseribes himself at first in the first person, and later he 
is depicted in the third person. He is to be “ a light to 
the Gentiles,” as well as the restorer of Israel. He 
describes himself as the prophet, teaching what ho is 
taught, capable of sustaining the weary with his words, 
receiving daily fresh inspiration, and shrinking from no 
humiliation. “I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked oif the hair ; I hid not my 
face from shame and spitting/’ 

Zion is called upon to awake, and put on splendid 
apparel : the waste places of Jerusalem are to rejoice : a 
Wl , happy and comfortable return journey shall be 
humiliation made. Then, in lii. l.'J to liii. 12, we have the 
and death, exquisitely pathetic picture of the Ideal Ser- 
vant's humiliation, his lack of outward beauty and g.-neral 
recognition, his suffering for Israel’s sins, his calm and 
humble demeanour before his accusers, his death as a 
malelactor. “But out of death will spring a new hf«*: 
after his soul has been made a guilt -offering, lie will live 
again, enjoy long life, and be rewarded with ihe satis- 
faction of seeing God’s work, or 4 pleasure,* prospering in 
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his hand. Possessed of an intimate 1 knowledge ’ of the 
dealings and purposes of Jehovah, he will ‘justify the 
many’ (viz., by a method or principle based upon this 
knowledge); whilst his final reward for having sub- 
mitted to the death of a transgressor will be that he will 
be reckoned as a conqueror, and honoured amongst the 
great ones of the earth ” (Driver). Nothing is more clear 
than that vicarious suffering, the suffering of vicarious 
the “ Servant ” for the people, is here set forth, 

“ The central point,” says Orelli, “ is the realising of ideas 
foreshadowed in the sacrificial ritual. There certainly 
substitution is a common idea ; there the guiltless lamb 
suffers for the sinner's good ; there a penitential or com- 
pensatory offering must be given to God for transgres- 
sions. To that which these customs and ordinances typi- 
cally and unconsciously foreshadowed, this prophecy gives 
a conscious reference to something future, at the same 
time severing those great Divine ideas from the inade- 
quate embodiment of the Levitical ritual, and holding 
forth the prospect of their adequate expression in a higher 
sphere.” This “ Servant ” cannot exclusively represent 
either Israel as a whole or in part, or any prophet; yet in 
some ways all of these may be found related to the con- 
ception. It was not an abstract conception, but a concrete 
living figure, more perfect than an\ r man ever had been, 
that stood before the prophet’s vision ; and the vast ma- 
jority of students, as well as of the unlearned, w r ho take 
plain and not fanciful or preconceived views, hold that 
the “Servant of Jehovah” can only be referred to and 
find fulfilment in one great subsequent figure, the 
Founder of Christianity. However considerably such 
words as those of chapter lv. may be referred directly to 
the return of the Jews from exile, it passes the bounds of 
reason or compulsion to induce Christians to reject the 
application of the everlasting covenant and the calling of 
the Gentiles to their religion, developed out of Judaism. 

When we enter upon the third division of the prophecy, 
we yet again find an enlargement, of view. The vision 
of Z1011 grows more and more detailed, more beautiful, 
more glorious. In cinq to* ix. an unsurpassed picture of 
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the future glory is drawn, when Jehovah should reign 
in utter splendour, the people all righteous : a day not 
The future come, but a picture which inspires the 
glory of efforts and the hopes of millions at this day, as 
aolL connected with, and to be perfectly fuliilled 
by, the labours of the “ Servant of the Lord,” as expressed 
in chapter lxi. “There will be new heavens and a new 
earth,” they read; a transformed life, without vain strife, 
bitter disappointments, or carking care, shall then be 
lived. The continual competition of the struggle for 
existence will be over then, and however good its results 
may have been, few out of the earth's millions fail to 
catch some of the prophet's exultation in reading the 
prophecy of universal peace and happiness. In the midst 
of his discourses, and repeatedly, the prophet laj T s stress 
other teach- on Sabbath observance and obedience to the 
Inge of laws about food; and the book closes with a 
the prophet gevere denunciation of those who have refused 
to join in Jehovah's worship. “They (the worshippers) 
shall go forth to see the corpses of the people who fell 
away from me : for their worm shall not die, and then- 
flame shall not be quenched ; and they shall be a horror 
to all flesh:” a picture which, read as that of a hell of 
torment, has had very great influence. So many are the 
points of original theology, as well as of history, that 
may be drawn from this great book, that we cannot do 
more than refer to such books as those of Driver. Orelli, 
and Cheyne, and others, for their fuller treatment. 

At the same time as Isaiah, in the reign of Ilezekiah, 
Micah, a plain countryman, added to his warnings and 
Mieah. prophecies of destruction the vivid pictuics 
which remain in his book, revealing to us, as 
a man of the common people himself, the sufferings of 
the peasantry at the hands of their oppressors, men of 
their own nation, and predicting the destruction of the 
government and the nobles. A new Davidic king was to 
reign over a future purified Zion, in which all nations 
should worship, and universal peace should ensue. He 
would be born in Bethlehem Ephratah, the home of 
David, and put down all iniquity and idolatry. 
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Only brief mention must be made of Jeremiah, the 
prophet of the later days of the Jewish monarchy, be- 
cause, while he denounced sin, predicted events, and 
endured bitter persecutions, he contributed little in com- 
parison with Isaiah to the development of llie 
intellectual features of the Jewish religion. 
He affirmed in a few places the Davidic kingly ideal, 
who is to bear the name Jehovah our Righteousness, and 
the introduction of a new spiritual covenant, when Je- 
hovah’s law should be written in the hearts of the people. 
We cannot here discuss his possible relation to the Torah 
(or Book of Deuteronomy?), which Hilkiah, possibly his 
father, discovered and brought out to Josiah. His influ- 
ence on his time, and his importance in the history of his 
time, were very great, and his character was profoundly 
worthy of study. 

Ezekiel, the prophet of the early days of the captivity 
(early in the sixth century n.c.), was a yet more powerful 

EzekieL ^ n ^ uence J * n rousing and keeping alive the 
national and religious feelings of the captives, 
in predicting events concerning Israel and surrounding 
nations with singular vividness and truth, and by reason 
of his visions of a restored kingdom of Israel, and a Divine 
future. Ezekiel’s marvellous opening vision, in which he 
received his prophetic call, includes a grand description 
of a Divine majesty and court, which had great effect 
upon the imagery of the New Testament Apocalypse. In 
his later prophecies he again and again speaks in lan- 
guage of gorgeous but mysterious imagery, in describing 
the Divine glory and wondertul works. The Davidic, king 
of the restored people, and the happy state of the future 
Jews who serve (lod, are gloriously depicted; and a com- 
plete description of a new temple, differing in many 
details from the old, is given, with many features of a 
newly organised State and ritual. The ark and the high- 
priest are not mentioned; prominence is specially given 
to the morning burnt-offering ; and the Passover and the 
Feast of Tabernacles are the only great leasts mentioned. 
No prophet more vigorously expressed the sense of sin 
and denunciation of sm than Ezekiel. 
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On the Book of Daniel it is necessary to l>e biief. be- 
cause of the wide diversities of opinion about the book, 
and the very unsettled state of the controver- 
sies to which it has given rise. Whether it e 
was written at the date which it professes to describe, and 
was edited or added to later, or was written at the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, or later, it is difficult to decide 
with certainty. It shows a more or less accurate know- 
ledge of Babylonia, probably some influence of Persia 
and Zoroastrianism, and certainly an acquaintance with 
Greek names of musical imtruments. The book includes 
besides its historical narratives, remarkable Predictions 
predictions and visions as to the empires of the em ^es of 
world, which to a considerable extent were the world, 
realised. Under tin; image of the “ Ancient of Days,’’ 
in Eastern poetry used of an old man, a Divine Judge 
and Jtuler is portrayed reigning in unequalled majesty 
forever: and there* is a special prophecy of the coming 
of the Prince Moriah in seventy weeks (usually inter- 
preted as 4!HJ, or 70 > 7 years), alter which the Messiah 
should bo cut off. Other circumstantial prophecies have 
received very various interpretations. The book also 
contains a definite prediction of a resurrection Prediction of 
from the dead at a future time. '‘And many resurrection, 
of them that sleep m the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlast- 
ing contempt. And they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament ; and they that turn many 
to righteousne.v* as the stars for ever and ever.” 

ut her very distinctive prophets are Haggai and Zech- 
siriah, who came forward in Jerusalem atier the return 
«•[ the Jews from Babylon to encourage them 
to rebuild the temple. The first eight chapters Ze 
of Zechariali deal with this period, and the coming free- 
dom of Israel and discomfiture of the heathen. In chap- 
ter iii. we find a description of the accuser, or “the 
Satan” or adversary, accusing Joshua, the higli-priest 
before Jehovah. The high-priest, however, is purified, 
and receives a promise involving the future appearance 
of “ the Servant of God the Branch,” the Messiah. In 
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accordance with the style of many of the prophets, there 
are visions of chariots and horses going through the eartli 
to execute Jehovah’s will. The second part of the took 
is apparently later in date and by another author, and 
depicts Jehovalfs will accomplished on Sj-ria, Assyria, 
Messianic and Egj’pt. The Messianic prophecies are re- 
prophecies. newed and amplified. Zion is bidden to rejoice : 
“ Behold thy King cometli unto thee ; He is just, and 
saved ; afflicted, and riding upon an ass, even upon a colt, 
the foal of an ass ” ; and a great future is predicted for 
his people. Later is a prophecy of the domination of 
foreign kings over Israel through native princes. .Jeru- 
salem would be destroyed, and the people dispersed into 
all lands. At another time “ thej T shall look upon Mo for 
Him i whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for 
Him, as one nmurneth lor his only son. ... In that 
day there shall be a iountain opened to the house of 
David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, fur sin and 
lor uncleanness.” Living waters should go out of Jeru- 
salem, and Jehovah should be King over all the earth. 

In that da}' shall the Lord be < hie, and His name One/* 
Finally there is a vision of a universal annual pilgrim- 
age to Jeru>ah i m, when everything should be sacred to 
Jehovah. 

There can be no question about the great importance 
and the definiteness of the predictions in Zeehariah about 
a future deliverer and king of the Jews. The second 
portion of the book appears to date from a time when 
the Greeks had begun their conquests in Asia, for the 
sons of Javan, i.e., the Greeks, are named as the repre- 
sentatives of the heathen powers. 

Haggai, the contemporary of Zeehariah, agrees with 
him in predicting a period when the sacred temple would 
have greater glory than the preceding one, by 

Haargmt reason of the splendid offerings of the Gen- 
tiles, and says that the calamities of heathen nations 
would give peace to Jerusalem. Christians usually iden- 
tity *■ the desire of all nations *’ with the Messiah ; but it 
is significant that this passage is not quoted in the Gospels 
as a Messianic prediction ; and in the “ Speaker’s Com- 
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montary” it is not claimed as such, although every 
Christian will recognise the peculiar applicability and 
fulfilment of many of the phrases in the person of Christ. 

Passing over the other minor prophets, who, while 
contributing according to their mission to the Messianic 
tradition, the rousing and sustaining influences of patriot- 
ism, the denunciation of sin and of wicked heathen 
nations, did not add notably to the religious 
ideas of the nation, we come to Malachi. who Malacl11, 
prophesied apparently in the later time of Xehemiah. In 
a simpler and less elevated style than many of his prede- 
cessors, he denounces the sms prevalent in his time, and 
predicts the advent of a messenger, to prepare the way 
lor the arrival of the Lord whom they sought, evidently 
the Messiah. He would be like a refiner's fire, who would 
purify the sons of Levi. A Sun of Eighteousness was to 
arise for those that feared Jehovah, with healing in his 
wings. The prophet Elijah would be sent, to them before 
the coming of the great and dreadful day of Jehovah ; 
and he would turn the heart of the fathers to the children 
and the heart of the children to their fathers, ‘’lest I come 
and smite the earth with a utrse and so ends the Olcl 
Testament, “the record of the period in which the 
religion of Israel continued to grow, and develop new 
principles, to gam new insight into the wa\s uf God with 
man." 
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T HE decadence of Israel paved the way for tlie coming 
of Jesus. The fall of the temporal power fixed the 
people’s minds upon the promise of the Messiah and a 
renewed pre-eminence for the chosen people. PftT . 1y 
The same occurrences led to a growing disper- Dispersion of 
sion of the Jews in Asia Minor, Syria, and theJewB - 
Egypt, which prepared the way for flic spread of Christi- 
anity. In Egypt especially, the Jews came under the 
influence of Greek culture and philosophy, and under the 
first Ptolemies (third century B.r.), possibly the entire 
Old Testament, and certainly the Pentatqucli, was trans- 
lated at Alexandria into Greek, constituting The 
the Septuagint version, which is so precious as septuagint. 
an early testimony and check to the Hebrew text, and 
which Avas almost exclusively used and quoted by the 
New Testament writers. It may be regarded as the 
result of a need felt by the foreign Jews of a translation 
in the language they commonly used. Whether in fact 
there is anything in the tradition which says that the 
Septuagint was the work of seventy (or seventy-two) 
translators, cannot now be ascertained. The books in- 
cluded in the Septuagint, however, are more numerous 
than those of the Hebrew Bible ; and these additions are 
another proof of the literary" activity" and Greek culture 
of the Jews, both in Alexandria and in Palestine, previous 
to the time of Christ. Only one or two of the books of 
the “Apocrypha,” or Septuagint additions to The 
the Old Testament, were originally composed Apocrypha. 
111 Hebrew. It is not necessary 7 hero to discuss the con- 
tents of the Apocry-phal books, excepting so far as they" 
illustrate the religious state or development of the Jews. 

The most interesting and oldest book of the Apoervplia 
is that known as the Wisdom of Jesus the son of Sirach, 
or Ecclesiasficus. It was first written in Hebrew in Pales- 
tine, probably in the second century" n.c., and is a con- 
tinuation of the 11 wisdom-writings ”of the Old EccieBi- 
Testament, in a less spiritual form. Of its “ticua 
author scarcely" anything is known, except that he was a 
sage who had travelled much and had gone through great 
personal dangers. The book is mainly" devoted to the 
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praise of Wisdom, which he had sought from his early 
days, and to the vindication of the ways of God to man. 
He sees the wisdom of God in creation, in Providence, in 
history, and in the Scriptures. The Law is to him the 
highest manifestation of Wisdom ; and its observance is 
the foremost duty. Wisdom is the earliest creation of 
God, and the understanding of Wisdom is identical with 
the fear of God. Hence Wisdom is true happiness. God 
is omniscient, almighty, and irresistible; and His pre- 
destination determines everything. In the end, right- 
doing will inevitably be blessed. The sorrows and 
sufferings of tlfe righteous are not without consolation, 
like those of the wicked. Mercy is specially shown to 
the poor and needy, the prayerful, penitent, and merci- 
ful. It is singular, however, how far the son of Siraeh 
was from realising the doctrine of immortality. Man- 
kind after death are imagined as lying in eternal sleep ; 
and in other respects the writer of Ecclesiasticus shows 
himself to be on a much lower level than the writers of 
the canonical books. Almsgiving and prayer are his main 
dependences, though he enjoins observance of the Temple 
services. On the whole, religion is upheld as the thing 
that is most profitable, and the reward for righteousness 
is in the main earthly. Strange to say, we find no trace 
of an expected personal Messiah: though the author 
refers to coming judgments on the Gentiles, the ingather- 
ing of all Israel, and their triumph. Many critics believe 
that the book contains much that was not the writers 
own, but was derived from previous sages. 

The other important religious book in the Apocrypha, 
The “Wisdom the “Wisdom of Solomon” (written m Greek), 
of Solomon. n i s 0 f much later date, for the writer quotes the 
Septuagint; but lie makes no reference to Christian writ- 
ings or history. The date of the book has been variously 

S laced between ‘220 n.c. and a.d. 40, and Archdeacon 
'arrar inclines to accept the latter date, believing that 
the book shows traces of the influence of Philo. Some 
have suggested that it was written by Apollos. In 
assuming the personality of King Solomon, the author 
was adopting a common literary device of his age, and 
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an appropriate one, as the name of Solomon had become 
identified with Jewish proverbial wisdom. The author 
was apparently an Alexandrian Jew, acquainted both 
with the Septuagint and with Greek literature and philo- 
sophy. His knowledge of various forms of nature- 
worship is well shown in chap, xiii., but striking tolerance 
is manifested in verse 6, where we read, 4 ‘ for this they 
are the less to be blamed ; for they peradventure err, 
seeking God, and desirous to find Him ; for being conver- 
sant in His works, they search Him diligently, and believe 
their sight: because the things are beautiful that are 
seen.” Yet he tells such persons that they ought, while 
reverencing things of beauty and signs of power, to 
understand how much better the Lord and Creator of 
them is. Worship of manufactured idols, or of stones is 
crushingly denounced, as well as ancestor and king- 
worship. Throughout, the writer is keen in exposing the 
folly of the inferior or degraded religions lie saw around 
him, and so far reaches a high level. Neither could 
philosophy, lie maintains, teach the true ideal of God. 
His object is to show, that, while sin leads to punishment 
and death, wisdom is the source of all blessings of life and 
immortality. Such expressions as “ God created man to 
be immortal, and made him to be an image of His own 
eternity ; ” “ the righteous live for evermore, and the care 
of them is with the most High. Therefore shall they 
receive a glorious kingdom, and a beautiful crown from 
the Lord’s hand,” show the essence of liis teaching about 
.immortality. The evil are to undergo retribution after 
death, in a state which is not quite clearly unfolded. 

The Messianic hope, however, in the Book of Wisdom, 
is reduced to a hope in the temporal dominion of Israel 
and the universal worship of Jehovah ; and there is “no 
personal and no suffering Messiah.” In many ways the 
author reproduces conceptions made familiar in the Old 
Testament, but in inferior language and with 
far less force. The historical allusions by Messianic 
which the influence of Wisdom in history are hope * 
enforced are tinged by strong preconceived notions about 
Israel, and by a limited reading of the order of Providence. 
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The sense given to the word 44 Wisdom 77 by this writer 
suggests to the Christian that it is a personification of 
Christ ; but Wisdom is not even thought of by the 
writer as an incarnate Divine Person, but as the Spirit 
of God, as the Providence of God, and as the sum of 
human trustworthy knowledge. It is evident from the 
varying uses of the word that dogmatic precision must 
not be sought in the Book of Wisdom ; and this no doubt 
weakens its force, the author not having a strong, clear, 
definite conception, but using one word in a wide latitude 
of meanings suited to the imperfection of his mental 
standpoint. Yet it is evident that the author of 44 Wis- 
influence on dom 77 had a marked influence on the language 
Jfg— £of the New Testament ; at any rate both use 
ment. a number of similar special expressions. The 
words we translate 44 faith, 77 44 hope,’’ 44 to love 77 in the 
Christian sense, and the expression that the just man is 
the 4 * son of God 77 are found in Wisdom. The conception 
of the 44 visible ” as revealing the 44 invisible, 77 and many 
other words and phrases used in this book are found in 
various books of the New Testament, and especially in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Not the least of its claims 
to regard are, that it expresses the nature of God as pre- 
dominantly loving ; as m xi. 21, 26, 44 Thou lovest all the 
things that are, 77 and “Thou sparest all: for they are 
Thine, 0 Lord, Thou lover of souls.* 7 

Here we may mention a collection of Psalms not 
included in the Apocrypha, but regarded as canonical by 
The Psalter ofnumerous early Christian Churches, termed the 

Solomon. psalter of Solomon, apparently written after 
the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 b.c. It depicts 
the sad state of the city and people in a tone of earnest 
piety* based on Pharisaic observances ; and it expresses a 
strong Messianic hope, which is for us its most important 
feature. Thus it says : 44 Behold, 0 Lord, and raise up 
their king, the son of David, at the time that Thou hast 
appointed, to reign over Israel Thy servant; and gird 
him with strengtli to crush unjust rulers ... to destroy 
the lawle.v* nations. ... Ho shall divide them by 
tribes in the land, and no stranger and foreigner shall 
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dwell with them ; he shall judge the nations in wisdom 
and righteousness. The heathen nations shall serve 
under his yoke ; he shall glorify the Lord before all the 
earth, and cleanse Jerusalem in holiness as in the begin- 
ning. . . . He is pure from sin to rule a great people, 

to rebuke governors and destroy sinners by his mighty 
word. In all his days he is free from offence against his 
God, for he hath made him strong by the Holy Spirit.” 

What Helleno- Judaism at its best could accomplish, 
without the light of Christianity, is seen in the writings 
of Philo of Alexandria, born perhaps in b.c. 20, phiio of 
and living on to the reign of the Emperor Alexandria. 
Claudius. Little is known of his life, except that in a.d. 
■40 he was sent to Rome by the Alexandrian Jews at the 
head of an embassy, to try and persuade the Emperor 
Caligula to refrain from claiming divine honour from the 
Jews. Of this embassy Philo has left a full account. 
Philo, while well-acquainted with the Septuagint ; was 
even better versed in Greek philosophy of all his relation 
schools ; and while accepting the literal divine to Greek 
origin ot the Old Testament, ho sought to ex- ™io B °P h y* 
plain it in an allegorical fashion, so as to deduce from it 
the most important results of Greek philosophy, and thus 
show to the Greeks that Judaism was worthy of their 
respect and acceptance. He is so thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of Plato, that it has been said that either 
Philo platonises or Plato pliilonises. In his -writings he 
argues not only against, scoffers amongst his own people, 
but against believers in astrology and divina- m» views on 
tion, and against the Egyptians and theirtke Old Testa- 
beliefs. His belief in the Old Testament as ment ’ 
Divine is so strong that he calls it usually the Sacred and 
Divine Word, or Divine Oracles ; and he treats the Old 
Testament as forming one inseparable whole, down to the 
smallest letter. Thus he was not a critic of the Old 
Testament in the modern sense. He was rather an 
exjxiunder of its philosophical meaning as he conceived 
it by the light of Greek philosophy. He claimed that 
the Jews in the Mosaic revelation possessed the true 
knowledge of things religious : and he strongly believed 
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the doctrine of One God, and His absolute sovereignty 
and supremacy, and that He was to be worshipped without 
images. Ho went beyond the limited view that every- 



thing was to be done by and for the Jews, and regarded 
the law of Moses as rightfully the law for the whole 
world ; and, according to him, prosperity is promised to 
all who turn from idols to the true God. 
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Philo's philosophy of the Godhead is too abstruse to be 
fully expounded iiere. He regards God as eternal, abso- 
lute, unchangeable, without limitations. Con- ^ 
sequently God cannot come into direct contactsophy of tiio 
with finite beings, but He acts by a multi- Go<Ul0a<L 
tude of divine Ideas or Forces, produced before the visible 
world, and termed Logoi- These he identifies with the 
dwtnom of the Greeks and the angels of the Jews. In 
this view Philo does not get rid of ambiguity, for while 
the Logoi are immanent in God, they are at 
the same time regarded as distinct from D 6 
God. Again, he regards all the individual ThBLogOBa 
Ideas, or Logoi, as being included in one su- 
preme Logos, or Reason, or Word of God, as the firstborn 
of God, as the highest mediator between God and the 
world, and the lngh-priest for the world before God. 
Consequently it is through the Logos that the world was 
created. Thus in one way Philo develops the idea of 
wisdom found in all the Jewish wisdom-books, while at 
the same time following Plato’s doctrine of ideas and the 
soul of the world. The bearing which this has upon the 
consideration of the fourth gospel will be referred to later. 
There is no doubt that liis philosophy exercised a power- 
ful influence on scholars, both Jewish and Christian, for 
a long time alter he wrote. 

As to man, Philo treats him as a compound of soul and 
physical body, the soul being attracted from the pure 
souls that fill space, the body being the source of sin and 
evil. Thus the body is a sort of prison for the , 
soul, which longs to rise again to God. While™ 18 * 
Philo considers that man’s salvation lies in the direction 
of the mortification of sensual impulses, he does not follow 
the Stoics dn throwing man upon his persoual powers; 
but he directs him to the help which God will give to 
men who seek to rise to Him. At death this happy 
result happens to those who while in the body have kept 
themselves free from the bondage of the senses and sensu- 
ality; while all others must after death enter another 
body. 

Philo carries allegorical interpretation very far, and, no 

a 
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doubt, display’s remarkable ingenuity; there is nothing 
Philo’s aiie- 111 ^ ie cannot, discover a hidden mean- 

goricai inter-ing. To take some examples from his inter- 
pretations. pretation of Genesis : Adam is found to repre- 
sent pure human reason : Eve, the senses ; the serpent, 
desire. Enoch sj'inboWs man retiring in penitence from 
the world to God: Xcuii is the truly righteous man. The 
Hebrews represent pilgrims from the world of sense to 
that of spirit ; the ark of the covenant is the intellectual 
world, the two cherubs over it are the two chief Logoi 
next to the Logos. Even the precepts of the law are 
allegorised throughout. In many of the problems which 
he stated, and ot the solutions he proposes. Philo is the 
earliest ot the commentators and critics, rather than 
expounders, ot the Scriptures. 

But while Philo m many ways was an advanced reli- 
gious thinker, — while he often uses the name Father tor 
God, — he was so far from discerning the signs ol his times 
that he makes but little reference to the Messianic hopes 
of the Jews: and when lie does so. it is in tin* way of 
identifying the Logos with the promised Messiah, but 
transferring all hopes based upon His coming to heaven, 
thus in fact dissipat ing that which alone really consti- 
tuted the Messianic hope of the Jews. He even shows a 
tendency to rely on quite another kind of mediation, lor 
he recognises as elements in t lie Jews* hope, in addition 
to the kindlier of God, and personal repentance, the holi- 
ness of the patriarchs, who intercede with God lor their 
descendants. 

We have already fpp. 34-37,41) referred to the later 
organisation of the priests and tie* existence ol the syna- 
gogue. We must here briefly notice the elements which 
developed the extraordinary atmosphere of legalism and 
formalism which pervaded Jerusalem and Judaea m 
the time of Christ This was due, not so much 10 the 
priests, who formed a powerful and wealthy aristocracy. 
__ „ .. as to the scribes, or prisons learned in the law, 
who from the time ot Ezra gradually grew in 
influence till they attained a commanding position. The 
Jaw b*dng a direct gift from God, in every detail, its com- 
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pie to observance being incumbent on every Israelite, it 
became an all-important matter to have a living exposi- 
tor of all possible cases of question. The same considera- 
tion later became, as the canon was completed, extended 
to all books recognised as prophetic, or as containing the 
older history of Israel. At first only priests studied and 
interpreted the law ; at some later period it became cus- 
tomary for non-priestly Israelites to take up the study • 
and as the priests grew more wealthy, and more or less 
iniluenced, consciously or unconsciously, by non-Jewish 
ideas, the scribes became marked out as those persons 
who were specially learned in and zealous lor the law, 
holding their opinions with fanatical strength and obsti- 
nacy, and s\\ aying the people by reason of tlieir fanaticism. 
They were habitually addressed as Rabbi (my master), 
and lequned from pupils, and also from the public, the 
most entire reverence and submission. Their decisions 
wore gratuitously rendered, and they were always persons 
of property or practised some trade. But they always 
regarded as tlieir main occupation the development of the 
law in theoretical and practical details, and especially by 
oral discussions among themselves. 

The term sanhedrim i derived from the Greek synedrium , 

assembly,") describes the governing and judicial assem- 
bly of the Jew’s, the native tribunal recognised Sanh edrlm 
by foreign powers in later Jewish times. It 
included the high priest as president, chief priests (mainly 
Suddurees , scribes, and oilier notables. It had not the 
power of capital punishment. 

Naturally schools of interpretation gathered about 
leading scribes, such as Shammai and Hillel. The latter, 
born at Babylon about 75 h.c., came to Jerusalem in 30, 
and was chosen president of the Sanhedrim from 30 B.c. 
to A.n. 10. Ho had thousands ot pupils, and Hillel and 
spent his lile in endeavom mg to give greater Shammai. 
pieeision to the law. Shammai was vice-president when 
Hillel was president, was of ten his antagonist in disputes, 
being less liberal m his Mews than Hillel, who taught, it 
is said, tlmi the great aim of life is % * to be gentle, show- 
ing all meekness to all men," and ■•when reviled, not to 
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revile again. ’’ The opinions of their two schools, strange 
to say, were afterwards quoted bv tin* dews as being of 
equal authority. It is scarcely possible without repro- 
ducing whole sections of the Mishna to give an effective 
idea of the detail, the ceremoniousiicss. the minuteness 
of the points discussed by the scribes. A slight reference 
Discussions *° discussions oil the Sabbath will give some 
on the idea of all this. Thus we lind that thirty-nine 
Sabbath. p. irt j cu i ar kinds of work were specially for- 
bidden on the Sabbath, including making or untying a 
knot, writing two letters, sewing two stitches, etc. But 
each of these was made the subject, of elaborate discussion 
and regulation. Fur instance, no burden might be carried 
from «*ne tenement to another, and it was decided by the 
scribes that it was desecration of the Sabbat li to carry as 
much food as was equal in weight to a dried fig. or as 
much honey as could be put upon a wound, ink enough 
to write two letters, etc-. So rigidly was Sabbath obser- 
vance kept up. that the Romans tound it necessary to 
exempt the Jews from military service. Even more 
minute regulations w»*re devised about cleanness and 
Purity and uncleannoss. and the removal of the latter, 
impurity Xot withstanding the completeness of the Old 
Testament regulations, the Mishim contains no fewer 
than twelve treatises on the subject, discussing the man- 
ner in which impurity is contracted, how it may be 
transferred, what utensils or objects may become unclean, 
and how they may be puntied. The air in an unclean 
vessel is declared unclean ; a minute classification dis- 
tinguishes between vessels which may and those which 
cannot become unclean. The correct mode of pouring 
water on the hands, and the proper modes of cleansing 
of cups, pots, and dishes, were as zealously discussed as if 
the whole religious character would be vitiated by iailure 
m one particular; and this, in fact, was openly stated. 

The Mishna is the core of the Talmud, the la<t and 
more elaborate collection and amplification of the Tradi- 

The Talmud *' 10ns °* Jewish doctors. It is impossible 
a * to say how far t ho earliest traditional explana- 
tions of the Jewish law go back ; but the Mishna consists 
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mainly of the meditations and decisions of learned rabbis 
from n.c. 50 to a.d. 150, the name of each rabbi being 
carefully given. To this is added, in the Talmud, the 
( iemara or oldest commentary on the Mishna, Mishna and 
ihe discussions on the Mishna of Palestinian or Oemara. 
Babylonian Jewish doctors. In both the Palestinian and 
the Babylonian Talmuds the, correctness and the meaning 
and interpretation of the Mishna are discussed, introduc- 
ing incidentally references to all other knowledge then 
p messed. The discussions in the Palestinian Talmud 
are comparatively simple and brief, but there is mixed 
with them much valuable information on history, geogra- 
phy, and arclncology ; while the Babylonian Talmud is 
Jong- winded and subtle, and, while much longer than the 
other, contains far less id* outside knowledge. The Jews 
have always given a higher value to the Mishna than 
to the (iemara, ranking it scarcely below the Old Testa- 
ment ; for they believe that much of it comes by an 
unbroken chain of tradition from Moses, who is believed 
to have received it direct from God. The Talmud was 
put together in the fifth century a.t>. 

A very vexed question is the extent of the influence of 
the Talmud upon Christianity, and the converse. Some 
would even make out that Christianity owes ^ Talmnd 
many of its leading ideas to the Talmud. If it and 
weie so, why was Christianity received with clirlfltianlty ' 
sindi hostility? If it spoke merely the language of the 
accepted teachers of the Jews, why was it not received 
with acclamation? Wo will quote the claim made bv 
one of the most, ardent Talmudists, Emanuel Deuts-ch : 
‘•Such terms as Redemption, Baptism, Grace, Faith. Sal- 
vation, Regeneration, Son of Man, Son of God, Kingdom 
of Heaven, were not, as we are apt to think, invented 
by Christianity, but were household words of Talmudieal 
Judaism. No less loud and bitter in the Talmud are the 
protests against lip-sen mg, against making the law a 
burden to the people, against ‘ laws that hang on hairs.’ 
against Priests and Pharisees. That grand dictum. ‘ Do 
unto others as thou wuuldst be done by,’ is quoted by 
llillel, at whose death Jesus was ton years of age, not as 
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anything new, but as an old and well-known dictum, 
that comprised the whole Law/’ While not denying or 
concealing the vast amount of idle legend and allegory 
contained in the Haggadali or legendary portion of the 



commentary. Mr. JVutvdi < turns licit it is tin- source of 
much that is most remarkable m the greatest, poets. Ib- 
ex tracts a metaphysical philosophy fnmi part- ol ir, des- 
cribing the giadtial development of tin* t'oMnos 1c 
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cessive catastrophes, out of an original created substance. 
Miracles were primevally ordained, and “ created,” and 
do not disturb the pre-established harmony of things. 
The soul is also held to be pre-existent. The Resurrec- 
tion and Immortality are definitely taught. The right- 
eous continue to develop their best faculties in the next 
world: “For the righteous there is no rest, neither in 
this world nor in the next, for they go, sav the Scriptures, 
from host to host, from striving to striving; and they 
will see God in Zion.” As regards eternal punishment, 
tin* Talmud does not teach it, but says that idolaters, 
apostates, and traitors will be punished for “ generations 
upon generations.” There is “ only two fingers’ breadth 
between Hell and Heaven ” ; the repentant sinner will be 
admitted to the latter as soon as lie repents. “In tin* 
next world there will bn no eating, no drinking, no love, 
and no labour, no envy, no hatred, no content. The 
righteous will sit with crowns on their heads, glorying in 
the splendour of God’s majesty.” 

A lew quotations from the choicest passages of the 
Talmud will still further illustrate its highe>t flights. 
“ Be thou the cursed, not he who curses. Be Qems of the 
of them that are iiersecuted, not of them that Talmud, 
persecute.” “He who sacrifices a whole ottering, shall be 
ie warded for a whole ottering; he who offers a burnt 
ofieiing. shall have the reward of a burnt ottering: he 
who oilers humility unto God and man, shall be rewarded 
with a reward as if lie had ottered all the sacrifices in 
tie* world.” “Even when the gates of heaven are shut 
to prayer, they are open to tears " ** When the righteous 
r] if >. it is the earth that, loses. The lost jewel will always 
U* a jewel ; but, the poss. >sor who has lost it, well may lie 
weep.” ••Even the niu>t righteous shall nut. attain to sc* 
higii a place in heaven as the truly repentant.” “The 
dying benediction of a sage to his di>ciples was : I pray 
lor you that the fear of Heaven may be as strong upon 
you ns lie* fear of man. You avoid sm be tore the tace 
of the latter; avoid it before the face of the All-seeing.’' 
“ Love your wife like yourself, honour her more than 
yourself!” “It is woman alone through whom God’s 
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blessings are vouchsafed to a house. She teaches the 
children, speeds the husband to the place of worship and 
instruction, welcomes him when he returns, keeps the 
house godly and pure, and God’s blessing rests upon all 
these things. He who marries lor monej’, his children 
shall be a curse to him.*’ 4 ‘ The house that does not open 
to the poor shall open to the physician. Even the birds 
in the air despise the miser. He who gives charity in 
general is greater than Moses himself.*’ “ Let the honour 
of thy neighbour be to thee like thine own. ltather be 
thrown into a liery furnace than bring any one to public 
*hame.*’ <# He who humiliates liiniselt will be lifted up: 
he who raises himself up will be humiliated. Whosoever 
urns alter greatness, greatness runs away from him : he 
who runs from greatness, greatness follows him." *• Who- 
soever does no: persecute them that persecute him, who- 
ewr takes an offence in silence, he who does good because 
ut love, lie who is cheerful under his sufferings — they 
urc the friends of God, and of them the Scripture says, 
•and they .shall shine forth as does the sun at noon- 
day.’ ’’ 

Granting that these extracts are correctly translated, 
we have no proof that any of them date back as early as 

Uns&tiB- tune of Christ. In any case the book has 

factory had nothing like the elfect of the Now Testa- 

Contents. men fc ; au( ] this is intelligible when we realise 
the mass of puerile arguments, sill)* and indecent stories, 
impossible notions and petty details that the Talmud con- 
tains. The selection of the editor or editors, equally with 
the minds of the scribes who are responsible for many of 
its passages, was greatly at fault. Archdeacon Farrar, in 
his Lite of Christ.*’ .says, ‘•Anything more utterly un- 
historical than the Talmud cannot be conceived. It is 
probable that no human writings ever confounded names, 
dates, and facts with a more absolute indifference.*’ In 
reading it we can understand the point of the saying of 
Jesus, that the scribes had made the law of no elfect 
thiough their traditions. 

The Pharisees were the party who, without necessarily 
being scribes, devoted thoni*el\cs with fanatic ardour to 
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the observance of all the minutest particulars of the 
Mosaic law and of the traditions, which gradually The 

became more binding even than the law. The w^riaeea. 
term means “ one who is separated ; ” and the Pharisees 
undoubtedly formed a distinctive order of people, devoted 
to the observance of the Levitical laws and the tradition. 
It would appear that every one wishing to be recognised 
as a Pharisee had to promise before three others that he 
would pay full tithes 011 everything, and eat nothing that 
had not been tithed, and that he would scrupulously ob- 
serve all the laws of ceremonial purity. Thus, practically, 
Pharisaism was one great system of “ taboo,” bv which 
the members made themselves a sacred caste. When it 
is realised that the full tithes meant, at least, a double 
tithe, and that the ceremonial laws of Leviticus and the 
Mislina involved the mo>t burdensome restrictions and 
brought a man into continual danger of contracting cere- 
monial impurity ; that every one wlio did not obey these 
laws was reckoned as ln.st, we can see the force of the 
denunciation^ contained in Matthew xxiii. Pharisees 
might not become tin* guests of a non-Pharisee, nor re- 
teivu him as a guest, nor buy or sell from or to him. 
Including, as they did, a very large proportion six thou- 
sand) of the leading .lews at the time of Clin>t, it is 
evident that they were then the orthodox Jewish party 
by whose standard .1 e>us was mainly judged. They were 
also the popular party, for they held high the position 
and responsibilities of e\ery member of the Jewish nation, 
and disdained any compromise with the foreign ruler. 
They taught that every mail might become a true mem- 
ber of the priesthood, though not belonging to the priestly 
caste, by studying and conforming to the law'. They 
considered themselves the guardians of the law and the 
customs of the Jews, and believed that they would be 
protected as a peculiar people through all dangers. But 
while they imposed strict rules, and severely condemned 
their infraction, they had devised many plans for evading 
those which they found inconvenient, and they made 
many of their observances occasions for public display of 
their righteousness or ostentatious claim to tin* highest 
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regard of the common people. They were generally to 
be recognised by the sacred tassels upon their garments, 
and the wearing of little rolls (phylacteries) inscribed 
with words from the law on the arm or forehead and 
neck, and by their public demonstrations of praying in 
the streets. The wearing of these phylacteries being sup- 
posed to be enjoined in Exodus xiii. they became 

m time regarded as niONt valuable, protecting the wearers 
from evil thoughts. 

A few principal beliefs of the Pharisees may be men- 
tioned. According to Josephus, they held that every 

Principal soul is imperishable ; but that the souls of 

beUefs. good men only pass over into another body, 
while the souls of bad" men are chastised by eternal 
punishment. But that they believed m anything like 
the Oriental transmigration of souls, cannot be proved. 
Rather, from references in the New Testament, they ap- 
pear to have believed in the resurrection of the body, 
and a future judgment. The Mislma, which they upheld, 
states that “ lie who says that the resurrection of the 
dead is not to be inferred from the law. has no part in 
the world to come.*’ They believed in angels and spirits, 
and in the powerful influence of fate and Divine pruvi- 
(bni o : yet ‘•somethings depend on the will ot man as 
to whether they are dune or n«*t " Their eagerness to 
secure proselytes to their views may be judged from the 
expression of Jesus, that they would “compass sea and 
land '* to make one proselj’te. Within then* ranks was 
to be found much sensuality, greed, and selfishness. 
They contemned the common and degraded elates of 
people, and shunned auyeoinmniiKMtionwit.il them, and 
lienee they were especially subject to the censuie of 
Je-us. 

The gr< at opponents of the Pharisees w» iv the Sad- 
The duce-s, who chiefly consisted of the moro in- 

Sadducees. ntial and wealthy priestly fam ih* s, especially 
those from wlneli the high priest had been chosen for 
many years be lore the time of Christ. They clung to 
the ancient privileges of their order, and to the legal 
obs* rvanees ot the law, while they rejected the Minima 
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and tli o decisions of the scribes. Consistently with this, 
they rejected the doctrines of the resurrection and of 
future retribution, which are not found distinctly in the 
Pentateuch; they disbelieved in angels and spirits; and 
they held that man’s conduct is entirely m his own 
power, not coerced b}’ fate or Providence, and that man 
is the cause of liis own piosperity and adversity. The}*, 
however, conformed largely to tho views of the majority 
a« formulated by the Pharisees, especially in the matter 
of sacrifices and ritual, while they did not conceal their 
indilferonce to many of the observances which yet, as 
chief priests, they canied out. They were considerably 
imbued with Greek culture, and, in the main, upheld 
tho Roman power. Consequently, when the Romans 
destroyed Jerusalem and the wlmlr Jewish State, their 
influence fell, n* \or 1 » iw again. for it had within it no 
seeds of hope or of giowtli. 

The Essenes were a remarkable 1 ody <*t‘ audits who 
became numerous m the century before Christ, and who 
endeavoured to mlfil the injunctions of the — eEgsenc - 
law by withdiawal frmu tie* world, celibacy 
and austerity of life. Tlies lCM-mbled the monastic orders 
of Christian^ and Buddhist' rather than a sectarian party. 
In their driet regard lor the law, and their extreme care 
for ceremonial purity, they wen* like tie* Pharisees, only 
aiming at carrying « •ur. their views to an rxtieme degree 
by forming separate lommunities with meals 111 common, 
community 01 good'. and a long novitiate. They wore 
Wr'hite garments like the priests. bathed before meals and 
at. other t nne^, repudiated marriage as a state ot los' 
purity than celibae\ . and in all things sought to live a 
simple natuuil lite. They held no slaves, swore no 
oaths, did not. anoint tlienis. Ives with oil. and only used 
the simplest, food and drink. They earned on 110 trade, 
but worked on the land and at handicrafts for the com- 
mon benefit. Olio of the most striking distinctions be- 
tween them and tho rest of tho Jew's was their giving 
up of animal sacrifices, though they still sent incense to 
the Temple at Jerusalem. It is said that they even 
turned tow'ards the sun when praying, as emblematic of 
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the Divine light, a very mi- Jewish custom, and that 
other points showed religious regard for the sun. Various 
students and divines have traced several features of the 
Essenes to Buddhism. Zoroastrianism, and the Greek phi- 
losophy of Pxthagoras. The two latter seem especial Iy 
to present points of contact, and neither influence is his- 
* toncallv impossible. 

The houses in which the Essenes lived were under tin* 
control of a president, whom the members were bound 
to obey. A candidate received at entrance a pickaxe, an 
apron, and a white garment, and underwent a year's pro- 
bation. after which he was admitted to the baths; then 
two more years' probation followed, and lie was admitted 
to the common meals, lirst taking a tremendous oath 
binding him to entire openness towards the members, 
and secrecy towards non-members. 

Meanwhile there was already a preparation fur that 
dispersion which, after th** fall of Jerusalem, became the 
Dispersion principal tact about the Jews. The process, 
of tne Jews, which had begun with tin* captivity, was 
greatly favoured under Alexander 1 he Greats successors, 
important privileges being granted to the Jews in such 
cities as Alexandria and Antioch. Ev«n m the second 
century h.c. it was said that every land and sea was 
filled with the Jews. In the time of Pompcy many 
settled at Rome, and were granted Roman citizenship 
In Caligula's reign tiny made a grand stand against the 
emperor- worship, whn h it was attempted to force on 
them, undergoing frightful troubles in consequence. In 
the time of tie* Kinpi*ior Tiberius they began to be pei- 
secutcd, while the reign of Claudius a; its outset was 
marked by an edict of toleration m th«*ir iavuiir. Yet 
later he prohibited their assemblies. They were often 
subsequently p<*rsreuted, but they increased notwith- 
standing — a history which has practically characterised 
them almost ever sum*. They united into distinct com- 
munities wherever they were, cherishing their ancient 
faith, and maintaining such of its observances as were 
still possible : and they gradually acquired a recognised 
standing, and were allowed to be governed by their own 
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laws throughout the Roman empire. Even the rights of 
Roman citizenship were conferred upon them in a con- 
siderable number of the towns of Asia Minor and Syria. 
They built synagogues inmost of them, using Greek very 
largely in their services. Tribute was sent to the Temple 
at Jerusalem as long as it existed. Everywhere they may 
be considered to have paved the way for Christianity by 
their worship without images and by their strict obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, while their limitations as to food 
were a standing protest against the prevailing undiscri- 
minating indulgence. Many proselytes were made, and 
no doubt would long have continued to be added, if 
Christianity had not obtained the ascendant, and dis- 
played greater attractions. 

When, in the fourth century, Christianity became the 
official religion of the Roman empire, the humiliation of 
the Jews began. With an interval of favour in the 
reign of Julian the Apostate, they gradually became a 
downtrodden people. We cannot detail the successive 
steps (if the history, which simply show, in relation to 
our subject, the persistence of religious faith among a 
persecuted people. We must assume a general know- 
ledge of their circumstances in successive ages, and pass 
on to quote the confession of faith drawn up in the lltli 
century by Moses Maimonides, perhaps the greatest of 
the mediaeval Jew's, often called the second Moses. 

This remarkable man was born at Cordova, in Spain, 
in 11135, his father being a Jewish judge and commen- 
tator. The youth, besides Hebrew' and Greek, 
studied all the Arabic learning of their palmy 1 Malmonides - 
day under Averrocs and Ibn-Thofoil. Under the Moslems 
of Spain the Jews enjoyed full liberty, aiul rivalled the 
Arabs 111 learning, lhiring a reactionary period in the 
middle of the century, when Jews were severely perse- 
cuted, Maimonides and his iamily outwardly professed 
Mahometanism; later he travelled widely, and at last 
settled at Eostat fEg\pt) as a physician. But he found 
time to write a great commentary on the Mishna, made 
public iu 1 1GH under the title, “The Book of Light,” 
and designed to simplify anil o\ple ; ’j tl ,% ’r/ditional law. 
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In one part of this work he included the confession of 
faith mentioned above, which, somewhat abbreviated, is 
as follows : — 

1. - I believe, with a perfect faith i these words are 
repeated before all the sections), “ that God is the Creator 
The creed of 'whose name be blessed), Governor, and Maker 
Maimonides. 0 j* a j] creatures: and that He hath wrought all 
things, worketh, and shall work for ever. 2. That the 
Creator is one : and that such a unitv as is in Him can 
be found in none other: and that He alone hath been 
our God, is. and for ever shall be. 3. That lie is not 
corporeal, nut to be comprehended with any bodily pru- 
perres: and that there is no bodily essence that can 
be likened unto linn. 4. That the Creator is the first 
and last ; that nothing was before Him, and that lie shall 
abide the last for ever. 5. That the Creator is to be 
wondiipped. and none ol*>. (>. That all the words of the 

prophets are true. 7. That the prophecies of Moses, our 
master may he rest in peace!', were true: that he was 
the father and chief of all wi^o men that lived before 
him. or ever shall live aitei him. S. That all the law 
which at this day is found m our hands was delivered by 
God Himselt to our master, Mo^c*,. That the same law 
is never to be changed, nor any other to be given us of 
God. 10. That God understaiideth all the woiks and 
thoughts of men, as it is writun in the prophets: lie 
fashioneth their hearts alike, He understaiideth all their 
works. 11. That God will recompense good to them 
that keep JIis commandments, and will punish them 
who transgress them. 12. That the Messiah is yet to 
come; and although He retard Ills coming, yet will 1 
wait for Him till He come. 13. That the dead shall be 
restored to lile when it shall seem fit unto (i«»d. the 
Creator, whose name be blessed and memory celebrated 
without end. Amen.” 

In 117U-SO Maimonides wrote a still more extended 
work, entitled Oeiiteionomy. Second Law,” really a 
Later works. °f every sort of Old Testament and 

Jewish literature, sometimes described as a new 
Talmud. In it he brought the rabbinical codes within a 
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moderate compass, and introduced philosophy and ethics 
of a tj T pe little understood by the Jews before his time. 
From this time he held, unofficially, a sort of spiritual 
headship among his people, while at the same time his 
lame as a doctor brought him a large and important 
practice. He, however, was able to complete a third 
great book, “ The Guide of the Perplexed,’ 7 designed to 
reclaim those who were sceptical about a future world, 
the destiny of man, and revelation. In it he made a 
bold endeavour to reconcile the conflicts between religion 
and philosophj*, and ho may almo>t be counted the first 
of the rationalists. He showed that the sensuous des- 
criptions of the Deity and His actions in the Old Testa- 
ment must be taken in a spiritual and figurative sense. 
He further expounded a rational natural religion, proved 
the existence, unity, and spirituality of God, and the 
excellence of the Divine law, and discussed free-will, the 
opposition of good and evil, and the questions relating to 
the Divine providence and omniscience. As was to be 
expected, such a work provoked much opposition, and led 
to great, conti oversy between religion and science, and 
between the literal Talmudists and liis own followers. 
Finally, about the middle of the 13tli century the Chris- 
tians burned all Maimonide*' books, w liich led to a recon- 
ciliation among the Jewish ho&tile parties. Maimonides 
died on December 13th, 1*204, and was greatly mourned. 
To him all Jewish religious writers since his date are 
greatly indebted. 

Mannonides was a strong believer in the Old Testament 
as a Divine revelation, but held that it must be explicable 
m a rational manner. He believed that it was Hl8bellefR 
not enough to keep the law in practice, but 
that its study was a religious duty. He believed firmly 
in the creation of matter out of nothing, and m the 
providential guidance of the world. He held that man's 
will was free, but that providence ruled the destinies 
of men and of nations in a certain broad manner. 
Physical laws must be studied, and man must adapt his 
life and action to thorn. Only the soul is immortal, he 
taught : and virtue is rewarded by happiness in the 
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world to come. “ Do not,” he says, 11 allow thyself to be 
persuaded by fools that God first determines whp shall 
be righteous and who wicked. He who sins has only 
himself to blame for it, and he can do nothing better 



than speedily to change his course. God’s omnipotence 
has bestowed freedom on man, and His omniscience fore- 
knows man’s choice without guiding it. We should not 
choov the good, lik** children and ignorant people, Irom 
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motives of reward or punishment, but we should do good 
for its own sake, and from love to God ; still retribution 
does await the immortal soul in the future world.” 

For a long time the Jews in Spain and Portugal, under 
Moorish rule, enjoyed complete freedom and equality; 
and their progress in culture and original work JewBln 
was great. While in the middle ages the Spain and 
Christians were persecuting the Jews almost Porfengal 
everywhere, and sometimes burning them while they 
sang hymns as though going to a wedding, in Spain 
they were in a state of prosperity till the middle of the 
14tli century. Then followed persecutions and many 
cruel outrages and martyrdoms. Finally, in 1492, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain ordered the expulsion, within 
four months, of all who refused to become Christians, at 
the same time forbidding them to take either gold or 
silver out of the country. Many then professed Christi- 
anity ; but several hundred thousands left the country, 
enduring the greatest privations, and many dying m 
their journeys. In 1495 King Emanuel of Portugal or- 
dered the Jews to leave his kingdom, but commanded 
that their children under fourteen should be taken from 
their mothers and brought up as Christians. “Agony 
drove the Jewish mothers into madness ; they destroyed 
the children with their own hands, and threw them into 
wells and rivers, to prevent them from falling into the 
hands of their persecutors.” 

The intensity and cruelty of the persecutions which 
they suffered was perhaps the salvation of the Jews 
as a separate nationality ; although it cannot persecution 
be proved that their peculiar faith and rites and 
would not have preserved them largely as a i,olatlon * 
pure race. Everywhere cut off from the rest of the 
population, limited as to trades and places of residence, 
forbidden to employ Christian servants or to become 
members of trade guilds, the Jews grew more and more 
conservative and peculiar: and their talents, concentrated 
by isolation, furnished at last au ever-widening stream 
of original genius to the nations in which they lived. 
Spinoza, the Humboldts, the Mendelssohns, Heine, Nean- 

n 
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der, Meyerbeer, the Disraelis, are a few of the remarkable 
geniuses who have sprung from modern Judaism. Yet 
the dawn of the modern period was preceded by an age 
of degradation and mental inferiority' which needed the 
work of vigorous reformers to rouse it into life. 
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The most important name in the history of modern 
Jewish elevation and reform is that of Moses Mendelssohn 
Moms (17211-178*0, grandlather of the great composer. 
MsndelsBohn. The son of u copier of liiMn al writings on 
parchment, young Mendelssohn, born at Dessau in Ger- 
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many, was early inspired by the reading of Maimonides’ 
“ Guide of the Perplexed.” After a wide general educa- 
tion, he set before himself the improvement of the moral 
and social condition of his people. While obeying in the 
letter the Oral Law, Mendelssohn brought into the study 
of religion all the knowledge and philosophy of his time; 
and the effect of his writings was to destroy the authority 
of the Talmud and the rabbinical writers among those 
who listened to him. His essay, entitled “Phsedo, or the 
Immortality of the Soul,” attempted to lay down a new r 
basis for that doctrine. His attitude towards Christianity 
was so liberal that many of his co-religionists began to 
look upon him as secretly a Christian himself. In his 
“Morning Hours” he discussed the existence of God, 
refuting pantheism, and especially Spinoza's views. He 
also published German translations and commentaries on 
several parts of the Old Testament, notably the Pentateuch 
and the Psalms. In regard to what we may call Church 
government, his ideas were remarkably liberal; all re- 
ligion, according to him, being an affair of the heart, it 
should not be under any control, either of State, Church, 
or synagogue. At the same time he insisted that “the 
law of Moses was not a law' of laith, but merely of 
statutes and prohibitions." Religion, he taught, should 
be propagated purely by conviction, and should never 
attempt to uphold itself by authority. He recommended 
lus people to take an example of charity from Christians, 
and love and bear with each other, that they might be 
themselves loved and tolerated by others. *It followed 
that his influence m promoting the idea of the religious 
equality of all persons in the eye of the State has been 
very groat. His life and writings benefited both Jews 
and Christians, and started new schools of thought in 
philosophy and religious criticism among the Jews. His 
epitaph, written by Ramler, runs thus: “True to the 
religion of his forefathers, wise as Socrates, teaching 
immortality, and becoming immortal like Socrates." The 
modern Jews have a saying that “ from Moses ^the law- 
giver) to Moses i Maimonides), ami Moses (Mendelssohn),, 
no one hath arisen like Moses.” 
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NAPOLEON AND THE FRENCH JEWS. 

One of the reforms which followed Mendelssohn’s la- 
bours was the revival of the obsolete office of synagogue 
preacher; at the same time the long prayers Mormg 
and sacred poems of the liturgy were consider- 
ably retrenched. Some congregations remained conser- 
vative, while new or reformed synagogues were founded, 
in which modem innovations were practised. Numerous 
theological seminaries as well as schools were established, 
and gradually general culture as well as Hebrew learning 
became much extended among the Jews. 

In 1790-1 the whole of the French Jews were admitted 
to equal rights of citizenship with the French people. 
One of the unique things the Emperor Napoleon Napolwm aad 
did, was to summon a meeting of the Sanhe- tbe French 
drim, formally elected by the synagogues of J#WIL 
France and Italy. It satin 1807, and formulated statutes 
which were regarded as binding by the congregations 
which sent delegates. Its principal decisions were : (1) 
That polygamy is forbidden; (2j That divorce is per- 
missible to Jews after legal divorce by the civil authority ; 
(3 1 That no Jew may perform the ceremony of marriage 
until legal forms have been fulfilled ; and intermarriages 
with Christians are recognised, though they cannot be 
performed with Jewish ceremonies; \4 j That acts of jus- 
tice and charity are enjoined towards all mankind, of 
whatever religion, who recognise the Creator; (5) That 
Jewish natives of France shall obey the laws of the land, 
and treat it as their native country; and they are dis- 
pensed from ceremonial observances while serving in the 
army ; (fi) That Jews shall train their children to useful 
employments, renounce objectionable callings, and in 
every way try to gain their neighbours’ good-will; ^7} 
That interest shall not be taken where money* is lent for 
the support of a family, but only in commercial under- 
takings and at legal rates ; (8) That the last article, and 
the texts of Scripture on the subject, apply equally be- 
tween Jews and their fellow-citizens ; and usury is alto- 
gether forbidden. 

The emperor at t he close of the session established a 
‘ organisation lor French Jews. Every two thousand 
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Jews were formed into a synagogue, and its consistory 
was to consist of one chief rabbi, two rabbis, and three 
lay householders. The central consistory of Paris received 
power to depose the rabbis, and the duties of the rabbis 
were defined. They were to publish the decrees of the 
Sanhedrim, to inculcate obedience to the State laws, and 
to pray in the synagogues for the emperor and his family. 
Since 1831 the Jewish rabbis have been paid by the 
French State. 
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After the 
Norman con- 

The Jew* in quest 
England. Jews 

settled in Eng- 
land in con- 
siderable num- 
bers, and 
gradually br- 
c a m o m u .N t 
important aids 
in the financial 
arrangement s 
of kings and 
nobles. In 
however, 
they wen* ex- 
pelled, and did 
not return in 
any number 
till about the 
Hose of the 


sixteenth ceiituiy. TJn-y \wiv not formally allowed to 
settle in this country again until when Manas^h 

ben Israel, a rabbi from Amsterdam, obtained a decision 
from Cromwell's Council of State in their favour. The 
modem history of* the emancipation of the Jews from 
civil and religious disabilities is well-known. It is esti- 
mated that there are between sixty and seventy thousand 
Jews in England, of whom over forty thousand are in 
London, chiefly be’onging to the Ashkenazim, or (orman- 
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Polish section. The Sephardim, or Spanish-Portuguese 
families, do not increase in number. The Ashkenazim 
have fourteen synagogues and nineteen minor synagogues, 
with a chief rabbi ; the Sephardim have two synagogues, 
with an independent chief rabbi. These two differ some- 
what in their pronunciation of Hebrew, and in several 
minor matters of ritual. They have no distinctions of 
seats in their synagogues, nor lines of demarcation in 
their cemeteries. There is a still more interesting body, 
represented by one synagogue only, that of the Reformed 
Brnish Jews, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square, a 
body founded in JSll 111 consequence of a conviction of 
the necessity lor modifying the Jewish service to suit 
modern ideas. Services are held at later hours, such as 
in.JO instead of at 7 ami 7 .JO; an improved and shortened 
ritual is iwd, the best portions of the Portuguese and 
German liturgies being blended. Singing is introduced; 
but no serve e, ex< ept «.n the Bay of Atonement, exceeds 
two hours and a half. Serin* 01s in English are given 
every Sabbath and holy day at morning service. Numer- 
ous services on holy da\s not appointed by Scripture are 
gi\en up, and only one day of each of the great festivals is 
observed. They do not acknowledge the authority of the 
oral law nor that of the chief rabbi. There are similar 
congregations at Mam hester and Bradford. 

The Jews are hum numerous in Austria 1 J million), 
where tiny are now comparatively free and well treated ; 
ami 111 Russia * 2 ' millions », where tiny are Jewgin 
mure harshly treated than in any other country .various coun- 
Tlny number 2 l*U**i in Roumania. many be- txlei * 
mg iit*M emlaiits «.f Spanish Jews: and among them are 
many fanners and handicraftsmen. Tiny are numerous 
in(\>iiMumiiiuple and in Asiatic Turkey; there are 2 o,UM 
Jews in Smyrna and 111 Bagdad. There are ir>,OUO 

in Jerusalem, mainly occupied in studying the Talmud, 
being supiK>rted by their brethren throughout the world. 
Tin* Jerusalem Jews, who include all branches of the 
stock, by no means till dies'* alike. The Sephardim wear 
ordinary Eastern garb, the Russian and Polish Jews have 
long silk or cloth gowns and fur caps, while the Gormans 
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retain their national garb of a century ago with a flat 
wideawake hat. There are several hundred thousand 
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numerous and rich, and have many fine synagogues. 
Some of them observe the Sabbath on Sunday, others 
use English prayers and have disused Hebrew, and many 
are lax in their ritual. 

We must briefly notice the Beni Israel of Bombay, 
about five thousand in number, chiefly artisans, who say 
that they descend from a ship’s company of me 
passengers wrecked on that coast more than a B ® nl terael - 
thousand years ago. They are strict observers of the 
Sabbath, observe the great Jewish festivals, and refrain 
from unclean fish or flesh; and they have a markedly 
Jewish type of face. They have leaders who act as high 
priests as well as civil leaders. The Beni Israel speak 
Marathi; few know Hebrew. They seldom intermarry 
with ordinary Jews. 

Tviuild: “History of Israel/* vols. J-8. Schiirer : 14 Jewish people in the 
time of Christ” (T k T. Clark). Hershon : “Genesis according to the 
Talmud.*' “The Palestinian Talmud," translated into French by M 
Schwab. “ Literary Remains of Emanuel Deutsch." M‘Clintock aud 
Strong : •• Cjcl«»p»i dia of Theological and Ecclesiastical Literature."] 
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£*ainaritans. 


Synagogue government— Chief rabbi - Other officials- The ruler— Arrange, 
ment of synagogue— Costume during service -Fringes Phylacteries— 
Form of daily services— The Shema and blessings Sabbath services - 
Reading the law ~ Sabbath observance - New moons -The New Year 
feast— Days of repentance— Day of atonement -Feast of tabernacles 
Other feasts— The Passover — Feast of Pentecost -Fasts- Children - 
Marriage— The Mexuzah— Divorce -Sickness, death and burial -The 
Kabbalah— The Zohar— The Karaites- Their view of Jesus Christ -The 
Samaritans— Early history— Samaritan Pentateuch -Liturgy— Principal 
beliefs - Fast s, Sabbaths, etc. 


TT7E will now review *ome of the principal events and 
V V ceremonies among the modem Jew.x 1 with special 
relation to the British Jews. Each synagogue constitutes 
sy nag ogue a. distinct community, independent except m 
government a few particulars m whn li all are related to a 
central authority, composed of the Chief Rabbi and three 
members eminent for learning and piety, nominated by 
him and approved by the majority of the synagogues. 
These constitute th»* House oi Judgment, and meet twice 
a week to settle all religious, social, und civil questions 
brought before them. Iiis colleagues cannot act without 
... the Chief Rabbi : they act for life unless thev 
e betray their trust. The title of Chief Rabin 
must be conferred by a meeting of at, least three chief 
rabbis; and thus in most cases it is decided by ioreign 

1 John Mills : “ The liritinh Jews." Gmsburg : Articles in “ Kilto’s C\ clo- 
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Jews; but the synagogues vote for the candidates in 
proportion to the money they have subscribed for the 
maintenance of the Chief Rabbi. His duties are to per- 
form all marriages of London Jews, to lecture once a 
month at the great synagogue, Lukes Place, Aldgate; to 
superintend all the shochet, or killers of animals lor food, 
to visit the Jewish schools and colleges, etc., and to exer- 
ch»e a general jurisdiction over all the synagogues in his 
province. In England there is a rabbi at Manchester 
appointed by the Chief Rabbi, but no other person in 
England has this high title. One of the strangest things 
in the history of the Jews is the decayed condition of 
the priesthood, who, since the destruction of the Temple 
at Jerusalem, have had no special and exclusive functions, 
the sacrifices being no longer offered. It does not even 
appear to be necessary that the Chief Rabbi should be of 
priestly descent. The Levites, too, are in many cases able 
to trace their descent from the tribe of Levi, but they 
no longer have ail}’ >peeial duties. 

The Sophers, or ‘‘Writers,"' are skilled wi iters of 
Hebrew, who prepare scrolls of the law. and various 
documents connected with Jewish ceremonies 
ami rites. The Shochet are killers of ammals 0therofficU1 *' 
suitable for Jews to eat, and are definitely appointed 
after examination by three rabbis. The office is gener- 
ally held by the Reader ot the synagogue, unless the Jews 
are numerous in a town. He is also the circumeiser, 
except where there are many Jews, when a special official 
is appointed. 

The Reader is the minister of the synagogue: there 
are generally a Senior and a junior Reader for considerable 
congregations. He has to read the liturgy and The Readcr 
to attend marriages and funerals of members. 

His duties, with that of the clerk, are minutely specified 
and rather onerous. Elections of Readers are made by 
the congregation, after duo nomination and selection of 
candidates by the committee. Candidates for the office 
may be of any nation or congregation, most of the 
readers in England being Gorman or Polisli Jews. The 
congregation have considerable power over matters con- 
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ceming them in general or members in particular, having 
the right to attend meetings, in which everything is 
decided by the vote of the majority. 





REMOVING M ROLLS OF T1IE LAW FlU'M THE Alik - 
«EH1 LOSLON IttNAOOOt’K. 

The synagogue (commonly called schul, from the German 
while, by the Ashkenazim ; is more formally termed “Beth 
Haknesseth ” ^house of the assembly; in documents. Tin* 
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interior of the building is divided into two parts, the floor 
with open seats for males, the gallery (with Arrangement 
lattice- work in front) for females, who are°* •yaatfo*u». 
not considered as belonging to the congregation and may 
not join in the service. At the east end of the building 
is the Ark, a large wooden chest contained in a specially 
decorated receptacle, richly veiled. In this the Law is 
kept, wrapped in a tentlike cover, and the ceremony of 
taking it out for each service is very important. It is 
written on vellum about two feet wide, and of sufficient 
length to contain the entire Pentateuch, written in col- 
umns. Each end is fastened to a roller, round one of 
which it is wound as it is read, while it is correspondingly 
unwound from the other. The writing is without vowel 
points, and is therefore difficult to read ; the Reader is 
expected to refresh his memory the evening before the 
service. The reading desk is a kind <»f raided seat on 
which the Reader stands, surrounded by all the officers 
of the congregation, seated. The seats nearer to the Ark 
are the more honourable, and are corresjjondmgly expen- 
sive. At the west end of the synagogue a lamp is kept 
always burning, to represent the Shechinah of the old 
Temple. 

Jewish services are unlike those of Chri>tians and most 
other religious bodies in lequiring the wearing of hats 
throughout, and in kneeling forming 110 part of Coctome 
the ritual, except on the tirst two days of their durin * #ervict ‘ 
year and on tin* Day of Atonement. The males wear a 
special scarf with fringes, known as tdlith , which is a 
smaller outer representative of the ‘‘arbang 
kanphoth” worn underneath the outer dress, rrtn * M ' 

It 1ms four corners, with fringes attached to each, usually 
of eight threads nine inches long, arranged in a peculiar 
way. The under garment which it represents was for- 
merly the outer one worn by Jews at all times, but 
transferred beneath in times of persecution. It is about 
three feet long and one foot wide, with a hole in the 
centre* sufficient to let it pass over the head, so that part 
falls in front and part behind. The necessity tor wearing 
sut-h a garment is bast'd mi Numbers xv. 37 - 11 . The 
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fringes are so arranged and knotted that they constitute 
a perfect symbol of the entire Law ; and the rabbis have 
even said that the law about fringes is as important as 
all the rest put together. More than one instance of 
anxiety to touch the fringes (rendered “ hem ” in the 
Authorised Version) of Jesus's garment is recorded in the 
Gospels ; and He rebuked the Pharisees for enlarging 
their fringes in the idea that they thereby served God 
better. 

The phylacteries, or tephillin, are another important 
part of a Jew's service-costume. They are small square 
Phylacteries. ^ oxes °* parchment in which are placed four 
slips of parchment an inch wide and eight 
inches long, containing lour extracts from Exodus (xni. 
2-10. 11— 1G i and Deuteronomy tvi. 4-0, 13-2L carefully 
written in Hebrew, the writing folded inside. *In the lid 
of the box is tixed a leather thong, about two yards long, 
lor binding the phylactery round the head and arm. One 
of these is bound round the forehead of every male Jew 
above thirteen years old, and another on the lett arm. at 
morning prayer, whether in the synagogue or at home, 
except on sabbaths and on festivals. While putting them 
on, the pious Jew repeats several forms of benediction. 
It was these phjdactenes which the Pharisees, m the time 
of Christ, wore of unusual size that they might be con- 
spicuous at a distance, indicating that they were at prayer 
or engager] m religious meditation. Maimomdes says : 
“The sacred influence of the phylacteries is very great; 
for as long as one w r ears them on his head and arm he 
is obliged to l>e meek. God-fearing, must not suffer him- 
self to be carried away by laughter or idle talk, nor in- 
dulge in evil thoughts; but must turn his attention to the 
words of truth and uprightness *’ 

Devout Jews are expected to observe a very onerous 
amount of ritual and prayer; but the prescribed service 
Form of dailytonsists entirely of reading and singing prayers 
services. am ] jjortions of Scripture, without any com- 
ment. Such sermons and lectures as are given are out- 
side the ordinary routine. The daily service ought pro- 
perly to be gone through three times a day — morning. 
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afternoon, and evening — at least privately. The morning 
service, as soon as may be after dawn (usually about 7 
or 7.30), is the most important and lengthy. There are 
special ceremonies and recitals on entering the synagogue, 
and putting on the fringed scarf and the phylacteries. 
The service proper begins with the Shema, including 
Dout. vi. 4-0, xi. 13-21, and Num. xv. 37-41 ; begin- 
ning, “ Hear, 0 Israel : the Lord our God is one The Shema 
Lord: and thou shalt love the Lord thy God aadble8Sla * ,L 
with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might.” This may be called a clear monotheistic 
creed. It is followed by a series of eighteen really 
nineteen) benedictions, believed to have been composed 
by Ezra and the members of the Great Synagogue up to 
the tune of the Ilninan ascendency in Palestine. It may 
be confidently believed that Jesus and the apostles used 
these prayers and benedictions, or some of them, when 
they worshipped in the synagogues. They range through 
a very striking series of praises of God, prayers for mercy 
and torgiveness, for the re-establisliment of the Israelitish 
kingdom, and for well-being aiul guidance. One of them, 
believed by many to have been added in Christian times, 
prays for the destruction of apostates. Other prayers and 
nsaims may be interspersed in the service, which lasts an 
nour and a half. The afternoon service, before sunset, is 
held continuously with the evening service, beginning 
at sunset. The services are similar to that of the morn- 
ing, but shorter. On Mondays and Thursdays, certain 
penitential prayers ami portions of the Law are added, 
and on thesr days some Jews fast. 

The Sabbath services of the Jews are four: the first 
about sunset on Friday, the ordinary sendee having some 
special psalms and prayers added to it as a sabbath 
reception of the Sabbath. The principal mom- wincea 
mg service is at a later hour than on other mornings, 
about 8.3U, or even so late as 10.30 in reformed congre- 
gations. The daily service is first gone through; next a 
considerable portion of the Torah or Pentateuch is read, 
the whole being so divided as to be gone through once a 
year. This is followed by a selection from the prophetical 
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writings ; and the whole concludes with prayers and por- 
tions of the Law relating to the former Temple sacrifices. 

The Reading of the Law is a ceremony of great import 
in Jewish eyes. Several officials are designated to assist 
Beading the in it, and these offices are eagerly sought and 
iaw. paid for by devout Jews, considerable sums 
being often given in order to gain the honour. A special 
person is deputed to go up with the Reader to the ark, 
and carry the scroll to the reading desk ; and seven per- 
sons are called up to stand one by one by the side of the 
reader, as each of the seven sections, into which the Law 
for the day is divided, is read. When the ark is opened, 
and when the scroll is taken out, special portions of the 
Law are recited by the congregation. There are also 
special introductions by the Reader and attendants at each 
stage, and responses by the congregation. The reading 
of the Prophets is accompanied by similar, though less' 
claltorate forms. The Sabbath afternoon service is nearly 
like that of ordinary days, and is separate from the Sabbath 
evening service, when, m addition to prayers like the daily 
service, certain psalms are read. A slight amount of music 
is introduced into the services; the Reader reads with a 
certain special musical intonation having sixteen diiFerent 
accents, constituting a sort of formal cantillation. Melo- 
dies. some ancient, some more modern, are also sung by 
the Reader and congregation, or by a special choir. 

The observance of the Sabbath, among strict Jews, is 
very much the same as it always has been. It is marked 

Sabbath by cessation from ordinary work, bathing and 
observance, other special preparations preceding its com- 
mencement. The women often do not attend the syna- 
gogue services, but repeat prayers at home. At the 
Frida y evening meal the children ask the lather’s bless- 
ing. and all then join in a Sabbath hymn, referring to 
the ministering angels, who are believed to visit and re- 
main in the dwelling throughout the Sabbath. After this 
a part of the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs is read as a 
lesson to the female portion of the family. The Sabbath 
is then consecrat'd by blessing the specially prepared bread 
and wine. Two oblong loaves of fine Hour are baked by 
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the mistress and placed upon the table, to commemorate 
the double portion of manna gathered in the wilderness 
on Fridays for the Sabbaths. One of the loaves is 
broken and distributed by the master, with a blessing. 
The Sabbath morning service should be attended before 
any meal is taken, and then not until the special “ sanc- 
tification of the Sabbath” has been said, including the 
fourth commandment. There are numerous other formal 
ceremonies ; but beyond their observance and refraining 
from prohibited actions, which is only kept up by the 
stricter Jews, it is the rule to spend the day in various 
forms of pleasure and recreation. Non- Jewish servants 
are usually engaged to do things which Jews must not do 
on the Sabbath. 

The numerous feasts and fasts of the Jewish calendar 
are kept with a varying degree of strictness, the great 
days being most observed. The first day of 
every lunar month is marked by several addi- #w moanM - 
tions to the ordinary services, praying for blessings for 
the month. Some Jews hold a special meeting for the 
salutation of the moon, sometimes between the third and 
fifteenth of the month ; the face of the moon being looked 
upon as a Shecliinah, or symbol of the Divine glory. The 
first month of the c ivil year, Tisri, answering nearly to our 
October, is believed to be that in which the world was 
created, and in which the destiny of all per- The New 
sons was settled by God. The first and second YearFait 
daj's are therefore kept much like a Sabbath, with addi- 
tional prayers and passages of Scripture. Alter the first 
service, all salute each other with *• May you be writ to 
a good year.” At the first evening meal the master of 
the house cuts up a sweet apple and divides it between 
those present ; each then dips his piece in a cup of honey 
and eats it, saying, “ To a good year and a sweet one.” 
After the morning service there is the ceremony of blow- 
ing the ram’s horn as a proclamation to all men to repent, 
ami as a reminder of the giving of the Law, and of the 
great day of coming judgment. Special preparation for 
blowing the horn is needed, and a special prayer is offered 
before it is blown. Various readings and prayers, with 

1 
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an address by the rabbi or reader, are interspersed with 
the blowing of the horn. The full service lasts about 
six hours. The second day is kept with equal strictness ; 
only slightly different extracts from the Law and the 
prophets are read. 

The first ten days of the month are days of repentance 

Days of and confession of sins, which, it is said, can 
Repentance, arrest the evil decrees which fate would other- 
wise register. Such repentance, to bring a happ 3 r year, 
must take place before sunset on the Day of Atonement. 
On the ninth day, after breakfast, fowls are killed by 
heads of families, as representing atoning sacrifices. Aft*-r 
the synagogue sendee visits are paid to the burial grounds, 
to invoke the intercession of the dead on the next day. 
The congregation return to the synagogue m the afternoon 
and. after services, the more devout subject themselves to 
the •• whip of correction v from one another. u forty stripes 
save one" being given with a leather thong. They then 
return home for their last meal before the great Fast Day. 
Every member of the family is required to be reconciled 
if at variance, and children ask forgiveness of their parents, 
who bless and pray for them. 

The evening service which follows in the synagogue 
ushers in the great Day of Atonement fYom Kippur*. It 

Day of begins with a form of absolution for all rash 
Atonement or unfulfilled vows, oaths, etc. A three hours’ 
service follows. Next morning service recommences about 
six o'clock and Ia>ts till the evening, no meal being taken 
during the twenty-four hours. Appropriate prayers arc- 
followed by the reading of portions of the Law. Next 
follow the portions of the Law relating to the saciitices ; 
after which the priests, after ablution, pronounce the bless- 
ing from Numbers vi. 23-27 fsee illustration, p. 1KJ , 
standing in a row in front of the ark, covering their 
heads and faces with their scarves. Next follows the 
afternoon service, very full : and finally comes the great 
concluding praj^er (Xenyilah. a closing or bolting), indi- 
cating that the time of repentance is over and the destiny 
of each is fixed. The trumpet is then blown, and the 
service proper closes with the words, “ Next year we shall 
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be in Jerusalem.” But another half-hour of prayer fol- 
lows, and the fast is over at about six o’clock. This day’s 
service is attended by very many Jews who do not keep 



the other festivals or even attend the Sabbath services. 
The Jewish Free School is used to accommodate the over- 
flow audiences. Many wear only stockings or cloth boots 
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on their feet during the service ; no leather nor any gold 
ornaments may be worn. 

On the fifteenth of the same month the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Succoth) begins ; booths, or representatives of them, 

Feast of having been previously prepared either within 
Tabernacles. or outside the houses. The Feast is celebrated 
with special prayers and references to the occasion. There 
is a special ceremony with branches of palm, mj’rtle, and 
willow, held in the hand, and waved about by the Reader 
during the synagogue service while the Hallel is being 
sung. Near the end of the afternoon service, the officers 
take a scroll of the Law out of the ark and march in 
procession — the Law being carried in front — round the 
reading desk, and holding the branches in their right 
hands. At every meal during the least the account of 
dwelling in booths from Leviticus xxiii. has to be re- 
peated. On the seventh day (the Great Hosanna) every 
one, male and female, attends the sj T nagogue with branches 
of willow ; and seven scrolls of the Law are carried round 
the desk in procession seven times, hymns and prayers 
being sung meanwhile. After praj'ers every one beats 
the leaves off his willow branches, it being a good omen 
if they fall off easilj\ The eighth day is kept as a special 
feast, like the first two days. The ninth day is that on 
which the last and the first sections of the Law are read, 
and it is kept as a feast termed “ the rejoicing of the 
Law.” There are processions again, in which it is a great 
honour to join, and after service special festivities take 
place in honour of the law. 

In the third month, on the 25th and following dajs, 
the feast of dedication is held, in memory of the renewed 
other feasts, dedication of the Temple at Jerusalem by 
. ’ Mattathias after its pollution by Antiochus 

Epiphanes. A fast in the fourth month commemorates 
the beginning of the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar as the starting-point of the calamities of* Israel. 
The feast of Purim is held on the 14th and 15th of the 
sixth month, Adar, to celebrate the deliverance of the 
Jews as recorded in the Book of Esther, the previous day 
(13th; being kept as “ the fast of Esther.” At the first 
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service of the feast, on the evening of the 13th, the Book 
of Esther is read from a special scroll, and whenever the 
name of Haman is read the congregation stamp on the 
floor, and say, “ Let his name be blotted out.” The 
names of Haman and his sons are read very rapidly to 
signify their sudden destruction. These days are kept as 
special occasions of merry-making. 

The Passover falls in the seventh month (Nisan), the 



POTTING ON PHYLACTERIES. PHYLACTERIES, AS WORN IN THE 

GARB OF PRAYER. 


Sabbath preceding it being called the Great Sabbath, 
when the Rabbi expounds the laws and duties 
pertaining to the festival. During the eight 6 w ' 
days no leavened bread or fermented wine is drunk. The 
bread used is in the form of large thin wheaten cakes of 
circular shape, and it is baked for ail the United Kingdom 
under the special superintendence of the Chief Rabbi 
and a staff of watchers, who carefully prevent all chance 
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of ierineiitation. The wine liv'd in the ceremonies is also 
careful Jv prepared under Jewish mi per vision. Some suf>- 
statutes,* a cheap raisin wine, rum, French brandy, etc., 
are also used. On the Passover cve t he houses are searched 
for leaven, and everything is cleansed. The first born are 
expected to fast on this day. The Passover feast is cele- 
brated in the family on the evening of the first day. 
Certain cakes called Israelite. Levite and Kohen, a shank- 
bone of lamb, an egg roasted in hot ashes, some lettuce 
and other he'rbs. tonic salt water and vinegar ^in memory 
of the Red Seat, and some almonds, apples, ete. (mixinl 
up like lime to commemorate* the bricks and mortar of 
Egypt 1 , are placed cm the table. Every one at table (in- 
cluding every Jewish servant; drinks four glasses or cups 
of wine, and special blessings are said 'with each. Each 
article of food is distributed with special reference* to the 
events commemorated, as “ This is the* bread of affliction, 
which* our ancestors ate in tin* land of Egypt.’ 1 A cup 
of wine is set for the prophet Elijah ior Elias), who is 
always expected to appear as the forerunner of the Messiah. 
After filling the last cup of wine, the Hallel is repeated, 
together with an account of t he mighty deeds dune at 
midnight and on the days of Passover. After the fourth 
cup of wine, the Paschal hymn is sung with great joy, 
including frequent repetitions and variations of such 
phrases as “ The Illustrious One builds his house soon," 
with many names of God— as the Hallowed, the Power- 
ful, the Strong One, the Redeemer, the Just One. The 
next evening is spent in a very similar way. Special por- 
tions of Scripture are read at the public services, with 
Rabbinical and Kabbalistic poems. 

The Feast of Pentecost takes place on the ninth month, 
or the fiftieth day from the second Passover day. It corn- 
rent of memorates the giving of the Law on Mount 
Pentecost Sinai. The synagogues are decked with flowers, 
and the houses with flowers and fragrant herbs, as a re- 
minder of the open country in which t lie Law was given. 
There are special addresses and forms of sanctification 
extolling the blessings given to the Jews in the Law, and 
on the second day the Book of Ruth is read through. 
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A fast is kept in the month of January, on the Jay 
when Moses is supposed to have broken the tables of the 
Law. and when Jerusalem was destroyed the Fagta 
second time. In the eleventh month is a strict 
fast in memoiy of the destruction of the first and second 
Temples, and the Book of Lamentations and mournful 
prayers are read in the synagogue service. At the morn- 
ing service even the fringes and phylacteries are laid aside. 

A few particulars remain to be given about the do- 
mestic regulations of the Jews. Circumcision of male 
children 011 the eighth to the twelfth day after birth is 
regularly performed with a religions ceremonv. a Hebrew 
name, for religious use. being then given. The firstborn 
child of a mother, if a male, is ••redeemed *' when thirty 
days old, by a ceremonial offering of him to a priest, and 
the payment of a few shillings to the priest. 

The first religious instruction given to a Jewish child, 
to be repeated immediately after waking in the morning, 
is the following : -I acknowledge before Thee, childreiL 
the living and everlasting King, that Thou 
hast returned my soul to me, in Thy great mercy and 
faithfulness.*' He is very early dressed in the four- 
cornered scarf with the fringes already alluded to, and 
instructed in its significance. Children are entirely under 
the control of their parents or guardians, till the thirteenth 
year has been completed. A boy then becomes •* Bar 
Mitsvah,"’ “ a son of commandment, and is expected to 
take up full personal religious duties. He is called to 
the desk to read a portion of the Law 011 the first Sabbath 
after his attaining his thirteenth 3'ear, and he now begins 
to wear the phylacteries. 

Marriage is often arranged by go-betweens or match- 
makers. Formal betrothal precedes marriage by six or 
twelve months or more; and on the Friday MaHagfl 
evening before the wedding the Reader refers 
to it in a chanted address. Fasting on the wedding 
morning is most approved, the service taking place in the 
afternoon at the synagogue. 'Pen adult persons must be 
present. A canopy* (clmpali) of silk or velvet, about two 
yards square, is erected m the middle of the synagogue. 
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supported by four long poles ; under it the bride and 
bridegroom are led by their friends. (The Babbi takes a 
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SICKNESS, DEATH, AND BURIAL. 

who taste it, and then the bridegroom, putting a ring on 
the bride’s finger, says in Hebrew : “ Behold thou art 
betrothed to me with this ring, according to the rites of 
Moses and Israel.” The marriage contract (in Aramaic) 
is read aloud by the Rabbi, alter which the Reader, 
taking another glass of wine, pronounces a blessing, and 
hands the wine to the bride and bridegroom, who taste it. 
An empty glass is then laid on the floor, the bridegroom 
stamps upon it and breaks it, all present cry out “ Mezal 
Tov,” (“ Good Luck,”) and the ceremony is concluded. 

One of the earliest duties of a Jew, after setting up a 
house for himself, is to prepare a “Mezuzah,” literally. 
“ door-post,” in order to fulfil the requirement^ MexU2alL 
in Deut. vi. 4-9, and xi. 13-21, to write the law 
on his door-post and on his gate. A tin case or glass, 
tube is provided, in which a piece of vellum is placed, 
with the above passages written in Hebrew. On the outer 
side is written the word “ Sliaddai,” one of the names 
of God, and a hole i3 left in the case, opposite to this word, 
so that it can be seen by any one passing. This case is 
nailed in a slanting position on the right-hand side of 
the door-post by the master of the house. Devout Jew's 
kiss the Mezuzah before going to their daily work. 

Divorce is performed by the husband giving the w'ife 
a formal “ bill of divorcement,” and can only be granted 
for serious causes. It is pronounced in the pre- 
sence of ten witnesses besides the parties. A Dlvorce * 
divorced woman may not marry again within ninety 
days. A bill of divorcement conditional on the husband’s 
non-return from foreign parts within three or more years, 
is also sometimes given. 

When a Jew becomes very ill, there are many prayers 
and confessions which he is expected to repeat ; and he is 
urged to ask pardon of any one he may have gi Ckneggt 
injured. There is a special form of public Death, and 
thanksgiving on recovering from illness. When BurtaL 
death is imminent, the sick man blesses his children, 
placing his hands on the head of each, and repeating 
such passages as Gen. xlviii. 20; Num. vi. 24, 20: Isa. 
xi. 2 ; and he exhorts them to persevere in their fathers’ 
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faith, and to observe the usual mourning ceremonies. The 
Burial Society of the synagogue being notified, send four 
members to watch m the sick room day and night, and 
remain until the body is placed in the coffin. Various 
prayers are chanted by them ; and finally, when the sick 
man is at the point of death, several passages are repeated 
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art Tliou, 0 Lord our God, King of the universe, the 
righteous Judge.” Another declaration is made in an 
hour after death, including the phrase, 4i Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.” There are many inter- 
esting points in regard to purification of the body and 
preparation for the funeral, which we cannot detail. Very 
simple deal coffins are used for both rich and poor alike. 
The corpse is dressed in a complete set of linen garments, 
including the fringed scarf. The funeral is conducted 
with simple but extremely appropriate ceremonies. Seven 
days’ mourning is enjoined alter a funeral, during which 
the mourners must do no work at all, nor take any amuse- 
ment. They are comforted by the visits of friends, who 
bring them “meals of condolence,” consisting of hard- 
boiled eggs and bread. For thirty days afterwards no 
enjoyments or recreations must be taken ; and pleasures 
are greatly restricted for twelve months. There is a 
special prayer for the dead 'Kaddish), or rather a form of 
praise to God, which should be said morning and evening 
by a devout son for eleven months after the death of a 
parent. 

The Kabbalah is a celebrated system of theosophy, 
which, arising among the Jew's in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth centuries, has since exercised an impor- The 
tanfc influence among both Jews and Christians, 

It is a doctrine received by oral tradition, which is said 
to have been handed down from the times of the first 
man. It regards God as a Being above everything, even 
above being and thinking. He is called En Soph, ••with- 
out end,” •• boundless." and is absolute and incompre- 
hensible. The world is created through the medium of 
ten intelligences or Sephirotli, one, which w'as eternally 
existent in the En Soph, becoming distinct as an ema- 
nation of the Deity. From this emanated the second, 
from the second the third, and so on ; and these ten form 
a complete unity with the En Soph, and are infinite and 
perfect when He imparts His fulness to them, and finite 
and imperfect, when it is withdrawn. Their finite side 
is essential, being that by which they can come into 
relation with the human, and they may even assume a 
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bodily form. The ten Sepliiroth are divided into three 
groups of three Sepliiroth each, operating respectively 
upon the world of intellect, of souls, and ot matter. 
Sephira 1 is called the inscrutable height, 2 the creative 
wisdom, 3 the conceiving intellect. From 1 the divine 
power proceeds, from 2 the angels and the Old Testament, 
from 3 the prophetic inspiration. Sephira 10, called 
kingdom, denotes Providence, protecting the Jews in all 
their wanderings. These Sephiroth created the lower 
world, everything in which has its prototype in the upper 
world ; they uphold it, and convey to it the Divine 
mercies through twelve channels. The transmission of 
the Divine mercies can be hastened by prayer, sacrifices, 
and religious observances : and it has been given to the 
Jewish people to obtain these blessings for the whole 
world. All human souls pre-exist in the world of the 
Sephiroth, and must become incarnated in human bodies 
and undergo probation. If they remain pure, they re- 
ascend to the world of the Sephiroth; but if not, they 
must inhabit bodies again and again till they are purified. 
The redemption of Israel cannot take place till all the 
pre-existent souls have been born on earth and have been 
purified. Tin* soul of the Messiah is to be the last born, 
••at the end of the days." The great interest of thi*> 
system is, that by it all Biblical anthropomorphisms are 
explained as de>cribing the Sephiroth. and that all the* 
Jewish ritual and law is raised m spiritual significance. 
There is much rescmblanre between it and Neo-Platonism. 
We have given lmt a mere sketch of this complex system, 
which is said to be discoverable in veiled language m the 
Old Testament, but only by most fanciful and arbitrary 
methods. The arrangement of triads was made, even in 
the Zohar , to explain the Trinity, the Messiah and His 
atonement; and this has persuaded many Kabbalists to 
become Christians. Treatises have been written to prove 
the truth of Christianity from the Kabbalistic doctrines. 
Pico de Mirandola, late in the fifteenth century*, main- 
tained in Rome that “no science yields greater proof 
of the divinity of Christ than magic and the Kabbalah ; ” 
and he convinced Pope Sixtus IV. of its importance as 
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fascinated by the Kabbalistic doctrine as set forth by 
John lienchhn. 

Tiio Zohar (“ Light ”) is as a Bible to the Kabbalists. 
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It is a commentary on the Pentateuch, written in 
Th sohar Aramaic, assuming to be written by Rabbi 
e ' Simon ben Yoclii, about 70-110 a.d., but really 
a thirteenth century composition. (JSee Ginsburg, “ The 
Kabbalah : its Doctrines. Development, and Literature,” 
1805 ; also in Encyclopaedia Britannica .) It contains, as 
well as a commentary, a number of separate treatises, 
with such titles as “ The Mansions and Abodes,” “ The 
Secret of Secrets,” dealing with physiognomj r and psj-- 
chology, “ The Faithful Shepherd,” etc. It will be evi- 
dent that the Kabbalah has something in common with 
the Hindu and Buddhist philosophies; and its very 
fancifulness gives it much fascination. It is another 
example of the irresistible fascination of speculations 
about the unseen. 

Ve must here give a brief separate notice of the 
Karaites, 1 one of the most distinctive sects of the Jews, 
~ marked by their rejection of the oral law, or 
tradition, and their guidance only by the text 
of the Old Testament. They appear to have originated 
after the publication of the Talmud, and they represent 
a spirit of reform and reversion to a simpler faith and 
observances. Their first notable man, Alinan ben David, 
arose in the middle of the eighth century, and, having 
been rejected from the post of chief patriarch of the 
exiled Jews in Bagdad on account of his views, he formed 
a congregation of his own at Jerusalem. He gained a 
large number of adherents, and spread his faith, by 
messengers and letters, through a large part of Asia and 
the countries bordering the Mediterranean. His main 
tenets were the supreme authority of the Law, and the 
worthlessness of everything in the Talmud or other 
writings that was contrary to the Law of Moses. He 
died in 705, leaving behind him very many adherents : 
and his sect grew till the fourteenth century, after which 
they were largely eclipsed. The present number of 
Karaites is very uncertain. There are many in the 
Crimea and in Asia, and some would reckon among them 

1 From Hebrew Karahn . readers— i.e., ob-ervor& — of the written 
Law. 
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the Reformed Jewish congregations in Western Europe. 
They appear to have been influenced to some consider- 
able extent by Mohammedanism, laying much stress on 
prayers, fasting, and pilgrimages to Hebron (as a tribute 
to Abraham). They make the heads of their phylacteries 
round instead of square, and, among other things, extend 
the prohibition of marriage to the remotest degree of 
affinity. They believe in the unity of God the Creator, 
in Moses His prophet, in the perfection of his Law, in 
the resurrection and day of judgment, in retribution 
according to human doings, in the chastisement by God 
of the Jews, and in hoping for salvation by the Messiah, 
the Son of David. They accept the teachings of the 
Talmud, where they are purely explanatory, without 
adding to or altering the sense, but they give no credit 
to its fanciful explanations and allegories. They believe 
that the Messiah will issue from themselves. 

The attitude of Alinan towards Jesus is worthy of note. 
He said that Jesus of Nazareth was 44 a very wise, just, 
holy, and God-fearing Man, who did not at all Their view of 
wish to be recognised as a prophet, but simply JeBU8 Chri8t 
desired to uphold the Law ot Moses and do away with 
the commandments of men." He therefore condemned 
the Jews for having dealt with Jesus as an impostor, 
and for having put Him to death. 

The Samaritans are another community claiming to 
be Jew r s, and now reduced to fewer than two hundred 
persons, living at Nablous, the ancient Sliechem, The 
m the centre of Palestine. Historically they Samaritan*, 
are important for the circumstances of their origin, 
several features in their history and worship, and their 
preservation of very ancient manuscripts of the Penta- 
teuch and other sacred books, and of several interesting 
traditions. They originated after the depopulation of 
central Palestine by the Assyrians in the eighth Early 
century b.c., and their replacement by various w»tory. 
colonists from Babylonia. It appears probable that some 
Israelites, perhaps only of the poorest class, w F ere left 
behind, and mingled with the settlers. The latter set up 
their own idolatrous worship: but being attacked bv 
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lions, they regarded their ravages as a warning that they 
ought to worship the God of the land. They informed 
the king of Assyria of this, and he sent back to them 
one of the captive priests of Jehovah, who settled at 
Bethel, and taught them to worship the God of Israel 
(2 Kings xvii.). By the time of Ezra it would appear 
that the worship of Jehovah was in the ascendant among 
the Samaritans, and they desired to join the returned 
Jews in rebuilding the Temple at Jerusalem. This 
privilege being refused, the Samaritans became actively 
hostile to the Jews ; and they appear thenceforward to 
have represented themselves as the true followers of 
Moses, and Gerizim (near Shechem) as the sanctuary 
appointed by God. The site was sacred by many asso- 
ciations of Israelitish history. A temple was built there 
by the Samaritans about the time of Alexander the Great, 
and was the centre of a considerable worship till it was 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus in b.c. 129. After this still 
more bitter enmity reigned between the Samaritans and 
the Jews. The Samaritans killed Galilean pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, and once even polluted the Temple on the 
eve of the Passover. Thus we can better realise the 
point of the parable of the Good Samaritan, a good deed 
done to a Jew by his direst hereditary enemy, when his 
own people passed him by. For a long time the Samari- 
tans continued their cruelties to the Jews, and later 
transferred their hatred to the Christians. Their latest 
rising against them, in the Emperor Justinian's reign 
(a.d. 629), led to a destructive campaign which almost 
obliterated them. Many shared in the dispersion of the 
Jews; and we read of synagogues of the Samaritans in 
various places. Little more was heard of them until 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, when the 
renowned scholar, Joseph Scaliger, addressed the Samari- 
tan congregations of Nablous and Cairo ; and after his 
time the Samaritan Pentateuch and other literature 
gradually became known in the West and copies of many 
of the manuscripts reached Europe. 

It is mentioned by early Christian Fathers that the 
Samaritans claimed to possess a very early form of the 
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Pentateuch, written in a peculiarly modified Hebrew 
writing, with special marks or signs. The Samaritan 
oldest manuscript, which may date from the Pentateuch, 
fourth century a.d., but is probably based on original 
copies dating from the time of Ezra, is the present sacred 
roll of the Samaritans, written on twenty-one skins of 
unequal size, but now in a bad state of preservation and 
only partially legible. A note upon it states that it was 
made by Abishua, son of Phinehas, grandson of Aaron, on 
Mount Gerizim, in the thirteenth year after the Israelites 
had taken possession of the land. It shows marks of 
an earlier dialect of Hebrew than our present Hebrew 
Old Testament, with certain variations which are repro- 
duced in the Septuagint. Consequently many scholars 
believe that the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch were derived from Jewish manuscripts which 
greatly resembled each other , 1 but differed slightly from 
our present Hebrew Pentateuch. There are certain fac- 
tors m the Samaritan copies which appear to be due to 
purposive alteration by the Samaritans, to add dignity 
to the patriarchs or to add to the glory of the Creator, 
to introduce Mount Gerizim, to support monotheism, or 
to remove anthropomorphism. Thus, wherever God Him- 
self is represented as speaking directly to men, “the 
angel of God,” is substituted. There is also a Samaritan 
version of the Pentateuch, probably made in the first 
century of the Christian era, in a sort of Aramaic which 
approaches Arabic ; the names Elohim and Jehovah are 
•usually changed to angel. Various anthropomorphisms 
arc altered. This Samaritan translation is remarkable 
for the number of glosses which it contains, making it 
practically a Targum. 

The Samaritans have also a considerable liturgy, con- 
sisting chiefly of hymns and prayers for Sab- 
baths and feast-days, and prayers for special tnrgy ’ 
occasions. 

Among the principal beliefs of the Samaritans may be 
mentioned the belief in one God, in Moses as His one 

1 Soo J. W. Nutt, “Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, with a 
Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 1 ’ 

K 
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messenger and prophet, in the perfection and complete 

Principal ness of the Law, that Gerizim is the abode of 

MUeik. God on earth, the home of eternal life, that over 
it is Paradise : and that there will come a day of retri- 
bution, when the righteous will rise again, and false 
prophets and their followers will be cast into fire. They 
believe also in angels and astrology. They believe in a 
coming Messiah or “ Restorer,” to whom all people will 
submit, and the beginning of whose name will be M. He 
will establish the Tabernacle on Mount Gerizim, and will 
live 110 years on earth. 

At the present day the Samaritans observe seven feasts 
a year, the Passover being that kept with most solemnity. 1 

Feasts, The Sabbath is strictly kept, and also the years 
Sabbaths, eta 0 f jubilee and release. The senior priest may 
nominate any male member of his family to the priest- 
hood, if at least twenty-five years of age, and having 
uncut hair. Tithes and presents every half-year support 
the two priests. They never take off their turban ; and 
when they remove the roll of the Law from the ark, they 
place a cloth (talith) round their head. When a man's 
wife proves barren, he is permitted to take a second. 
On the whole, Jewish customs are strictly followed. At 
the Passover time they literally encamp on Mount 
Gerizim for a week, and slay, roast, and eat the lambs 
with their loins girt, and with staves in their hands, ob- 
serving the minutest details of the ritual of the Penta- 
teuch. They keep the Fast of the Atonement in the 
most rigid manner, remaining in their synagogue all the 
twenty-four hours without eating, drinking, or smoking, 
the priests and people reciting the whole Pentateuch, 
intermingled with prayers and confessions of faith. If 
they have not a very strong Israelitish element in them, 
their Judaic religion and the rigid conservatism with 
which they have maintained it, are among the most re- 
markable religious phenomena in the world. 

1 See Stanley, “ Jewish Church,” and Mills, *• Three Months’ 
Residence in Xablous.” 
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CHAPTER I. 
jfcun&er of Cbristtantty. 

Divergent views— Facts well-known— Contrast between Jesus and other 
teachers— Originality in His teaching— In His character and mode of 
life— A new ideal of love- Power of the unseen— The Divine Father- 
Influence dt future life— Faith required— Forgiveness of sins— The de- 
mand for truth— Law of kindness— His relation to God the Father 
—His relation to mankind— The special affection He inspired— His 
treatment of women and of children— His limitations— Miracles— Salva- 
tion from sin— Liberation from lower nature— Purpose of His life and 
death— The society He founded— The sacraments— His mode of teaching 
—The gnomlo form— The concrete and practical— His parables— His 
predictions— His Passion— The resurrection— St Paul's testimony. 

I N attempting to portray in some fashion the founda- 
tion and history of Christianity, the writer reaches 
the most critical and difficult portion of his task; first, 
because of the numberless important facts and Divergent 
questions which cannot be dealt with in a vieWB - 
limited space ; secondly, on account of the vital relation 
the facts described have to the beliefs and conduct of 
multitudes of persons ; and thirdly, because of the contro- 
versies which encircle so many incidents or general 
questions relating especially to the early history of Chris- 
tianity. The author must repeat that no dogmatic con- 
clusions are here enforced. Those facts and views which 
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appear most salient, must of course be selected ; but when 
facts are in dispute, most stress will bo laid on those which 
are agreed upon by numerous opposing schools of thought, 
the object being to present as impartial a narrative as 
possible; only the writer claims that dogmatic opinions 
ahull not be imputed to him which he does not express. 
The divergences of views among those who hold what 
may be termed orthodox opinions about the “ inspiration ” 
of the books of the New Testament, might be quoted 
to show that one mans orthodoxy is another man’s hetero- 
doxy ; and that unless we take refuge in a so-called “ in- 
fallible ” Church, there is no better course than to allow 
each inquirer to hold the opinions he judges most reason- 
able without stigma, and to seek to know and to hold 
fast matters of fundamental import as regards conduct, 
without quarrelling and quibbling about matters of 
opinion, which, however, should be temperately discussed 
in their proper place. 

It is fortunately unnecessary to recount the main facts 
in the life of Christ, since it can scarcely be expected 
Facts wen that this book will have any readers who do not 
known, know them ; and, moreover, to deal with them 
even in a meagre fashion would require far more space 
than we have at command. Inasmuch as the Gospels 
and Epistles of the New Testament supply nearly all the 
facts known, and since the substantial truth of their 
testimony is unimpeached by any adequate counter- 
evidence, while it has stood the test of time and destruc- 
tive criticism, on the whole with singular success, we shall 
assume a general assent to the New Testament narra- 
tive. It may be added, that those portions which are 
most objected to by critics, are those which concern un- 
seen or supernatural powers and effects, and as to which 
there can he no actual objective proof nowadays. All 
the narratives, where they deal witn supernatural things, 
can be argued about at length, may be made and have 
been made the subject of endless irritating controversy, 
without in the slightest degree settling the questions in- 
volved. The human mind cither places itself in subjection 
to an infallible Church, to the authority of those learned 
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in such subjects, or it receives what commends itself to 
its inner consciousness as probable or possible ; or even, 
to adopt a famous phrase, it believes because it is impos- 
sible ; for 44 the things impossible with man are possible 
with God.” We shall confine ourselves here tor the 
most part to facts and aspects of teaching, and the 
1 esults they have had. 

We can perhaps more readily place ourselves in the 
position of those who saw Jesus at the commencement of 
His mission, after having contemplated the contrast toe- 
other great founders of religion. A large pro- t ^2aotb5 8 
portion of these have belonged rather to the teachers, 
upper or dominant classes; Jesus was bom in no superior 
station, came from no important centre, had not studied 
under any notable teacher, — and this was all-important in 
liis day, — and followed one of the occupations demanding 
least skill, in a small town. His coming forward to teach 
in itself constituted a most striking innovation, and could 
only have been justified and tolerated by reason of the 
great novelty of His teaching, and, as many believe, by 
reason of the clear evidence supplied by the miracles He 
wrought. Those who do not accept such miracles as that 
at the wedding at Cana in their obvious sense, are com- 
pelled to attach yet greater importance to the force, 
novelty, and convincing power of tlie teaching with which 
Jesus commenced His ministry. To the writer, the 
mental and spiritual miracles wrought by Christ are 
more astonishing than any physical miracles could be ; 
but unless we deny the essential truth of the Gospels, we 
must believe that 44 signs and wonders,” no less than moral 
teaching, had a part in the impression produced by Him. 
It appears very doubtful if anything but the combination 
of these two elements could have overcome, to the extent 
thej' did, the presumption that is so strong against all 
innovators ; but there are not a few who put down the 
success of Christ's teaching to its inherent merits, apart 
from miraculous aid. 

Much has been said about the originality or the reverse 
of Christ’s teaching. Attempts have been made, in some 
cases with success, to find parallels to portions of His 
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teaching in the maxims of other peoples, in the teaching 
originality of 0 * °ther religious founders or philosophers be- 
SSSSteach- fore His time. If it be true, or if it were true, 
that much of His teaching had come into the 
world piecemeal before, it would only be in accord with 
ilie principle of evolution that is now found to have been 
working in so many spheres. That which was before 
spoken “ by divers portions and in divers manners,” was 
gathered up and consummated in the Founder of Chris- 
tianity'. But we are by no means to take this as in any 
way detracting from His originality : it simply proves Him 
to have been in accord jvitli the system of the course of 
events of the world, and to have come at the right moment 
in the world's history, in a truly natural relation to what 
preceded. To have spoken words utterly new, ideas for 
which the ground had in no way been prepared, would 
have involved His instant death or banishment from 
among men. All who have realised the intense aversion 
of primitive or even civilised mankind to what is wholly 
new and uncomprehended, will see that this must be the 
case. Every true evolution, every evolution which is to 
last, proceeds upon prepared material, and passes through 
natural stages. Those whose bias is against seeing what 
is called supernatural in human affairs, may gain confi- 
dence in Christianity by considering and realising the 
naturalness of the stages of its evolution, while those who 
prefer to look at everything as the direct act of a Creator 
or Heavenly Spirit, need not quarrel with the naturalists 
who seek to discern the steps of the working, while ac- 
knowledging their inability to penetrate behind the veil 
which hides the mystery of the First Cause. 

But Christ was original, first and most completely, in 
His character and in the tenor of His life. He not merely 
Originality In taught, but He exemplified a new spirit of 
Character and action which, though we speak of it by the 
mode of life. name 0 f u l ovo? ” requires the adjective “Chris- 
tian,” and many explanatory words, such as sympathy, 
brotherhood, charity, to represent it at all adequately, 
In one aspect it depends upon the raising of mankind to a 
position of brotherhood as being all the children of one 
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Father God ; but the very conception of brotherhood was 
raised and widened and intensified, in showing this fully. 
Not merely the mutual attachment sometimes seen be- 
tween brothers in ancient society, not the loving affection 
of a David and Jonathan, of a Damon and Pythias, 
capable of dying for one another, and lovingA new ideal of 
each other as tenderly as man can love woman, love - 
but something beyond all this, was the brotherhood 
which Jesus exemplified and taught. Mutual affection 
could be inspired by mutual appreciation of good qualities, 
clannish regard by community of kindred, associations, 
habits, interests, etc. ; but Jesus showed an unheard-of 
affection to those most unlike Him, most distant from 
Him in habits and associations, even to those of evil life 
and conduct. It is in these features that He established 
a new ideal, and has had a vast number of imitators and 
followers, inspired by His teaching and example. A new 
type and kind of affection was added to the repertory of 
human character. “ A new commandment give I unto 
you,” He said, “ that yo love one another, even as I have 
loved you ” — a love which could survive ingratitude, evil 
conduct, and repudiation of Him, and could work to an 
extreme for the reclamation of the erring. This was a 
love 1 shown, not merely to those who had once received 
His teaching, or shown Him regard, but spontaneously 
tendered to those who had done nothing to deserve it, to 
all those who had in them any germ of good. i: And w ho 
has not?” said Jesus; for He asserted that the Father 
of all did not w ill that any one should perish ; but that 
whosoever would have everlasting life, on such conditions 
as alone could make it a boon, might have it, and might 
receive a spirit w hich would elevate their character and 
enable them to do the will of their Heavenly Father. 

It has been seen how great was and is the power of 
the Invisible in other religions. In some ways that in- 
fluence has been injurious, when it has peopled power of the 
the unseen with demons and malignant spirits, Unteen. 
and converted deceased relatives into beings to be 
carefully propitiated, buried, and sacrificed to, lest they 
should no harm to their survivors. The doctrine that no 
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calamity happens except as consequence of offences against 
deities who must be propitiated by ceremonies, charms, 
and sacrifices, has worked great ill ; and what has been 
termed devil-worship may be afterwards seen to have 
invaded even Christian Churches. 

In some religions, however, there has been considerable 
elevating influence in the conceptions of the Unseen and 
The Divine °f the Supreme Being ; but nowhere had these 
Father, attained the grandeur, the purity, and the en- 
nobling power seen in Judaism. But all this was raised 
to an immeasurable degree by Jesus in His picture of God 
as the Father — unseen, yet ever watching the actions ot 
His children, considering, not the outward act only, but 
the inward motive, the strength of effort, the difficulties 
overcome by each one. Other religions have attained, 
in their loftiest examples, to a high regard of control 
over the thoughts ; some of the Psalms, as the 103rd, 
represent God as a Father, pit ying His children, remem- 
bering their frailty and imperfections, and tenderly re- 
garding those that fear Him ; but none had gone so far 
to bring the Father and His children generally into in- 
timate relationship, or to make men realise a constantly 

E resent Father, who was persistently kind in giving many 
lessings even to the evil and the unthankful. 

But in another direction Jesus exalted greatly the 
ideal of the supreme Being by His teaching about im- 
influence of mortality and the dispensation of future happi- 
Future Life. ness and punishment. The conception of 
future existence after death, and, to a less extent, of 
a distribution of rewards and punishments according 
to conduct or to the way in which gods and deceased 
relatives had been propitiated, has been common among 
many peoples. We have seen, too, that the Jews, 
apparently slow in arriving at a full conception of it, 
had certainly attained a very definite belief in later 
times. So that Jesus, in bringing a future life into pro- 
minence, was not so much revealing a new idea as tend- 
ing to confirm it as a human tenet by lending to it the 
enormous sanction of His character, persuasiveness, and 
credentials. He largely dwarfed the predominant influ- 
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ence of events in this life, whether favourable or painful, 
by bringing into prominence the future judgment and 
redress of temporal inequalities. The descriptions of the 
Great Assize and the Last Judgment have impressed 
themselves, one would say, indelibly upon the imagination 
of mankind, although as to the extent to which a perfect 
picture can have been conveyed, or intended to be con- 
veyed, in a narration addressed to a local audience in 
an Oriental country, there may be great diversity of 
opinion. In any case, the belief that a future judgment 
is to take place, at which the condition of men will be 
determined according to conduct in this life, has un- 
doubtedly exercised an enormous influence, both in pro- 
ducing converts to Christianity and in elevating their 
moral tone; on the other hand, abuses and detriment to 
morals have arisen where men have come to believe that 
repentance could readily be made, or absolution granted 
by priests for sins wilfully committed. But this is outside 
the teaching of Christ, which raised a mighty ideal and 
invisible bar or judgment-seat in each man’s conscience, 
saying, “ You may be honourable and honoured before 
the world, you may appear fair and pure to men, but 
unless the inward motive and conduct be right, j'ou have 
to fear a just Judge hereafter, whose judgment will have 
the utmost influence on a state of existence from which 
you cannot escape.” 

It may be said that faith was not a teaching of Jesus 
by which He was distinguished from many other religious 
teachers; for they have required their pupils Faith 
to believe in their teaching and doctrines, and required, 
to practise them. But in one respect His teaching about 
faith had a peculiarity. Salvation, forgiveness, or the 
special boon needed, could be obtained by faith without 
special works in most cases. The cure was mental or 
spiritual alone, and did not require payment to the 
teacher, going through a ceremony, joining an order, a 
daily rite of purification, etc., though, of course, the loss 
of faith implied loss of the state produced by faith. And 
there was one of these states of the utmost importance to 
the peace of the convert, in producing which by an act of 
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faith, Christ effected a more astonishing revolution than 
Forgiveness Buddha by receiving converts into his Order 

of Bins, by his simple formula ; for Christ left His con- 
verts in the world for the most part, telling them they 
would have tribulation there, but the consciousness of the 
forgiveness of their sins, through their faith in this as- 
surance. was to support them ; they were to be at ease, 
for He had overcome the world, and was superior to it. 
That consciousness of sin which had gradually become so 
intense in the ancient world, concurrently with increased 
licentiousness and decay in nearly all religions, had from 
Him the only remedy which could relieve the soul from 
the load of guilt — its abolition, or the abolition of its 
paralysing weight, when faith in His teaching about 
Himself and about God had purified and elevated the 
character so as to start it effectually on a higher course of 
life. 

In another direction, where originality was not so 
apparent in the teaching, it yet did inestimable service. 
The demand It may be said that all Nature tends to estab- 
for truth. li s h truth ; for the thing that only pretends to 
be that which it is not, cannot last: and men in conflict 
with reality and actual force, cannot but succumb. Christ 
not only sanctioned the Mosaic command not to bear false 
witness, but He carried the domain of truth into the 
most inward thought, everywhere where the world can- 
not follow us. Perhaps this does not go beyond the 
Psalmist’s 11 Thou desirest truth in the inward parts’’: 
but in practice the spiritual nature of Christ’s action went 
beyond that of His most exacting predecessor. He, it 
may be said, established the demand, the ideal of inward 
truth and purit} T , in a position beyond which it cannot 
be carried : for what can be truer than absolute truth ? 
It is, indeed, the fundamental element towards progress ; 
and though man’s nature is destined to ascend through 
illusions to the truth, the progress, if any, must be to- 
wards absolute truth in all directions. A perfect ideal 
has been set up, the race is started on the road ; if it do 
not pursue it unceasingly, it will die out. And thus 
scientific investigation — even the severest, critical study 
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of tlie New Testament and Christianity in modem times, 
which alone have possessed certain methods and powers 
and resources of inquiry — may take its stand firmly, as 
fulfilling Christ’s own requirement, emphasised by St. 
Paul in the words, “ Prove all things:” “We can do 
nothing against the truth, but for the truth.” No 
criticism by reasonable methods, with a pure desire to 
attain truth, is to be discountenanced by a true follower 
of Christ ; and bias and unconscious desire and tendency 
to support preconceived notions or the interests of party, 
are not restricted either to the apologists or to the 
opponents of Christianity. 

By many precepts of varying colour, Christ discoun- 
tenanced revenge and substituted a supreme law of kind- 
ness. Our fellow-men are to be treated as a La WO f 
loving Father would treat his loved and erring kindnaas. 
children ; our neighbour is whoever is in need of our 
help, and whom we can really help ; we are to put our- 
selves in our neighbours’ or enemies’ place, and do to them 
what we would be glad to have done to us in like case. 
These precepts, as recorded, were given broadly by Jesus, 
without a full analysis of circumstances and instances, 
that being left to individual men to work out for them- 1 
selves ; and herein, as He showed the same love Himself. 
He created it in others, and taught men to “love their 
enemies, to do good to them that hate them/* Who will 
say that the world is not the richer, that human character 
is not more noble, for the instances in which this ideal 
has been literally followed ? 

One of the most potent, influences of the life of Jesus 
is expressed in His saying, "He who hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father.” This is to be understood, his relation 
not as contradicting the assertion, “ No man can to God the 
see My face and live,” but as indicating what a er ’ 
Christians believe to be true, that in His person Jesus 
revealed and exemplified the nature of the Divine Father 
of all mankind in' a way which no other man and no 
other revelation have done. And this may be taken in 
a sense not always thought of. If there be a Creator. 
He must be greater than all. Every true and noble ideal 
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must be but apartial showing forth of that which is in Him. 

A study of the various descriptions which Jesus gave 
of Himself shows that He had a clear consciousness, 
amounting to absolute certainty, of unity of will and 
His relation spirit with the supreme Father. At the same 
to m a nWnd . ti me He represented Himself as specially related 
to all mankind, as being “the Son of man,” the repre- 
sentative of mankind, born to enfranchise them, to teach 
them how to attain unity with God, and to redeem them 
from evil and the power of evil. Some statements attri- 
buted to Him are bj^ some critics questioned as not being 
genuine, others are supposed to be coloured by the nar- 
rator's mind; but that He believed and represented Him- 
self to be in a special and unique sense both Son of God 
and Son of man there is no reasonable ground for doubt- 
ing. Moreover we cannot doubt that the evidence of His 
life and character, His words and works, was sufficient to 
convert many apathetic or hostile persons into ardent 
believers and followers. Those who regard these beliefs 
as delusions have a heavy task in explaining their relation 
to a sincere character like that of Jesus, or in explaining 
how a false belief could generate so mighty a force as 
Christianity. Much more in accord with scientific truth 
is it to say, that Christianity succeeded by virtue of the 
truth that was in it, however much error became mingled 
with it ; and he who can separate the beliefs of and about 
Jesus as to His divine nature from His moral teaching, 
and show how the latter alone could have produced such 
results, will have accomplished more than has yet been 
done. Has any lofty moral teaching alone regenerated 
and elevated a large portion of mankind ? Could any- 
thing not accredited as a revelation persuade people that 
God was not merely a distant powerful Governor, but 
also a loving Father? Could any revelation convincingly 
persuade men of the latter teaching, unless it was exem- 
plified in the perfect life of One who as man believed 
and realised the Fatherhood of God, and who could gener- 
ate a conviction that He was so intimately in union with 
God that He could reveal the mind and nature of that 
Father ? 
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As a human being, Jesus inspired the most powerful 
affection in a large number of people that had ^ Bpeclal 
ever been known, an affection which in many affection He 
disciples became stronger than all the ties of lnBplre<1 ' 
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kindred, and that too in persons whoso affection ior 
kindred was nnusually strong. What could hate inspired 
such affection except the realisation that in Jesus a greater 
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love than any man had previously shown claimed their 
admiration and won their hearts ? And this affection was 


manifested in all kinds of human conditions and relations, 
excepting that of marriage, wherein men and women 
have simply to rise, in their true spiritual unions, to the 
degree of love and helpfulness which Jesus manifested 
for all mankind. In physical weakness, in joys and sor- 
rows, Jesus showed Himself not merely sympathetic with 
others, but intensely desirous of sympathy, craving such 
His treatmentbrotherly sympathy from His beloved friends 
of women, as He gave them lavishly Himself. Towards 
women He was so tender, so considerate, so charitable 
that He raised an ideal of helpfulness and tenderness 
towards the most degraded of the sex such as no Christian 
people has ever yet fully exemplified, but which must 
be practically realised before any people can be said to 
be Christlike. And when He spoke of the marriage 
union, it was in words which made no distinction ot 
subjection between the parties. 

Towards children Jesus was exceptionally and specially 
tender. Few records of other religions show any par- 
Andof ticular bias towards children; but Jesus on all 
chUdren. occasions spoke of and to them with special 
appreciation, and, indeed, raised out of them and their 
innocent simplicity an ideal of the Christ-like spirit 
which has had an enormous influence in moulding the 
characters of Christians. “ To become as a little child,*’ 


in simplicity, in reverence, in acceptance of and com- 
pliance with the paternal will, in reliance upon the fatherly 
blessing and good-will, has been engraved upon the hearts 
of multitudes as the ideal, the test, the goal beyond 
which, in its fullest realisation, Christian life could not 


pass, but towards which it must ever unrest ingly press. 
This is one of Christ’s phrases which contains within [it 
the elements of transcendent discipline, just like those 
other phrases : “ as I have loved you,” the baptism I 
am baptised with,” “ it is My meat and My drink to do 
the will of My Father.” 

A matter of the utmost importance may here be re- 
ferred to. At one time the belief in the Divinity of 
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Christ had so intensely impressed itself on a large part 
of Christendom that it obscured His true man-His voluntary 
hood. At the present day Christ’s humanity is limitations 
very generally and fully realised, and attention is widely 
given to the question what limitation that manhood in- 
volved. There is emphatic testimony in the New Testa- 
ment to the fact of the existence of many ordinary human 
limitations ; and in the view of Pauline theology this took 
place by a voluntary renunciation or “emptying” Qcenosin) 
on the part of the Son of God. But what this involved 
and how far it extended, while no human being seems 
competent to pronounce, many have taken in hand to 
discuss. All such theorising must be doubtful, and it is 
often carried to just that point which the theorist needs 
to explain his own particular theory of inspiration or of 
the fallibility or infallibility of Jesus as a human being. 
We will merely suggest that a humanity which, in regard 
to mere human knowledge, gave Jesus a nature out of 
touch with the intellectual grade reached by the men by 
whom He was surrounded, would have caused Him to be 
regarded as a madman. The insight His pure nature 
displayed into spiritual things, into the invisible things 
of God, was sufficient to cause His teaching to be re- 
ceived in most cases as an idle tab* ; and if to that 
spiritual insight the knowledge which lias only been 
attained in late years had been superadded, it would 
surely have been impossible for Him to gain any hearing 
at all. It seems most reasonable that in things of merely 
human learning the Messiah should only have the or- 
dinary equipment of humanity, 1 while as a pure soul 
(leaving out of consideration the question of His divine 
nature) He should see indefinitely farther into the mean- 
ing of nature and its underlying realities than any 
human being had previously penetrated. 

That Jesus worked miracles, or at least professed or 
appeared to do so, is evident on the face of Miracle8 
the New Testament narratives. Those who 

1 Tliis gives a keynote by which many explain the accord of 
Jesus's expressions about Satan, demonology, demoniac possession, 
etc., with current opinions. 
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have imagined a Divine and yet non-miraculous Jesus 
have to perform extraordinary operations upon the nar- 
ratives or invent equally strange hypotheses to make out 
a case. Even those who regard Christ as simply a human 
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teacher, may readily admit the working of many signs 
and wonders as due to llis extraordinary will power, and 
the physical and moral effect of His unique personality. 
What many scientific men refuse to admit is, that any 
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miracle can have been worked by Him which contravened, 
suspended, or neutralised physical laws, or which broke 
through the established order of nature. To the faith of 
most Christians even such an apparent breach of con- 
tinuity presents no stumbling-block, for that Power which 
established the order could surely provide also for the 
exceptional occasions when “miracle” was needed in order 
to establish some fact or produce some belief. A view 
which would reconcile the scientific with the Christian 
attitude is, that a character so intensely in accord with 
the Divine power in moral and spiritual questions as that 
of Jesus, may also be supposed to have a deep insight 
into the springs of physical nature and the influence of 
mind on matter ; and that it involves no greater stretch 
of probability that He should work physical miracles by 
or in virtue of the deeper laws of the universe, than that 
He should work moral miracles by virtue of a similar 
insight into mental and moral laws. It was His mission 
to endeavour to heal all the evils He saw, to restore man- 
kind to mental, moral, and physical sanity and reasonable- 
ness, to elevate their entire nature, so that they might 
realise a right relationship to God. What wonder that 
He should have benefited their bodies as well as their 
souls ? Often He used what we call appropriate “ means ” ; 
at other times we have no record of anything but will- 
power, or prayer to God, preceding cure or miracle. Be- 
hind these records we cannot penetrate. Those who can 
find their full aspirations after goodness and the Divine 
satisfied without the necessity of believing in miracle, have 
a difficult task to eliminate the miraculous from the New 
Testament without destroying the historical credibility of 
the other portions. The majority of Christians will not 
cease to believe in the miracles of Jesus because they are 
told that they could not have been ; they believe that the 
fallibility of man has not yet generated infallibility in 
the scientific man ; and they find it easier to believe in a 
miraculous Christ than in the marvellous growth and 
general beneficence of Christianity upon a fabric of de- 
lusion. 

To give relief from bodily disease was, however, but a 

L 
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minor aim of the Soil of man. His deep impulse and de- 
sire to deliver men from the evils which degraded their con- 
duct and thought, was ever prominent. By a multitude 
Salvation of methods He sought to make men realise their 
from sin. state of alienation from God, their need of re- 
conciliation, of purification, of forgiveness. The realisa- 
tion of the truth about themselves was the first, the great- 
est step to rectification, to amendment. Often it was 
accomplished by a very short interview, almost by a look 
on the pure face which bj’ contrast revealed the impurity 
elsewhere. At other times arguments were needed. Some- 
times the light of truth was successfully resisted : but 
every seeker after truth gained ready access to Him and 
abundant and suitable teaching. Every man and woman 
found an intelligible condition at the gate of the new life, 
the “ kingdom of heaven,” as Jesus called it. Some test 
was imposed, varying greatly with circumstances— such 
as a belief in the forgiveness of sins, a belief that a cure 
would be accomplished, an act of practical beneficence, 
an act of renunciation, etc. — rarely anything like a belief 
in a lengthy or a complete creed ; but compliance with 
the test secured Jesus's assurance of pardon or Musing. 
As far as can be judged from the narratives, the new 
state of deliverance from evil passions or from sin was to 
be evidenced by 11 works meet lor repentance,” a con- 
tinual advance m well-doing, a continual practice of those 
good deeds which He taught. 

It was this passionate desire to free mankind from the 
chains of the lower nature, from the pains due to an- 
Liberation tagonism to or ignorance of God, that gave 
from lower Jesus His most binding influence on men. A 
nature. man W ] 1C) ] iaf j n0 selfigli. aim, no personal object 
to gain, but who cared supremely to know and to relieve 
the troubles of those whom He met — this was the man 
whom the common people heard gladlj% and whom they 
would have forcibly made a king. When He made de- 
mands upon them which seemed irksome about the pure 
Mid holy life they were to lead, or taught them doctrines 
which were difficult for them to comprehend or believe, 
many shrank back : but the germ of faith remained in 
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many, which later events quickened into vigorous life, 
and which soon made the foundations of Christianity 
broad and strong. At first inclined to accept Him as 
the long-looked-for Messiah who was to restore the tem- 
poral kingdom to Judaea, the people afterwards turned 
against Him because He refused to lead a national move- 
ment; but when His death and the subsequent events 
were felt and reflected upon, they realised and never 
doubted that He was the true Messiah of the Jews, a 
belief which the antagonism of the mass of the Jews them- 
selves has no Aveight in weakening. 

His intimate disciples — a body of men admirably chosen 
as witnesses of His actions and as propagators of His teach- 
ing — had no lack of teaching which indicated ^ piirp0Be 
to them the part which His life and death were of His life 
to play in raising mankind to a condition of aaddeatlL 
freedom from sin and conscious accord with God. We 
have various forms of this teaching handed down to us, 
such as that He came to seek and save the lost, that 
belief on Him was to secure salvation and heaven, that 
He gave His blood for the life of the world, that His 
going away secured the Holy Spirit as a continual com- 
forter for His disciples ; but there is nothing which defi- 
nitely gives any one of the theoretic statements drawn 
up later by theologians. The precise mechanism of sal- 
vation by Himself Christ nowhere expounds — it is so 
simple, as He states it, as hardly to need any definition ; 
and it is questionable whether all the discussion which 
has taken place about the “atonement,” “justification," 
“ vicarious suffering/’ “ substitutional punishment,” and 
“ forgiveness,” has advanced knowledge at all beyond the 
simple statements of Christ as given in the gospels. 

It is obvious that Christ designed to found a society 
which should last after His death, and that lie chose 
His disciples as fitting agents for establishing TheBodety 
and continuing that society. As to the mode He founded * 
in which that society should be governed, no definite 
regulations were given. The object of His servants was 
to be holiness, beneficence, and unity of spirit. Most of 
the details bearing on the conduct of His servants were 
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given specially to the twelve disciples, but they have 
been adopted by the general instinct and consent of the 
majority of Christians; such are the Lord’s Prayer, the 
special efficacy of united prayer, and the two special 
The observances termed Sacraments, modes of con- 
Sacraments. S ecration. It has been elsewhere seen that 
most religions had “mysteries” and festivals. The 
highest examples of these are the Christian initiation 
ceremony of * 4 Baptism,” and the Eucharist, or “ Supper 
of the iiord,” in which His death is perpetually remem- 
bered as a pledge of pardon, a bond of union, and a 
means of renewal cf strength. Of the Lord’s Supper it 
may be remarked that nothing like transubstantiation 
can have been denoted by it : for the bread was broken 
and given in the presence of the complete body of Jesus, 
and the cup of wine was declared to be the new covenant, 
or the blood of the covenant, when as yet Christ’s blood 
had not been shed. The ideas of magical conversion of 
substance, or of magical efficacy of the material of the 
supper, find no support in the earliest accounts ; in fact, 
they seem to be negatived by the words, “ This do in 
remembrance of Me." His blood was shed, said Christ, 
for many, unto remission of sins ; and the remembrance 
of that supreme act of sacrifice is ever kept fresh in the 
heart of His followers by the rite which He instituted on 
the eve of His death. 

It is scarcely necessary here to enlarge upon the charac- 
ter of Christ’s addresses and teaching. Their superiority 
His mode or to those of any other teacher is well established. 

teacW,l fr It may be granted that the most striking things 
He said have been preserved, and these show an abundant 
use of proverbs, parables, simililudesjmrallelism, paradox, 
The gnomic and even hyperbole. “ The gnomic form, in 
form, which each tnought is rounded off concisely, 
leaving no cause for further amplification, and thus 
making it easy for the memory to retain it . . . readily 
takes the form of Hebrew parallelism (Matt. vii. 2), at one 
time antithetical (Luke xiv. 11), at another carrying for- 
ward the idea on a parallel line (Matt. x. 40), and yet 
again so presenting one part as an illustration of the 
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other (Mark ii. 17) that in order to its apprehension it is 
essential to perceive which side contains the real pith of 
the idea. A gnome is enlivened by a play upon words, 
sometimes by the same words being repeated in different 
meanings in the various sections (Matt. x. 39), at others 
by different phases of the idea being placed in relation 
to each other through the choice of a consonant expres- 
sion (Matt. x. 32). A special peculiarity in the gnomic 
form, however, is its giving one phase of an idea with 
great acuteness and force without adding the necessary 
precautions for its proper application (Matt. vii. 1) ; it 
does not consider the inevitable exceptions (Matt. x. 24), 
nor the precise circumstances in which the saying holds 
good, and which we can only guess at (Matt. xx. 16, xxv. 
29). This is why it so often presents an appearance of 
one-sidedness (Matt. vii. 7), of paradox (John ix. 39), of 
exaggeration (Matt. xii. 3U; Mark ix. 46), and even of 
contradiction (comp. John v. 31 with viii. 14, iii. 17 with 
ix. 39). Out of these apophthegms are formed collections 
of sayings which revolve round one principal idea or have 
reference to one definite object. ’’ 1 

In true adaptation to His hearers’ capacities and modes 
of thinking, Jesus was everywhere definite, concrete, 
practical in His teaching. These details, of The concrete 
which the most unlearned take hold, were and 
always used by Him as a means of instruction. practicaL 
His imagery in most cases deals with what is well known; 
His metaphors transfer the sensuous to the spiritual 
sphere; He connects His instruction with nature with a 
sure touch which itself testifies to a deep underlying 
oneness with nature and its cause. From nature He 
teaches God’s all-embracing Providence, and the symbolic 
meaning underlying the commonest events. Every* 
circumstance in the spiritual life is shown to have 
its analogue in the life of sense, in the phenomena of 
nature. 

In Ilis parables Jesus gave His most original and unique 
form of instruction. Almost every circumstance of life is 

1 Weiss, *• Life of Christ ii. 108. (Clark's Foreign Theological 
Library.) 
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abundantly illustrated by them. “ No standing or rela- 
Hls parables. t ^ on wanting. They are all there, the 

builder and merchant, the general, doctor, baker 
and tailor, the wine-drinker and cooper, the rich man and 
the beggar before his door, the creditor and his debtor, 
the watchman and the thief, the blind man and his 
guide, the master of the house exhibiting his treasures, 
the mother in her sorest need, the maidservant carrying 
the lamp, the little ones who cast the crumbs from their 
tables to the dogs, the children at play and the sons 
at work, the free son and the purchased slave, the servant 
and the labourer, the bridegroom and his friends, the 
bride and her maidens, the honoured guests who occupy 
the best places at the feast, and the man in rags who is 
thrust forth (Weiss). And by a free us«» of the principle 
of striking contrast, the most powerful rhetorical or 
emotional effects are produced. 

That Jesus predicted future events can only be denied 
by those who reject the narratives in the gospels, or who 
hib predic- believe that they' represent misunderstandings 
tioas. c ,f w hat He said. But it would be most natural 
for any one who believed himself to be a prophet to 
refer to future events ; and that He predicted Ilis own 
sufferings, painful death, and resurrection on the third 
day seems to us most certain. It was not merely a vague 
foreboding of coming ill, but a definite consciousness of 
what must inevitably come, that inspired His numerous 
references to these events ; and although the narratives of 
the gospels appear to obscure several points, the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the Temple was definitely pre- 
dicted, together with certain phenomena attending the 
end of the world and the final judgment of mankind. 
Many claim that the fulfilment of near events proves 
that we may rely on what Ho foreshadowed of the last 
days. Others qualify this by saying, that of such tran- 
scendent events only a merely approximate notion can be 
given by any verbal description. But the tremendous 
picture of the great assize remains as a most potent force, 
ever working on the religious conscience of mankind. 

When we come to speak of tin* Passion in Gothsojnane, 
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we feel how inadequate all discussion of it must be. Who 
but the Son of Man could feel the burden He p^oa. 
was bearing? With entire determination to™ 0XL 
do the will of God, the human frame of weakness had to 
bear the consciousness of the pain involved, the mental 
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sorrow for the Jews who were rejecting Him, for the sin 
of the world. With as much certainty as His death is 
recorded, there is narrated His prayer for relief from the 
death that was coming. Yet, “ Not what I will, but 
what Thou wilt.” The cruel details which follow are 
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intensified by fuller knowledge and reflection respecting 
them. Bitter taunts of enemies, desertion by His disciples 
in the hour of need, prolonged physical torment of an 
overwrought and sensitive nature, a lingering painful 
death — what wonder that exhausted humanity, left as 
man to bear the extremest trial, implored God as having 
forsaken Him? Yet even at this crisis He prayed for 
His murderers, and commended His soul to God; and 
His demeanour convinced the Roman centurion who stood 
by, that He was certainly a righteous Man. Few indeed 
have ever impugned that testimony. 

The Resurrection of Christ, in addition to the actual 
history of the triumphs of Christianity, constitutes an 
The Beaur- element essential to Christianity as hitherto 
Twstion. understood. A Christianity without a resur- 
rection would be something different ; it would lack that 
which constitutes the supreme stimulus for most people 
to noble action or patient resignation, the belief that a 
reappearance after death has taken place, such as to 
guarantee the possibility or the certainty of life after 
death. If no resurrection has taken place, Christians may 
well adopt the words of St. Paul : then is their faith void, 
and without its chief support, though it may be contended 
that the rightness of Christian conduct and the perfection 
of the Christian ideal are independent of a future life and 
are capable of being realised in the present. Without 
discussing so complex a matter as the evidence for the 
resurrection, it may be said that if the evidence we have 
for its real occurrence cannot be believed, we can believe 
no remarkable event of ancient times that is not proved 
in some way not depending on human testimony. Per- 
haps the most cogent of all is the testimony of St. Paul, 
st Paul's who wrote nearest to the events of which he 
testimony, spoke, as to the numerous occasions on which 
Jesus was seen after His death. He was imbued with 
the most exclusive doctrines of the Pharisees, so antagon- 
istic to the claims of Jesus ; he was a most bitter perse- 
cutor of the new sect ; he was educated to sift evidence 
in the best way then possible, and in many ways he 
showed capacity in that art; yet, when we cannot but 
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believe that he made the most careful inquiries possible 
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variety of appearances which we must take as being 
the most matured belief, founded on the best evidence 
examined by one of the acutest minds of the age, a very 
short time after the dates at which they occurred ; and 
this belief, with other more internal influences, sufficed 
to make him the most devoted, the most persevering, the 
most successful of the founders of Christianity. We can- 
not doubt that without this belief St. Paul would have 
regarded his faith as void, his hope vain, and hence 
we come to a dilemma, only second to that in which 
we are placed by the nature of Jesus — either this man 
was deluded or he was dishonest. If he was either, 
could he have so moved the minds of his contemporaries? 
Of those who answer that he was deluded, we may ask, 
Why was no attempt ever made to produce the dead body 
of Jesus after His burial? Is it conceivable that the poor, 
scattered, insignificant adherents of Jesus could have 
stolen and hidden that body in the face of Roman guards 
and a Pharisaic majoritj-. so that all trace of it or its 
conveyance should have vanished ? Yet, in pursuance of 
our plan of non-dogmatism, wo must leave the question 
to be determined by each reader for himself. We may 
note, however, how entirety the recorded appearances 
of Jesus accord with the spiritual nature of Christianity, 
m strong contrast to the gross and coarse character of 
most of the so-called incarnations of Vishnu and other 
Hindu gods. To quote Dr. Geikie, “ Even when most 
closely touching the material and earthly, He is always 
seen speaking and acting only as a spirit — coming sud- 
denty, revealing Himself in an imperceptibly increasing 
completeness, which culminates at last in some unmistak- 
able sign, and presently vanishing as suddenly as He ap- 
peared.” It is worthy of remark, that numerous and 
varied interpretations are possible, and have been put 
forward, as to what it was that underlay the phenomena 
seen by Christ ? s disciples after His death, and that in 
going beyond the assertion that essentially the same Jesus 
— glorified in some indefinable way — appeared, whom tliej 
had known before, and proved Himself so by unmistak- 
able signs, no means exist of deciding between rival 
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hypotheses. The Ascension is the natural culmination of 
the resurrection appearances ; but here again, if we travel 
beyond the simple record, we enter a region of speculation 
which cannot admit of proof. 

Here we must leave the greatest subject in the worlds 
history, having but glanced at a few of its aspects very 
briefly. Men are almost all agreed that the life of Jesus 
was one of pure beneficence and sinlessness. They are 
less agreed as to the deeper meaning and effect of His life, 
and still less agreed to follow His example. That His life 
has not yet won all its triumphs may be seen by the daily 
increasing influence of Christian philanthropy as a prin- 
ciple guiding the efforts of those who do not recognise 
Jesus as Divine. The ideals of citizenship, of care for 
the poor, weak, and sick, owe to Him far more than can 
easily be gauged. We cannot imagine what the world 
would have been without Him. 

We cannot here discuss the views held of the birth and 
the person of Christ. Each theological school lias its 
own standards on these questions, and every man’s belief, 
founded upon careful investigation, is to be respected. 
We would suggest that the importance of doctrines about 
Christ is less than the influence of His words and life, and 
that, where these fail to amend and elevate life and char- 
acter, definitions, dogmas, and doctrines will seldom avail. 
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I N the opinion of the great majority of Biblical students 
the documents recording the life of Jesus proceeded 
Origin of theater from His immediate disciples, or from 
gospels, those who learnt the facts directly from them. 
For those who believe in the entire accuracy of every 
word of the gospels there are still left the problems, which 
of the man}' diversities in the existing manuscripts are 
correct, and also how the apparently or really contradic- 
tory features in the various narratives are to be explained. 
We can here only take a brief view of a few of the 
questions surrounding the growth of the gospels and 
other New Testament books. 

Two circumstances prevented the writing of lives of 
Christ in the very earliest period after His death ; viz., 
Probably the * acts (1) that the verbal testimony of those 
written years who had seen and known Him was attainable; 
after events. an( j that owing to certain of His expressions, 
there was a general expectation of His early second coming 
to judge the world, and to assume the rule over mankind. 
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When the death of many had thinned the ranks of those 
who could bear personal testimony, and when the lapse 
of time made it appear that Christ’s second coming might 
be deferred to a later period, the need for records began 
to be felt. But before this period had arrived, The Pauline 
a series of letters, the Epistles of St. Paul, were ®P lBUeB * 
already in existence, having been written on the spur of 
particular occasions, which are for the most part specified. 
Thus 1 Thessalonians was written in a.d. 52 or 53, on the 
return of Timothy, whom Paul sent from Athens to the 
Thessalonian Christians. 2 Thessalonians followed some 
years later. The Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians are obviously written soon after the circum- 
stances related in them, and must be ascribed to dates 
about a.d. 57 and 58. Several other epistles were written 
during the apostle’s imprisonment at Rome. The so- 
called Pastoral Epistles (Timothy, Titus) are those on 
whose authenticity most doubt has been thrown ; for al- 
though their recognition by orthodox Fathers was wide- 
spread and early, some heretical teachers, such as Marcion, 
rejected them, or did not mention them. They have some 
peculiarities of phrases and words which do not occur in 
the other Pauline epistles; and it is not easy to harmonise 
them with the narrative in the Acts. It is suggested that 
they were written after St. Paul’s release from imprison- 
ment at Rome — a release of which there is an independent 
tradition. In that case the Acts of the Apostles would be 
already written before their date, for it appears probable 
that the record of the apostolic labours was written during 
St. Paul’s imprisonment, and this affords the most satis- 
factory reason for the sudden ending of the Acts — be- 
cause nothing more of importance had then happened. 
Already before any one of the gospels, as we have them, 
had been written, the Pauline epistles were in existence, 
and many confidently assert that all the essentials of the 
character and teaching of Christ can be put together 
from these alone. 1 Thus we certainly have some docu- 
ments which substantially, in their present form, have 

1 Soo Iiev. Prof. Beet, "Epistles to Romans, Corinthians and 
Ephesians ” (Hodder and Stoughton). 
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come down to us from tlie apostolic ago. when the facts 
and persons mentioned were known, and when critics, 
who were quite as hostile and as eager to destroy at that 
time as now, would sharply examine and unsparingly de- 
nounce any statements known to be untrue. 

"When the gospels as we have them began to be written, 
the narrations given by the apostles and evangelists had 
Repetition of a ^ reac *y l° n g been current ; and as the most 
the sayings striking sayings of Jesus would be often re- 
and Jesuf 8 ° f P ea, t e d. they must have become widely and 
generally known. Therefore it is inconceiv- 
able that accounts which were largely at variance with 
the apostles’ teaching should have become accepted. It 
could only be those which were in accord with them that 
gained general acceptation; and when we find early 
Fathers as well as some heretics quoting phrases from 
and referring to the gospels in the second century, we 
cannot doubt that the gospels which survived them 
were genuine products of tin* apostles or their immediate 
hearers. 

Nothing seems more likelv than that various early 
hearers of the apostles should have written down what 
Early partial they had heard; and this is indeed definitely 
narratives, stated in the preface to St. Luke's gospel, which 
reveals to Us its own genesis. Out of fragmentary or 
partial records, more or less accurate, as well as by per- 
sonal inquirj-, he “ traced the course of all things accu- 
rately from the first,” and wrote them “in order.” And 
this may be taken as the process of construction of the 
other gospels, with variations dependent upon the writer, 
his circumstances and his opportunities. 

It is evident that many passages are narrated substanti- 
ally in the same words, though often in a different order, 
Synoptic by the three first gospels, which are conse- 
gospeis. quently termed synoptic. Their accounts of 
the life of Jesus are very similar, even to their recording 
the majority of the same events and discourses . 2 In 

2 Of a total of 1.071 verse-, Matthew lias 387 in common with 
Mark and Luke, 130 in common with Mark, 184 in common with 
Luke, and 870 peculiar to himself. Of Mark’s 862 verses, 406 are 
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many instances they use precisely the same words, even 
to the use of rare words or expressions, sometimes quoting 
from the Old Testament in a form different from either 
the Hebrew or the Septuagint. 

The principal: hypotheses on which it is sought to ex- 
plain the facts are ihree. The first is that the second 
evangelist (in order of time) borrowed from the Theories of 
first, and the third from the other two. Thus t^eir origin. 
Mark has been supposed to have condensed his narrative 
from Matthew, and Luke to have had both before him 
when he wrote. The second hypothesis is that of a 
primitive written gospel, not now in existence, but more 
or less traceable in the words and passages common to 
all three synoptists. The third is that there was a common 
oral gospel, generally diffused in practically identical terms, 
of which each evangelist made independent use. It can 
be shown that no one of these views satisfactorily explains 
every discrepancy or difference. Some regard a combina- 
tion of all the hypotheses as furnishing the best explana- 
tion. In fact, there is a tendency to consider that there 
were two primary documents : that from which St. Mark 
may have borrowed, and another described as the u Logia, 5 ’ 
— sayings or discourses of Jesus. 

Hero we may quote from Papias, bishop of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, in the first half of the second century. All 
wo have from him is contained in half-a-dozen Testimony of 
sentences quoted by Eusebius; but their mean- Papias. 
mg has been unduly strained, and also very insecure 
inferences have been drawn from what he does not say in 
these sentences, and from what it is thought Eusebius 
would certainly have quoted if Papias had said it. Papias 
wrote an exposition of the oracles (or discourses) of the 
Lord, and in the fragments quoted by Eusebius and 
IrcnoDUs wo find the earliest, extant mention of Matthew 

common to all three svnoptists, 1 to common to Mark anti Matthew. 
(H) common to Murk and Luke, and hi (on a liberal estimate'' peculiar 
to himself. Luke* out of 1,151 verses shares 1590 with Matthew and 
Mark, 17(5 with Matthew, *11 with Mark, and has 511 peculiar to 
himsolf. They often agree in a remarkable manner in the order in 
which they give the events they relate . . .” — Chambers's Ency- 
clopaedia , vol. v., 1890; art. “Gospels.” 
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and Mark as evangelists. He says : u If I met anywhere 
with any one who had been a follower of the elders, I used 
to inquire what were the declarations of the elders ; what 
was said by Andrew, by Peter, by Philip, what by Thomas 
or James, what by John or Matthew, or any other of the 
disciples of our Lord ; and the things which Aristion and 
the elder (or presbyter) John, the disciples of the Lord, 
say ; for I did not expect to derive so much benefit from 
the contents of books as from the utterances of a living 
and abiding voice.” On the authority of John the elder 
(whether this is the Apostle John or not cannot be de- 
cided), Papias writes : “ And this also the elder said : 
Mark, having become the interpreter of Peter, wrote ac- 
curately all that he remembered of the things that were 
either said or done by Christ ; but, however, not in order. 
For he neither heard the Lord, nor followed Him, but 
subsequently, as I said, Peter, who used to frame his teach- 
ing to suit immediate wants, but not as making a con- 
nected narrative of our Lord’s discourses. So Mark com- 
mitted no error in thus writing down particulars just as 
he remembered them ; for he took heed to one thing, to 
omit none of the things that he had heard, and to state 
nothing falsely in his narration of them . . . Matthew 

wrote the oracles (or discourses) in Hebrew, and each one 
interpreted them as he could.” These sentences give the 
chief basis for the belief that Matthew wrote in Hebrew, 
and that Mark’s gospel represented the teaching of Peter. 
But in recent times some incline to think that a primitive 
Mark and a primitive book of discourses are here referred 
to ; but without any evidence but supposition. 

A still earlier document which quotes, though not with 
absolute precision, from our gospels or from tradition, is 
clement of the Epistle of Clement of Borne, addressed to 

Rome. the Church of Corinth, probably as early as 
a.d. 96. The principal passages are these : “ Bemember 
the words of our Lord Jesus, for He said, 1 Woe to that 
man ; it were better for him that he had not been born 
than that he should offend one of My elect. It were 
better for him that a millstone should be tied about his 
neck, and that he should be drowned in the sea, than that 
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lie should offend one of My little ones ’ ” (Clem. Rom. 46). 
“Especially remembering the words of our Lord Jesus, 
which He spake, teaching gentleness and long-suffering. 
For thus Ho said, 4 Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain 
mercy ; forgive, that it may be forgiven to you. As ye 
do, so shall it be done unto you ; as ye give, so shall it 
be given unto you ; as ye judge, so shall ye be judged ; 
as ye show kindness, so shall kindness be shown unto you ; 
with what measure ye mete, with the same shall it be 
measured unto you.’ ” Whether or not Clement had our 
gospels when he wrote this, he had documents or traditions 
which substantially agree with them, and he assumed (by 
saying ‘Remember 9 ) that the Church he was addressing 
had similar sources of knowledge. 

Another kind of testimony to the early existence of 
the synoptic gospels is found in the Epistles of Ignatius, 
second bishop of Antioch (a.d. 70 to 107 about), Epistles of 
written probably in the first years of the second Ignatius, 
century. He employs the words of Matthew x. 16, almost 
verbatim, and has several short but striking phrases pecu- 
liar to St. Matthew ; but all these passages are mingled 
with the writer’s own words, and not marked as quotations. 
The authenticity of the various versions of Ignatius is 
doubted by some, though their early date renders them 
of great value in any case. They do not refer to any 
common or authoritative collection of books of the New 
Testament, but quotations from the Old Testament are 
prefaced by 44 It is written.” There are frequent refer- 
ences 1 to Christ’s life, including His baptism, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and His miraculous incarnation. There is 
no reference, however, to any written records of the nature 
of a gospel. There is, however, one saying of Christ 
quoted, not included in our gospels, and which indicates 
the existence of oral tradition. Thus Ignatius says in the 
Epistle to the Smyrnseans: 44 For I know and believe that 
He was in the flesh even after the resurrection ; and when 
He came to Peter and his company, He said to them, 
4 Lay hold and handle Mo, and see that I am not a demon 
(daimonion) without body ’ (or 4 an incorporeal spirit ’l.” 

1 See Liglitfoot’s great work on “ The Apostolic Fathers.” 

31 
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Tho writer also knows several of the Pauline epistles, 
for he writes to the Ephesians that the Apostle mentions 
them in every letter, but he does not quote exactly from 
any one. 

The Epistle of Barnabas (variously dated from 70 a.d. 
to 120 a.d.), without giving a precise reference, appears to 
The Epistle quote from a written book of the New Testa- 
of Barnabas. men t thus : “ Let us beware, lest we be found, 
as it is written, many called, but few chosen.” There is 
an allusion to the language of Matthew ix. 13, “ I came 
not to call the righteous, but sinners”; and there is a 
saying of Christ not found in our gospels : u Even so,” 
saith He, 11 they that w'ould see Me, and touch My king- 
dom, must take Me through persecution and suffering.” 
These quotations are of value as showing (1) that the 
writer was acquainted with passages found in St. Matthew, 
and (2) that lie knew of records or traditions of Christ 
which have not come down to us. Many believe the 
epistle not to be genuine because it contains numerous 
mistakes as to the rites and ceremonies of the Jews. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Pliilippians ( bishop of 
Smyrna, born about a.d. 70, martyred a.d. 155 or 15(J, llie 
Epistle of disciple of St. John) uses New Testament lan- 
Poiycarp. guage to a considerable extent, without formal 
quotations, though the fact of St. Paul having written 
to the Pliilippians is mentioned ; and his quotations in- 
clude passages (twenty-two in all) from Ephesians, and 
both Epistles to Timothy, as well as other Epistles. The 
form in which Poly carp quotes differs considerably from 
that used by Clement, and probably shows that in his 
time there was not yet an accepted canon of the gospels. 

The writings of Justin Martyr (“ Apologies, Dialogues 
with Trypho”), (a.d. 145-7), contain abundant mention 
Justin of written accounts of the Life of Christ, though 
without any author’s name being assigned. He 
speaks of the u Gospel ” or “ Gospels,” the memoirs or 
recollections of the apostles, and in reference to St. Mark's 
Gospel, the recollections of Peter. He quotes largely the 
language of our extant gospels and epistles without much 
variation, so that the gospel narrative might be fairly 
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well reconstructed from them; and he says that in his 
day the memoirs of the apostles were read in the Church 
service as well as the prophetical hooks. And from this 
time onward there is full testimony to the existence of 
the first three gospels, while a fourth was so well known 
and approved by Irenseus, writing at the end of the second 
century, that he was convinced that it was essential that 
there should be four and only four gospels. 

With the majority of readers the force with which a 
document speaks to them personally will outweigh proofs 
from external sources, and there can be no doubt internal 
that the force of the words of Jesus as recorded Evidences, 
by the synoptic gospels is such that with most persons it 
compels belief in their genuineness. Even Renan speaks 
of the “naturalness, the ineffable truth, the matchless 
charm of the synoptic discourses; their profoundly Hebrew 
turn ; the analogies they present to the sayings of Jewish 
doctors of the same time ; their perfect harmony with the 
scenery of Galilee.” “ In all Christian literature,” says 
Salmon (“ Introduction to the New Testament ”), “ there 
is nothing like them. If, instead of simply reporting these 
discourses, the first disciples had invented them, they could 
have invented something else of the same kind. Actually, 
it is a little surprising that the men who were so deeply 
impressed by our Lord’s teaching, and who so fully imbibed 
the spirit of it, should never have attempted to imitate 
its form. In point of style, we travel into a new country 
when we pass from the sjmoptic gospels to the apostolic 
epistles.” 

As to the date of the synoptic gospels, probably that 
of Mark was written before the fall of Jerusalem (a.d. 70), 
and possibly considerably earlier. He omits Date of the 
genealogies, the birth and infancy of Jesus, and * yn J2^ i0 
His appearances after the resurrection. The soepeiB. 
last twelve verses are not found in the two oldest Greek 
manuscripts and in some others, and are rejected by many. 
This appendix was quoted bylrenoeus as early as a.d. 170, 
showing that it had already acquired authority ; but in the 
fourth century Eusebius says that most of the copies in 
his time omitted these verses. There are many arguments 
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in favour of Mark’s indebtedness to St. Peter ; and we 
may well say with Renan that “ Mark is full of minute 
observations, which, without any doubt, came from an 
eye-witness. Nothing forbids us to think this eye-witness, 
who evidently had followed Jesus, who had loved Him, 
and looked on Him very close at hand, and who had 
preserved a very lively image of Him, was the Apostle 
Peter himself.” Many small details indicate the originality 
of the narrative. 

There are strong reasons — especially the abundant testi- 
mony of the Fathers — for believing that St. Matthew’s 
Gospel was originally written in Hebrew. Yet the Greek 
work, as we have it, appears like an original, not a trans- 
lation; there are many explanations of Jewish terms, 
customs, etc., as to a non- Jewish people. As to the date 
at which he wrote, we find in the last two chapters the 
expression “ even to this day ” twice over, signifying 
that a considerable space of time had elapsed since the 
events recorded. It is implied that the Jews still had a 
national existence, and from other indications it can 
scarcely have been written much before a.d. 70. 

In St. Luke there are numerous signs of a later date, 
possibly at least a.d. 80. The tradition of eye-witnesses 
is spoken of in the past tense ; the attempts of “ many ” 
to furnish gospel narratives are mentioned ; there is a 
manifest attempt to raise the style of such records ; Jesus 
is frequently referred to as “the Lord,” etc. But if we 
accept an early date for the Acts, it seems to involve also 
an early date for the Third Gospel. 

We come now to the most important and most difficult 
’of all New Testament questions — the authorship of the 
zb* Fourth Fourth Gospel, together with that of the Epistles 

0o *P* L of St. John. It is clear from numerous coinci- 
dences of phrase and of spirit that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel also wrote the First Epistle of St. John. 
The earliest writer who mentions St. John in connection 
with a quotation from the Fourth Gospel is Theophilus, 
bishop of Antioch, who wrote about a.d. 170-180. He 
quotes from John i. 1-3, mentioning the Evangelist as one 
of the men inspired by the Spirit by whom the Holy 
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Scriptures were written. The Muratorian fragment 
(a.d. 170) names the Fourth Gospel as by John, one of 
the disciples. It states that being requested by his fellow- 
disciples and bishops to write, he said to them “Fast 
with me three days, and let us narrate what shall have 
been revealed to each one of us. The same night it was 
revealed to Andrew, one of the apostles, that John should 
describe everything in his own name, all (the rest) calling 
the past to mind (or revising).” And this agrees with 
the confirmation given in John xxi. 24, which implies 
something approaching to joint authorship or some kind 
of revision. This view is confirmed by the opening of 
St. John, where “ we ” is used, followed by the resump- 
tion of the first person. Consequently it has been sug- 
gested that the gospel was dictated by John, in extreme 
old age, to an amanuensis, who put it into form after- 
wards ; or even that it represents the work of the disciples 
of St. John, reproducing the effect of hi3 teaching. The 
argument drawn from differences between the style of 
the gospel and of the Apocalypse, that they cannot both 
have been written by the same author, is not very strong, 
in the view of those who believe the Apocalypse to have 
been written not later than a.d. 68, before the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the Gospel not before 98, an interval of 
thirty years, sufficient to produce a most marked change 
of style. It is easy to realise St. John’s Gospel as the 
work of a ripe old age, when every thought of a long 
life had been perfected and purified, and when affection 
could give forth its richest geniality. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the sayings of 
Christ recorded in the Fourth Gospel differ noticeably in 
style and words from those found in the synop- Distinctions 
tics, and also that they greatly resemble the of style, 
author’s own style and words, so that it is sometimes 
difficult to determine where one ends and the other 
begins. Moreover the whole gospel has a marked unity 
of object and mode of presenting thought, and has a 
construction apparently designed to set forth certain as- 
pects of truth not presented in the previous gospels. It 
may be inferred that it was written with full knowledge 
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of the other gospels, from the absence to a large extent 
of repetition of narratives, and from the things added. 
While the writer writes as an eye-witness, he writes as if 
many years had elapsed since the events took place. It 
is notable how the universal aspect of Christ’s mission 
is dwelt upon, and how the writer repeats the words in 
which Christ described the nature of His person and 
mission. Christ is set forth as the Truth, the perfect 
revelation of God the Father, the perfect pattern of life, 
the uniter of the finite and the infinite. Great prominence 
is given to the idea of various forms of witness to the 
truth, such as that of God the Father, of Christ Him- 
self, of works, of Scripture, of John the Baptist, of the 
disciples, of the Holy Spirit of Truth sent from God after 
Christ's death. 

Another aspect of the Fourth Gospel is the prominence 
it gives to the doctrine of the Logos, or Word. Here we 
Doctrine of come to the two most opposite schools of thought 
the Logos, on the gospel. Some see in the Fourth Gospel 
a development of Philo's doctrine of the Logos, such that 
none but. a Hellenic Jew versed in Alexandrian learning 
could have written it, while some even attribute the gospel 
to Philo as author. Others, seeing that Philo’s Logos is 
impersonal, regard the use of the idea of the “ Word ” of 
God in the Old Testament as representing tlie personal 
action of God, as sufficient to suggest the forms of teach- 
ing in the Fourth Gospel. Many now consider that Philo’s 
influence on the Fourth Gospel is evident, but that in 
seizing and presenting the idea of the “Logos made flesh” 
the latter is strikingly new and original. 

Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian (end 
of second and beginning of third century) quote from 
Early the Fourth Gospel freely, and Eusebius (third 
testimonies. and fourth centuries), who had access to many 
works and much knowledge now lost, spoke of it without 
reserve as unquestionably written by St. John. In the 
latter part of the second century it was accepted even 
by heretics and opponents of Christianity. Ath<*iiagoras 
(about 170) plainly uses the language of the gospel as 
one thoroughly familiar with it. Tatian (about 160 a.d.) 
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quotes words from the gospel as being well known. The 
Ignatian epistles contain several of the same phrases, such 
as “ bread of heaven,” “ bread of life, which is the flesh 
of Jesus Christ,” “ the spirit knoweth whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth.” Polycarp, the disciple of St. John, 
in the epistle which has been preserved, uses a striking 
verse from 1 John, which must be by the same author 
as the gospel. Papias, according to Eusebius, used testi- 
monies from “ the former epistle of John ” ; and both 
these facts, by confirming 1 John, confirm the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. Justin Martyr shows in his writings 
the influence of its teaching about the Word. 

But for Christians the internal evidences that St. John 
wrote the Fourth Gospel (whether it was afterwards edited 
or not) are full and strong. The author was internal 
evidently a Jew, with full knowledge of every- evidence, 
thing Jewish, — opinions, observances, Old Testament, 
language, style of thought. He was a resident in Pales- 
tine, familiar with minute details of time and place. He 
was an eye-witness of what he described, an apostle ; and 
if an apostle, he could only have been John, for John is 
the only apostle not named, except by special phrases 
upon which the subject of them would love to dwell. 
He alone completely satisfies all the indications. 

Wo cannot here analyse and compare the contents of 
the gospels ; but it may be remarked that the simplest 
way of accounting for divergences and diversity is by 
looking at the recorders as human beings capable of mis- 
take or misinterpretation, and the editors or copyists of 
their works as not exempt from the same frailties. Just 
because precisely the same picture is not given by each 
narrator, each biography gains in value, and by careful 
study and combination it is possible to obtain a much 
more vivid notion of the character and life of Christ than 
if none of the narratives varied in style or matter. 

That the “Acts of the Apostles” was w r ritten by St. 
Luke is so well attested and so generally received that 
we need here only note the fact. Its early Acts of the 
propagation and acceptance is well established, AposUee. 
even though it is doubtful whether writers so early as 
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Clement of Borne, Ignatius and Papias make distinct 
references to it or its contents. Dr. Davidson says of the 
sections in which the narrator uses the first person plural, 
that they are “ characterised by a circumstantiality of 
detail, a vividness of description, an exact knowledge of 
localities, an acquaintance with the phrases and habits 
of seamen, which betray one who was personally present ” 
— who must therefore have been an intimate companion 
of St. Paul. Benan admits that the similarity in style 
throughout the book is such that the same author must 
have written the whole. The book breaks off abruptly, 
and it is surprising that nothing has been added describing 
the later life and death of St. Paul ; but this is explicable, 
if the book was written within the two years after the 
apostle's arrival at Bomo (G1-G3). It may be granted 
that the matter of the “Acts ” does not altogether justify 
the title, as it gives a partial account only of the deeds of 
some of the apostles ; but it is not certain that this was 
the original title, though it is undoubtedly very ancient. 
It is more properly described as a history of the most 
important facts in the growth of the early Christian 
Church. 

The New Testament books are not the only narratives 
we have which purport to describe the life of Christ and 
Apo cryphal early days of Christianity. There are both 
Sis^sand apocryphal gospels and apocryphal Acts. The 
Acts - “ Gospel of James,” which is known to have 
existed early in the fourth century and probably earlier, 
not only supplements our gospels in many particulars, 
but expands them in many places, especially in regard to 
events preceding Christ’s birth. The most obviously 
legendary matter is largely included. There is also an 
early “ Gospel of St. Thomas,” giving accounts of extra- 
ordinary and foolish miracles performed by Christ in His 
boyhood. The “ Gospel of Nicodemus” (a modern title) 
contains a full account of the trial of Jesus, and of His 
descent into Hades. Various gospels were in use by the 
Gnostic sects, one known as the Gospel of the Egyptians, 
others forbidding marriage. The most important heretical 
gospel is that known as the Gospel of Marcion, who taught 
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in the first half of the middle of the second century. He 
formed a gospel out of the Gospel of St. Luke, omitting 
every part which was inconsistent with his peculiar doc- 
trines and views. This gospel has not come down to us, 
but there are sufficient early testimonies by the Fathers 
as to what it contained. Some have even conjectured 
that Marcion’s gospel was the original out of which Luke’s 
was subsequently constructed, but this has been decisively 
disproved, and it is evident that his gospel testifies to the 
early existence and acceptance of St. Luke’s. Marcion 
also rejected the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles of St. 
Paul, including only ten Pauline Epistles in his “ Apos- 
tolicon.” There were numerous apocryphal Acts of the 
Apostles, such as “ the preaching of Addai ” (Thaddaeus) 
“ to Abganis, king of Edessa,” “ the Acts of Paul and 
Thecla,” exalting virginity and condemning marriage, 
the Acts of St. Thomas, of St. Philip, of St. Peter, of 
St. John, and the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. All 
these are so plainly fabulous in their contents that it is 
not worth while to give details. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, ascribed in our Authorised 
Version to St. Paul, in the oldest manuscripts bears the 
simple title “ To the Hebrews.” The anonymous Epistle to 
author lias been singularly successful in suppres- Hebrews, 
sing his identity, lor to this day there is the greatest 
diversity of opinion on the subject. Its early date and 
authenticity are not however questioned, and it is be- 
lieved to have been written before the Fall of Jerusalem. 
It is quoted abundantly in the Epistle of Clement of 
Rome ; and it was believed to be by St. Paul throughout 
the Eastern Church. But the differences in style between 
it and the Pauline Epistles have strongly impressed many 
since the second century ; and in the Western Church it 
was long regarded as doubtful whether it was St. Paul’s. 
Apollos and Barnabas are the two possible authors whose 
claims are viewed with the greatest favour. Tertullian 
names Barnabas as the author with great confidence. 
Careful analysis shows that there are very many words 
and expressions common to this Epistle and St. Paul’s 
writings and used nowhere else in the New Testament. 
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The First Epistle of Peter was thoroughly accepted 
and attested as genuine early in the second century ; but 
Epistles of it gives internal evidence of its own compara- 
Peter. tively late date in its language about persecu- 
tions, and can scarcely be dated earlier than a.d. 64, being 
possibly written at Rome. It shows St. Peter as a strong 
supporter of the Pauline theology, but with many personal 
characteristics. As to the Second Epistle ascribed to 
Peter, there was much doubt as early as the time of 
Eusebius and Jerome: later, the Church agreed to accept 
it; since Erasmus and Calvin manj T have rejected it. 
This epistle is of special interest as being the only New 
Testament writing which predicts the entire future de- 
struction of the heavens and the earth by fire. 

The Epistle of James has also been much doubted, 
both Eusebius and Jerome reckoning it doubtful, though 
Epistle of Eusebius quotes it as the work of an apostle. 
James. j ts contents indicate plainly that it w as written 
early in the history of Christianity by a Jew for Christian 
Jew's. There are numerous indications in it of the direct 
influence of Christ’s discourses, as given by a personal 
follower. The dispute as to whether the second half of 
the second chapter is an attack upon St. Paul's doctrine 
of justification by faith, is answered by saying that “ lie 
has denied nothing that Paul has asserted, and asserted 
nothing that a disciple of Paul would care to deny.” 
St. James’s doctrine ot works is really found fully expressed 
by St. Paul. The epistle is characterised by abundance 
of moral maxims rather than by teaching about Christ. 

The Epistle of Jude was accepted as genuine earlier 
than the preceding. It is remarkable that neither of them 
EpiBtie of claims distinctly to be written by an apostle, 
Jude. and it is inferred that James and Judas, the 
“ brothers ” of Jesus, were not apostles. Jude quotes 
twdce from apocryphal books, viz., the contest for the 
body of Moses, from “ The Assumption of Moses,” and the 
words of* Enoch (verse 14) from the book of Enoch. In 
several points the contents of the Epistle, such as the 
reference to the fallen angels, are such as to make it difli- 
cult of reception. 
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The “Revelation of John” is the most valuable specimen 
of a kind of literature which was abundant in the later 
Jewish and early Christian period, purporting The 
to reveal the history of mankind and of Jews Revelation, 
and Christians. Many believe it to have been written 
before the fall of Jerusalem, a.d. GS to 70. Many, how- 
ever, prefer to accept the testimony of Irenaeus, the friend 
of Polycarp, St. John’s disciple, who writes that “the 
Revelation was seen no long time since, but almost in 
our own generation, towards the end of the reign of 
Domitian ” (a.d. 81-96) ; and Clement of Alexandria, 
Origcn, and Jerome agree that St. John was banished 
to Patmos during the reign of Domitian. In language 
of grand imagery, the author gives a picture of the 
future history of the Church, including the destruction 
of the Roman empire, the chaining of the devil, the reign 
of Christ. The glory of the heavenly Jerusalem is set 
forth in the later chapters in language which is indelibly 
written in the hearts of Christians, and which has com- 
forted and strengthened multitudes in the trials of life 
and in the hour of death. There are many arguments 
which support tlio belief that St. John wrote the Revela- 
tion earlier than the Fourth Gospel ; both contain many 
of the same ideas, though widely divergent in style and 
matter. Tlio diversity of style is to most persons explained 
by the state of prophetic ecstasy in which it was written. 
The interpretation of the book in detail is too complex, 
and a subject of too great differences of opinion, among 
orthodox and heterodox alike, to be entered into here. 

We will now briefly give an account of the manuscript 
sources from which the New Testament is derived. Earl}’ 
manuscripts of any important book are rare. ManuBcripts 
and there is no complete copy of Homer of of New 
earlier date than the thirteenth century: whore- Te8tajnent - 
as the manuscripts of the Now Testament are compara- 
tively abundant and ancient, testifying to their early im- 
portance, and the prolonged care taken of them, codex 
Apparently, the oldest now existing is the sinaiticue. 
Codex Sinaiticus, discovered in the convent of St. Cather- 
ine on the supposed Mount Sinai on the 4th of February, 
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1859, by Tischendorf, and now deposited in tlie Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg. It contains, besides a large 
portion of the Septuagint Old Testament, the whole of 
the New, together with the Epistle of Barnabas and 
part of the Shepherd of Hermas. Though some have 
attributed it to a later date than the next manuscript, 
there is a very general assent to its being a true relic 
of the middle of the fourth century — a view depending 
on many details of evidence. Its text does not agree pre- 
cisely with any other. 

The Codex Alexandrinus, in the British Museum, derived 
early in the seventeenth century from Alexandria, contains 
codex the whole of the Septuagint, and most of the 
Aiexandrume. Uew Testament, except a great part of St. 
Matthew, and parts of St. John, and of 2 Corinthians ; 
also the Epistle of Clement of Rome. It dates from the 
codex beginning or middle of the fifth century. The 
vattcanus. Codex Vaticanus of the Vatican Library, Rome, 
has been there since the midde of the fifteenth century 
(excepting when it was transferred to Paris by Napoleon). 
It contains the greater part of the Septuagint, and the 
New Testament down to Heb. ix. 14; the concluding 
codex portion was added, probably, in the fifteenth 
EphraemL century. The manuscript dates from about the 
middle of the fourth century. The Codex Ephraemi, at 
Paris, is a specimen of a palimpsest, or manuscript made 
out after having been partially erased to receive a newer 
manuscript. Vellum or parchment being valuable in early 
days, previous manuscripts were often erased and written 
over. Portions of every part of the New Testament have 
been recovered from it, amounting in all to two-thirds 
of the whole. It, dates from the fifth century, or even 
cod Beza somew ^ at earlier. The Codex Bezae, in the 
“ *’ University Library, Cambridge, presented by 

Theodore Beza, in 1501, contains the gospels and Acts 
in Greek and Latin. It exhibits many bold and even 
extensive interpolations, some of them supported by the 
Old Latin and Syriac versions : all other Greek manu- 
scripts are of the seventh or later centuries. The earliest 
dated manuscript yet discovered bears the date a.d. 949, 
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and the dates of others have to be inferred from various 
kinds of evidence. There are also some very early manu- 
scripts of parts of the New Testament. All before the 
tenth century are written in uncial characters, or capital 
letters, each formed separately, and in the earlier manu- 
scripts without any space between the words. 

Seeing that all the earliest manuscripts differ consider- 
ably in details, the earliest copies of versions in other 
languages than Greek become of great impor- VerBloniL 
tance. Consequently, the Peshito Syriac, used 
by the Eastern Church long before the separation , 1 and 
the old Latin translations, are in the first rank as author- 
ities, for they apparently represent a text of the New 
Testament which existed in the middle of the peshito 
second century a.d. There are other versions, Syriac and 
the Egyptian, the Curetonian Syriac, the Latin 0Id LatilL 
Vulgate, the Gothic, Armenian and Ethiopian, which are 
of high value, some having been made as early as the 
third or fourth century. The Peshito is the most valu- 
able, being extremely faithful where it can be judged, 
remarkable for ease and freedom, and seldom loose. 

Quotations in the early Fathers are of much less value 
than might have been expected, for accuracy and precision 
in quotation were evidently not much considered by them ; 
and what they quoted has often been altered in copying. 

The autographs of the New Testament authors appear 
to have perished early, and the early Fathers refer to 
ancient and approved copies, never having apparently 
seen any originals. Some critics still hope to recover 
an original text, either by the discovery of new manu- 
scripts, or by comparative and minute study of all the 
evidence supplied by existing manuscripts. Many of these 
have as yet not been carefully collated or criticised. It is 
evident that the true readings cannot be derived from 
any one set of authorities, but must be the result of a 
patient comparison and weighing of the evidence of all 
taken together. 

1 This version is now used alike by the Nestorians in Kurdistan, 
the Monophysites in Syria, the Christians of St. Thomas on the 
coast of Malabar, and the Maronites of Lebanon. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

apostolic Ctmcs. 

Difficulty of founding the Church— St Peter— The Rock and the Keys— First 
successes— Martyrdom of Stephen— Persecution— Admission of OentileB 
—His later actions and influence— St. Paul— His early life— His conversion 
—His labours at Antioch, Corinth, and Ephesus— Arrest at Jerusalem— 
Imprisonment at Rome— His character— His writings— His theology— 
His teaching about Christ— Human faith— Penalty for sin— The new 
spirit of the Christian— Jewish ideas of sacrifice— The Church as the 
Body of OhrlBt— Ministry— Baptism and the Lord's Supper- Lofty out- 
bursts— Teaching as to women— St John— His flrBt Epistle— St James 
Faith and works— The first general persecution -Pliny and Trajan— 
Ignatius— His epistles and martyrdom at Rome— Polycarp— His martyr- 
dom at Smyrna. 

T HERE can be no manner of doubt that the life and 
death of Christ, combined’ with the preaching of His 
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disciples, founded the Christian Church. But a careful 
consideration of the gospels will show that sur- Difflcu ity 0 f 
prisingly little in the way of a definite Church founding the 
existed at the time of the Crucifixion, and that clmrclL 
it almost entirely lacked formal doctrines and organisation. 
Thus an enormous work was left to be accomplished by 
those who had received and assimilated the direct teach- 
ings of Jesus. Deprived of the inspiration of His bodily 
presence, they had to act, in order to succeed, as boldly 
and courageously and wisely as if they still had the 
stimulus of His presence and encouragement; and it is 
claimed by the Christian Church that it was only in 
virtue of a realisation of His invisible aid and the inspi- 
ration of the Holy Spirit which He had promised to them 
that they accomplished what they did. 

Everything appeared to be against the chances of the 
establishment of the new religion. The Founder was 
dead under circumstances of shame and of desertion by 
His disciples. A prominent disciple, Peter, had denied 
knowing Him with oaths and curses. The triumphant 
enemies of Jesus were ready to crush His followers if 
they dared to show themselves. Yet, by some extra- 
ordinary stimulus, which is most rationally referred to 
their absolute certainty of having seen tlieir risen Master, 
and to tlieir feeling an overpowering impulse to tell what 
they had experienced in their companionship with Him, 
they succeeded in drawing to their ranks within a few 
weeks many thousands of adherents in Jerusalem, the 
scene of the Crucifixion ; and the recreant dis- Peter> 
ciple became the most prominent of the apostles, 
bold, fiery, and’ eloquent. According to the extant narra- 
tives, he had been distinguished by a special appearance 
of Christ to him after His resurrection, and he had 
received from Him a special pastoral charge over His 
“ sheep ” and “lambs.” Previous^ to his denial of Christ 
he had made a notable and full confession of belief in 
Him as “ the Christ the Son of the living Grod,’ The Rock and 
and had received a blessing containing the the Keys, 
words, “ Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church. ... I will give unto thee the keys of 
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the kingdom of heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven,” etc. These words 
are relied upon by the Church of Rome as constituting 
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Peter the head of the Church, and as giving him power 
to transmit his headship ; and in other ways they are 
regarded as establishing the powers claimed by Roman 
Catholicism. It is held by opponents of this view (1) 
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that, Christ spoke of Himself, not Peter, as the Rock ; 
(2) that Peter’s confession of faith was the rock ; or (3) 
that Peter is addressed in a representative capacity as 
chief disciple. Whatever may have been the meaning, 
we find Peter taking the lead on the day of Pentecost 
as the chief preacher and exponent of the new teaching. 
Yet we have no sign of a dictatorship or even primacy on 
his part ; he did not act apart from the other apostles ; 
at a later time, St. James occupied the leading position 
at Jerusalem; and there is no record that St. Peter 
transmitted or assigned his position to any one at his 
death. 

A wonderful enthusiasm was excited by the first preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the signs and wonders which 
followed it. A tendency to live in social unity, Tint *ue- 
with a common fund, was manifested, and the cease*, 
only care of the first Christians was to continue pray- 
ing and worshipping in the Temple and testifying to the 
truth. Soon, howover, the high priest and the Sadducees 
grew alarmed at the success of the new party, especially 
as it condemned their own recent action, and before long 
they stoned to death a convert named Stephen, Martyrdom 
w T lio himself was preaching with great power. of Stephen. 
Stephen had proclaimed at the end of his defence that he 
u saw the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing 
on the right hand of God,” and we may trace some affinity 
between this vision and that which subsequently converted 
Saul, afterwards Paul, a young man who took part in the 
stoning by protecting the clothes of the witnesses to 
Stephen’s so-called blasphemy. Stephen’s dying utter- 
ance, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,” reminds 
us of his Master’s similar prayer for the forgiveness of 
His murderers. 

This tragedy was followed by a persecution which, 
scattering the infant Church, was a means of its spread. 
Saul took violent action in entering houses and 
forcibly dragging Christian men and women to 
prison. Among the places to which the Gospel was carried 
by Philip the evangelist was Samaria, and the Samaritans 
readily accepted his teaching. Peter, going down with 
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John to establish llie converts, 1 was besought by Simon, 
a magician, to impart to him for money the power which 
attended his laying his hands on the believers, and received 
a crushing rebuke. By this incident traffic in holy things 
for money was once for all condemned, and from it wo 
have derived the term u simony.” Another important 
Admission of event was the call of Peter to teach Cornelius, 
Gentiles toy a devout Roman centurion at Caesarea, and his 
Peter. opening the teaching of the Gospel to 

Gentiles. His action in baptising him and his household 
is recorded to have been based on their “ having received 
the Holy Ghost ” like the Jewish converts. Peter had 
leamt the great truth that God is no respecter of persons, 
and that 44 in every nation he that fearetli Him ami 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to Him.” The 
apostles and other Christians at Jerusalem, who at first 
objected to Peter's action, when they heard the details 
found their objections silenced, and said, “ Then to the 
Gentiles also hath God granted repentance unto life.” 

After this period, and his deliverance from prison, 
when the Apostle James had been killed by Herod 
Peter'S later Agrippa (a.d. 40), we have little direct inter- 
actions and mation about Peter, except when he took the 

influence. ] ea( j the S o-called council of Jerusalem, and 
maintained the conditions of equality on which he had 
admitted Gentiles to the Church. But he did not call, 
preside at, or pronounce the decision of the council, and 
these facts appear fatal to the Roman claims as to the 
primacy of St. Peter. From this time Peter mainly 
preached to Jeus, and still remained so far attached to 
Jewish practices that he incurred a sharp rebuke from 
Paul at Antioch for withdrawing from eating with the 
Gentile converts. It is believed that Peter visited Corinth, 
and by many that he visited Rome, and was martyred 
there, probably a.d. G7. His impressive energy, power of 
rapid decision and action, and practical tendency, if at 

1 This occurrence marks the institution of “ confirmation ” by 
laying on of hands ; which the Western Church has always main- 
tained should be performed by a bishop. 
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times too strongly inclined to follow apparent expediency, 
liad a powerful effect in establishing the early Church. 

But a greater light arose out of the martyrdom of 
Stephen. The first martyr of Christ had a distinct in- 
fluence in developing the Apostle to the Gentiles. But 
here also the great teacher was a Jew of the 
purest lineage, though bom a Roman citizen 
in a city distant from Palestine. The Semitic element 
was all powerful in founding the new* Church. Taught 
by Gamaliel, a leading rabbi, Paul at first far outdid his 
teacher in his fanatic regard for Jewish usages, his early 
It appears that St. Paul had never seen Jesus Ufe - 
before the date of his vision while on the way to Damascus 
to extend the area of his persecution of the Christians. 
His religious life was early of a very intense kind ; and 
after he had seen, as he was certain, the living Christ, just 
as evidently as He was seen by the apostles after His 
death, he became even more energetic as a hib con- 
preacher of Christianity than he had been as to® 1011 - 
a persecutor. Even if this vision is regarded as one of 
ecstasy, and as describing an inward and not an objective 
vision, nothing can get rid of the fact that something 
sufficiently powerful transformed a violent persecutor into 
an ardent believer and a zealous preacher of Christianity 
against the severest difficulties and opposition. Paul him- 
self solemnly declared that his commission to teach, and 
the matter of his teaching, had been directly received 
from Christ ; and those who even think they can account 
for the success of his preaching by various natural causes, 
have to charge Paul with being either a deceiver or a 
visionary, which will not readily fit in with his practicality 
of method all through. His preaching rested upon no 
human commission ; he was the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
“ not from men, neither through man” 

We shall not attempt to describe the events of his well- 
known life, his indefatigable labours, his extraordinary 
successes among the most diverse peoples, his 
terrible sufferings, his heroic fortitude, his ^ 
dauntless courage. It is evident that the Acts of the 
Apostles records but a small portion of his labours. We 
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derive a fuller notion of them from liis own epistles, 
where he describes his numerous whippings by 
“’the Jews, his beating by the Roman lictor’s 
rods, liis being stoned, his three shipwrecks, his many 
perils, his sufferings from hunger and thirst, from cold 
At Antioch. an( * nakedness. He was prominent in the found- 
ing of the Church at Antioch, where the name 
“ Christian ” was first applied to the converts, and where 
the G-entiles and the Jews first lived in common. He 
also planted the Gospel throughout Asia Minor, in Mace- 
donia and Greece. Although he always seems to have 

E reached first to the Jews in any place he visited, it 
ecame obvious and acknowledged that his chief mission 
was to the Gentiles, and he insisted that no burdensome 
or ceremonial obligations of the Mosaic law should be 
laid upon them. 

Paul had less success in philosophic Athens than among 
the crowded masses of industrial cities, where the sensu- 
At Corinth ality of the rich and the wretchedness of the 
and Ephesus, poor and the slaves afforded him full scope 
for his fiery preaching. Corinth and Ephesus were two 
such centres. 1 Cor. iv. 11-13 gives a vivid picture of 
his painful life in Ephesus, an object of scorn and humili- 
ation, a suffering, hungry worker of uncertain habitation, 
“ dying daily.” At one time he had to fight with beasts 
in the arena ; at another he was barely saved by Prisca 
and Aquila, who for his life laid down their own necks.” 
One noticeable effect produced at Ephesus was the falling 
off of the trade of the silversmiths who made models of 
Artemis and of her temple for sale to worshippers ; and 
this led to a disturbance, which was followed by his 
second visit to Europe. During this journey he described 
himself (2 Cor. vi. 9, 10) as dying yet living ; as sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many rich ; as 
having nothing, yet possessing all things. Then, as al- 
ways, he remembered the poor and suffering, and took 
especial pains to obtain a large contribution for the 
Christians of Palestine, which he himself took to Jeru- 
salem. On his way he touched at Ephesus, and in his 
farewell address to the Ephesian elders quoted a saying 
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of Jesus not given in the Gospels, “ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” At Jerusalem he was Axrest&t 
soon attacked as a molester of Jewish customs Jerusalem, 
and a polluter of the temple. The Roman governor, 
who had seized him in order to protect him, was con- 
strained to grant him the appeal to the Roman Emperor 
(Nero), and to send him to Rome, where, according to the 
Acts, he was kept in a qualified state of im-impriaonment 
prisonment for two years, having opportunity at Rome - 
to teach those who came to him, making converts among 
the Jews, the Praetorian guard, and even the Imperial 
household. Whether he was released after this and 
afterwards preached in Spain, whether he was in fact 
martyred at Rome in a.d. 64 is by no means certain, 
though generally believed. He is described 111 the “Acts 
of Paul and Thekla” as “a man small in stature, bald- 
headed, bow-legged, stout, close-browed, with a slightly- 
prominent nose, full of grace ; for at one time he seemed 
like a man, at another time he had the face of an angel.” 

Occupying, by common consent, the second place in 
the history of Christianity, St. Paul is surpassed by no 
man in the variety of his experiences, and only w<<i aimcter 
by his Master in his readiness and power of 
adaptation to every circumstance. Intensely human, his 
natural impulse was to gain and exert a predominant 
influence; his disciplined aim was to use his influence 
entirely to propagate the most important truth, and to 
elevate and strengthen mankind. It is impossible to con- 
ceive a man undertaking such labours and perils without 
an inner conviction amounting to certainty of his Divine 
commission ; and no one impeaches his sincerity. Equally 
impossible is it to explain away his achievements. Few 
will deny that Paul was one of the greatest men who 
have ever lived. By turns practical administrator, or- 
ganiser, conciliator, pleader, orator, reasoner, original 
thinker and writer, he was actuated in everything by an 
absorbing devotion to the end he had in view, to persuade 
men to union with God through Jesus Christ. And if 
in the fervour of his advocacy he perhaps too lightly 
assumed that his view of human nature included every- 
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thing, and was too urgent in pressing every one into liis 
own mould, it was because of the strength and sincerity 
of his beliefs, and because, if all he thought was true, 
every man and woman was in imminent danger of eternal 
death. 

In his teaching about Divine things, while very largely 
practical, Paul was intensely theological — the founder of 
His writings theology as now understood. Not having been 
' a companion of Jesus, he was not surcharged 
with His personal teachings, and rarely quotes Him. He 
rather comes before us as one who had absorbed the spirit 
of Jesus, and superadded to it the conceptions of a mind 
persistently endeavouring to gain definite ideas of the 
system of Divine and human relationships. Thus the 
matter of his epistles is quite different in style and form 
from that of any other New Testament writer. It is as 
if he had laboured to arrive at a clear understanding of 
man’s nature and dreadful sinfulness and the remedies 
for it, and had spent his utmost effort to express this. 
He did not possess all the highest literary gifts, and is 
sometimes complex and involved ; sometimes his analogies 
are imperfect ; sometimes his thoughts do not seem logi- 
cally to grow out of one another. His impulsiveness 
sometimes hurries him rapidly through a high flight of 
thought ; but he is essentially a theologian for the most 
part, and tries to present a sort of mathematical view of 
salvation. 

His theology 1 was based upon the universal fact of sin, 
wrong-doing, and the tendency to do wrong, a state of 
disobedience to God’s law, assumed to be known 
His theology.^ over y man . This is so far personified that 
we seem to verge near something like the Zoroastrian 
Ahriman, a personality constantly suggesting evil actions 
and seeking to antagonise and crush good impulses. The 
fact of death coming upon all men is adduced as a proof 
that all have sinned. The fact that Adam sinned is put 
forward as involving the necessary sinfulness and death 
of all his descendants. There was for the Jew a law 

1 See Dr. Hatch’s valuable article on St. raid in the Enayrlo- 
fKndia Brifannica , Oth edition. 
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given by Moses which it was impossible for him perfectly 
to obey ; there was for the Gentile an inner law of the 
heart telling him wliat was right and rebuking his trans- 
gressions; but his fleshly desires were in permanent 
captivity to sin. 

Thus, without God’s intervention, which, however, was 
foreordained and as much part of the general scheme as 
sin had come to be, man’s state was one of hopeless ruin. 
This intervention was in the form of His Son Jesus Christ, 
made a true man, freely given and giving Himself, in- 
tended to die for man on the cross and to be raised again. 
This latter event was the guarantee of the truth ot the 
Gospel, of man’s forgiveness by God. The varying ex- 
pressions of Paul about the way in which the death of 
Christ saved man have afforded the basis for various 
theories of redemption. Christ “became obe- His teaching 
dient unto death,” He was “made to be sin about Cllri8t - 
for us,” “Christ our Passover is sacrificed,” “we were 
reconciled to God through the death of His Son,” “ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself,” “ ye 
were bought with a price.” The sinner, as a condemned 
criminal, might be acquitted by the favour of God through 
the death ot Christ. Christ and His followers are repre- 
sented as having together died to sin, and together risen 
to righteousness. Thus men might once more become 
righteous by the gift of God, might receive a new life, 
might be adopted as the sons of God. 

Although this salvation was intended and prepared for 
all men, they could only enter into its enjoyment by the 
co-operation of their own mind and will, through Hulnaa 
faith, that faculty by which one is convinced of 
and mentally appropriates that which is not immediately 
tangible. Thus men are said to be saved by their faith, 
as well as by Christ’s blood ; and their new righteousne.ss 
is the result of faith. They can only do this by an act 
of repentance, of grief for past sins, and a resolute turning 
away from them. 

Great objections were evidently raised against this doc- 
trine, as one which condoned all sins without the payment 
of a personal penalty; it appeared to pass over crimes 
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too readily, and no State lias refrained from punishing 
Penalty for men for crimes because of their becoming 
Christians afterwards. Nor is Paul able, in 
the imperfect knowledge of his time, to lay full stress on 
the physical and social punishment which attends and 
follows wrong-doing in this world, and on the doctrine 
of physical heredity, which explains much that is most 
striking in his theory of sinfulness and death through 
“Adam.'* The view that the Christian doctrine of for- 
giveness wrongly condones crimes, and that it is immoral 
to conceive of a guiltless person as suffering the penalty 
due to the guilty, lias not yet lost its influence, and forms 
a perpetual question for the Christian philosopher. St. 

The new P au l describes the saved man as actuated, even 
epirit of the filled, by a new spirit. Christ’s Spirit dwells 
Christian. * n i s impossible for him to sin, so Ion 

as he realises his new state ; and after lapses, repentance 
brings reinstatement. The new life of mankind is inti- 
mately connected with the hope of the general resurrec- 
tion, of which Christ’s resurrection is a pledge. The 
advent of Christ, which Paul conceived as near at hand, 
was to bo followed by a reign during which lie will put 
all enemies under His feet. Sometimes unbelievers are 
threatened with eternal destruction; at others we are 
told that in Christ all will be made alive. On this 
subject, as on numerous others, we may account for the 
variety of presentation by the fact that the work and 
influence of Christ had various bearings, and could only 
be adequately stated by using such variety. It was so 
great that no one form of words sufficed to describe it 
iuHy. 

There is much in Paul’s theology which is closely— too 
closely and pedantically, according to some — linked with 
Jewish ideas Jewish ideas of the necessity of sacrifice — 
of sacrifice especially if wo regard the Epistle to the He- 
brews as his. It was also related to philosophy, the free- 
will and necessity controversy, Epicureanism, Stoicism, 
and Asceticism. The doctrine of predestination has been 
founded very largely on certain expressions of his, while 
others, displaying the freewill of man, are equally quoted 
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by its opponents. The question whether salvation is by 
works or by grace alone is largely a matter of discussion 
from his writings. 

The body of a Christian was described by Paul as 
“ the temple of the Holy Ghost.” Every believer was 
part of Christ’s body. The whole number of The 
believers constituted a collective “body,” the as the body 
Church of Christ ; and the members each had of Chriat * 
their function, without the due discharge of which the 
whole body suffered. We gain a good idea of the local 
communities from his epistles, and the way in which their 
diversities of gifts were utilised. Every man had the 
right to speak m the assemblies, but this right was with- 
held from women, as among the Jews. A system of 
government, depending sometimes upon the vote of the 
assembly, sometimes upon the authority of the apostles 
or elders, was gradually built up; and in various ways 
the new life showed itself in original composition, in 
teaching, and in works of mercy and hospitality carried 
to an extent little practised before. Every such work 
was part of the ministry (dial:onia\ and every m1tH 
worker was so far a deacon. The special fixing 
of the name deacon, presbyter, bishop, on particular 
individuals, arose by natural evolution as the churches 
became organised. What is known as the priestly power 
is little manifested in St. Paul’s references to any but 
himself, the other apostles, Timothy, and Titus, and it 
shows no tendency to assume a power to forgive sins, 
or to pass beyond the declaration of forgiveness through 
Christ. Baptism was the mode of formal admission to 
the Church, and believers were regarded by and 

Paul as buried with Christ through baptism, the Lord's 
and rising with Him in newness of life. Bap- Supper * 
tism made all men brothers in Christ Jesus, so that after- 
wards he recognised no distinction of persons — Jew and 
Greek, slave and freeman, were all equal. All partook of 
a common meal, the Lord’s supper, thus realising the 
unity, and participating mystically in the body and 
blood of Christ, as symbolised by bread and wine. 

In the midst of doctrinal elaborations, St. Paul again 
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and again breaks into lofty outbursts like the unsurpassed 
Lofty out- description of Christian love in 1 Corinthians 
bur8tB xiii., and the apostrophe to the wisdom and 
knowledge of God (Rom. xi. 33-36). By such passages, 
quite as much as by his powerful doctrinal siatements, 
going to the root of human difficulties, St. Paul still 
influences the world far more than it knows. 

In one important direction many hold that St. Paul 
falls behind the loftiest ideal — namely, in the position ho 
Teaching’ as assigns to women. Many of his references to 
to women, them emphasise their subjection and subordin- 
ation to men. As regards wives, he finds an analogy be- 
tween the relation of the Church as subject to Christ, 
and that of wives to husbands. 

The Apostle John also ranks among the foremost of the 
founders of Christianity ; but we are singularly ignorant 
st. John. as ^is personal liistorj T , with the, exception 
of the incidents recorded in the gospels. The 
name given by Christ to him and his brother James, 
*■ Boanerges,” sons of thunder, implies something different 
from the idea of gentle feminine affection so generally 
associated with St. John, and was justified by several 
actions and sayings of the brothers. But he is specially 
distinguished as u the disciple whom Jesus loved,” and as 
having been entrusted by his Master with the care of His 
mother after His death. From this time forward we 
have no trace of his special individual action, though he 
took part in the general proceedings of the infant Church 
at Jerusalem. According to tradition, ho spent most of 
his later life at Ephesus, and lived to a great ago, having 
among his disciples Polycarp, Papias, and Ignatius, and 
His first dying about the close of the first century. His 
Epistle first epistle is one of the most important books 
in the New Testament. It nowhere deals with the Chris- 
tian life in the tone of St. Paul, but bears strong testimony 
to the reality of Christ’s history. It gives a view of the 
nature of the Divine Being, “ God is light,” which adds 
to the repertory of Biblical descriptions of God, and he 
applies the image in a number of ways. Christians have 
confessed their sins and are forgiven, and the “ blood of 
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Jesus” cleanses them from all sin. They are the sons of 
God, and the proper fruit of that relationship is sinless- 
ness. Their true life is to he manifested by love. Christ 
had laid down His life for them, and they ought to be 
willing to lay down their lives for their brethren. It was 
only by mutual love that the real Christian life could be 
shown. With matchless simplicity, directness and clear- 
ness, the apostle describes the place love occupies in the 
Christian life and evidences. 

It cannot be precisely decided what is meant by the 
designation of “brethren of the Lord,” in which the 
authors of the Epistles of James and Jude are 
included. They naturally had great influence ame8 ’ 
in the early Church ; and the Epistle of James is a robust, 
weighty document, addressed to Jewish converts to Christi- 
anity, designed to elevate their standard of practical life. 
It appears to have been written in a time of difficulty 
and persecution, and contains many expressions bearing 
specially upon such a season. He condemns the lack of 
full trust in God, and a too great regard for temporal 
possessions, and reminds his readers of the perfection of 
God’s gifts, and the unchangeableness of His nature. 
It is a matter still under dispute whether it was written 
before or after St. Paul’s epistles, and whether it makes 
any reference to his doctrines. Many regard Faith and 
the epistle as directed against mistaken infer- works, 
ences from St. Paul's teaching. “ The argument turns 
mainly on the interpretation of the doctrine of faith and 
works in James ii. 24, which formally, at least, is in 
direct opposition to Romans iii. 28. Now it is certain 
that the antithesis between Paul and James is not really 
so sharp as it appears in the verses just cited, because the 
two do not attach the same meaning to the word “ faith.” 
In fact, James’s faith without works is not Paul’s justify- 
ing faith, but the useless faith without love spoken of in 
1 Corinthians xiii. We have to deal with two types of 
doctrine using the same terms in different senses, so that 
it is not inconceivable that the two may really be capable 
of such reconciliation in the practical Christian life as to 
make their divergences unimportant.” (Prof. Lumby.) 
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The persecution under which the apostles Peter and 
Paul have both been generally believed to have been 
martyred became known as the first general persecution. 
The first It took place (a.d. 65) under Nero, who, having 
general set fire to Rome, charged the Christians with 
persecution. crime. Those who were arrested were 
horribly treated, some being crucified, others set on fire, 
others clothed in wild beasts’ skins and torn by dogs; 
and such cruelty gained compassion for the victims even 
from the Romans. The persecution was widely extended 
through the provinces, and the Christian religion was 
proscribed by laws and edicts. Fortunately for the young 
Church, before the siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
Titus, in a.d. 70, the Jerusalem Christians had with- 
drawn to Pella, a village in Decapods beyond the Jor- 
dan. There was no cessation, however, in the spread 
and progress of the new religion, and about 95 or IHr 
the Emperor Doinitian set on foot the second great perse- 
cution. 

The third persecution of which we have any account is 
that of Trajan, dated about 112. We learn from a well- 
Piiny and known letter of Pliny the younger, as proconsul 
Trajan. 0 f Bitliynia, that he had put to death those Chris- 
tians who were informed against and obstinately refused 
to recant; those who denied that they were Christians 
were compelled to invoke the gods, and supplicate the 
emperor’s image with incense and wine, and to curse the 
name of Christ. Pliny’s testimony as to the early Chris- 
tian practices is very valuable. He says, “ They affirmed 
this to have been the utmost of tlicir crime or error, that 
they were accustomed on a fixed day to assemble before 
daylight, and sing a hymn alternately to Christ as to a 
god ; and they bound themselves by a sacred oath, not to 
some crime, but to commit neither thefts, nor robberies, 
nor adulteries ; not to break their word, not to deny a 
deposit when called upon : which being over, they de- 
parted, but came together again to take food , in common, 
and without any guilt.” The meeting day here spoken 
of is generally believed to have been 11 the Lord’s day,” 
or first day of the week, and the common meal is iden- 
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tified with the Jove-feast eaten in connection with the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Pliny’s measures brought back many to the worship of 
the temples. Trajan, in reply to him, directed that while 
informers and anonymous accusations were to be dis- 
couraged, those convicted must be punished; but those 
who renounced Christianity and supplicated the gods 
were to be pardoned. The death of Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, who has been previously mentioned (p. 177), is 
referred to the persecution under Trajan. Ignatius is 
said to have been one of the disciples of St. John, and at 
any rate was contemporary with some of the apostles. 
He appears to have been condemned to death about a.d. 
107, and to have been sent to Rome, where he 
was killed by beasts in the sports of the arena. 

A good many details of his journey to Rome are preserved 
in his celebrated epistles. That addressed to the Romans 
contains some striking meditations on his approaching 
martyrdom ; indeed, it has been called a martyr’s manual, 
and from early times had a great influence on others. 
He rejoiced in the prospect of his death. “Let me be 
given to the wild beasts/’ he wrote, “for through hib 

them I can attain unto God.” His journey had martyrdom, 
been a constant struggle with wild beasts i^the guards who 
accompanied him). “ Let fire and cross, and grapplings 
with wild beasts, wrenching of bones, hacking of limbs, 
crushings of my whole body come. . . . Only be it 

mine, to attain unto Jesus Christ. It is good for me to 
die for Jesus Christ rather than to reign over the farthest 
bounds of the earth. Him I seek, who died on our behalf; 
Him I desire, who rose again. The pangs of a new birtli 
are upon me. When I am come thither, then shall I be a 
man. Permit me to be an imitator of the passion of my 
God.” Parts of his epistles attack the docetism of the 
time, which denied Christ’s humanity. His evidence is 
also important as to the early appointment and recognition 
of bishops. 

His friend Polycarp, another disciple of St. John, was 
also martyred, but many years later. He was learned, of 
spare diet and simple clothing, a liberal almsgiver. At 
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an advanced age he was chosen bishop of Smyrna, and 

Polycarp. was a companion of Papias and Ignatius, who, 
indeed, charged him to write to the churches 
eastward of those to whom he had written. His only 
extant letter to the Philippians has already been referred 
to. Various testimonies show that Poly carp exercised 
very wide influence. Irenaeus, afterwards bishop of Lyons 
(a.d. 177), a pupil of his, has described many characteristics 
of his person, teachings, and character. 

Polycarp, in his later years, visited Rome, where he 
conferred with Bishop Anicetus about the time for cele- 
brating the death of Christ, which, Polycarp said, accord- 
ing to the practice of St. John and the other apostles with 
whom he had spoken, should be kept on the day of the 
Jewish Passover, the 14tli Nisan, on whatever day of the 
week it might fall. Polycarp’s end came as a consequence 
of a popular demand for victims for the public games in 
Smyrna. The cry “ Away with the atheists ! ” (disbe- 
lievers in the Greek and Roman gods) “Let search be 
His made for Polycarp,” led to his apprehension, 
martyrdom. w hen, after a simple “ God's will be done,” he 
stood and prayed for two hours, and then went steadfastly 
before the authorities and refused to recant. When pressed 
to revile Christ, he said, “ Fourscore and six years have I 
served Him, and He hath done me no wrong. How then 
can I speak evil of my King, who saved me ? ” He was 
led to a stake and burnt to death (a.d. 155 or 156). With 
his sufferings, it is said, the persecutions of the Christians 
for a time ceased. 

It is evident from these examples that the men who 
immediately succeeded the apostles were inspired by the 
same spirit, endued with the same love for the truth they 
had received, and resolute to die rather than deny their 
Lord and Master. It was this spirit, this resolution to 
face death rather than do, say, or acknowledge anything 
they believed untrue to Christ and to their religious belief, 
which laid the foundation of the Christian Church so 
broadly and strongly during the early centuries, when the 
vast power of the Roman empire was continually occupied 
in discouraging and often in trying to exterminate it. 
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CHRISTIANITY PERSECUTED. 


I N dealing very briefly with the vast amount of inter- 
esting history pertaining to the first ages of the 
Church, we shall first refer to the general course of the 
history, then to the great teachers and writers, and- the 
chief heretical movements affecting the Church, and finally 
describe the main features of Church life and organisation 
in the first three centuries. 

The philosophic emperor, Marcus Aurelius (b.c. 1G1-180), 
a sceptic about the gods he upheld, strangely enough 
was a more severe persecutor of Christianity than liis 
predecessors. Adopting from the Stoics their incredulity 

about marvels, and contemn- 
ing what he thought the obsti- 
nacy or tragic airs of the 
Christians, he was not unwill- 
ing to see in their refusal of 
homage to the gods to whom 

Persecution P aid outward 
by Marcus homage an act of 
Aurelius, treason against his 
own majesty. The calamities 
which occurred during his 
reign were followed by fresh 
outbreaks of persecution more 
or less throughout his empire. 
Some of the inscriptions in the 
catacombs of the Christians 



MARCUS AURELIUS. at Rome record the severity of 

their lot, and the fact that 
they resorted even io caverns to worship, without being 
able to escape martyrdom. During the time of M. 
Aurelius, Justin Martyr was beheaded at Rome (about 
166), Polycarp suffered at Smyrna, Melito at Sardis, 
Pothinus, bishop of Lugdunum (Lyons), in Gaul (177). 
In the latter province Christian slaves were crucified, 
natives of Gaul were thrown to wild beasts, and Roman 
citizens beheaded by order of the emperor. Dogs were 
allowed to eat the bodies, and what they left was burnt 
and the ashes thrown into the Rhone in contempt for the 
belief in the resurrection. The famous Irenams, after- 
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wards successor of Pothinus, carried a letter from the 
Gallic churches to those of Asia and Phrygia describing 
these events. 

During the reign of Commodus (180-192), there is 
recorded the striking fact of the martyrdom of a Roman 
senator, Apollonius, who, however, was per- a Roman 
mitted to read a full apology for his faith be- senator 
fore the whole Senate. By the close of the marLyre<L 
second century Christianity had been preached with 
success in every province of the Roman empire, even 
possibly in Britain, though we cannot trust the tradition 
relating that a British 
king Lucius, mdeBpreadof 
sent to x ope Chr is tiani ty 
E leu t her us in second 
begging for century - 
instruction in Christi- 
anity. Beyond the 
Roman dominions, 

Parthia, Media, Persia, 
and various barbarous 
tribes of Europe had 
been evangelised with 
more or less success. 

In 202 the emperor 

Septimius Se- PerMcution 
verus, who bySeptjmlns 
had- at 

been favourable to the 
Christians, issued an edict forbidding his subjects to em- 
brace Judaism or Christianity, and this edict started the 
fifth general persecution. In Egypt and the African 
province the Christians suffered severely. Leonidas, the 
father of Origen, and Potamisena, a virgin of great beauty 
and courage, were among the martyrs at Alexandria. 
Potamioena is related to have been first cruelly tortured, 
and then killed by immersion in boiling pitch. Her be- 
haviour so affected Basilides, the officer who led her to 
death, that he treated her with humanity, and afterwards 
declared himself a Christian. In Africa, possibly at 

o 
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Carthage, Perpetua, a young wife, Felicitas, a slave, and 
others suffered at a show on the birthday of Geta, son ot 
Severus. The persecutions diminished under Caracalla 
(211-217); while Elagabalus (218-222), absorbed in his 
Period of own idolatrous projects, appears to have toler- 
toieration. a ted all forms or religion, and to have proposed 
to celebrate, in the universal temple which he built on the 
Palatine Hill, the rites of Jews and Samaritans, as well 
as Christians. His successor, Alexander Severus (222-235), 
tolerated both Jews and Christians, and in his private 
chapel for daily worship he bad statues, not of the gods, 
but of deified men, among whom were Abraham, and 
Christ, with Alexander the Great and Apollonius of Tyana. 
He had inscribed on his palace and on public monuments 
the negative form of the golden rule. His mother, Julia 
Mamsea, was decidedly favourable to Christianity, and 
invited Origen to the court at Antioch. In the reign of 
Severus the laws against Christians were codified by the 
famous jurist Ulpian. 

Under the next emperor, the Thracian Maximin (235- 
238), occurred the sixth general persecution. The next 
Persecution emperors were of a milder type, and Philip 
by Deems, the Arabian (244-249) was so favourable to the 
Christians that lie has been claimed as Ihe first Christian 
emperor. Decius (249-251) followed with a systematic 
attempt to destroy the Christian Church, and the bishops 
and clergy were especially sought out and punished. 
This (called the seventh) was the first really general 
persecution. Decius appears to have thought that the 
luxury and social evils which prevailed were duo to the 
new superstition, and it is said that the lives of some 
Christians at least gave colour to the idea. Christianity 
had gained in social repute, and the clergy and members 
were taking up social arts and practices. Decius is re- 
ported to have said that he would rather have a second 
emperor at his side than a bishop at Rome ; and conse- 
quently Fabian, the bishop of Rome, and many other 
bishops throughout the empire, were among tlic» martyrs 
of this time. Origen was imprisoned and tortured in 
various ways, and only regained freedom to die in the 
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second year after Dccius. Many of tliose persecuted 
yielded and offered sacrifice and incense to the gods; 
others by money payments gained certificates to tho same 
effect. Many, even bishops and priests, fled, either from 
cowardice or from prudential motives. The Cyprian on. 
later course was defended by Cyprian, bishop 
of Carthage, in these words : “ Our Lord commanded us 
in times of persecution to yield and fly. He taught this, 
and practised it Himself. For since the martyr’s crown 
comes by the grace of God, and cannot be gained before 
tho appointed hour, he who retires for a time and remains 
true to Christ does not deny his faith, but only bides his 
time.” The Christians in prison at Rome wrote to their 
African brethren in a noble strain of martyrdom : “What 
more glorious and blessed lot can fall 1o man The martyr 
by the grace of God than to confess the Lord spirit 
God amidst tortures and in the face of death at Romo * 
itself ; to confess Christ the Son of God with lacerated 
body and with a spirit departing yet free? . . . 

Though wo have not shed our blood, we are ready to do 
so.” Persecutions continued under tho reign of Gallus. 
and in the fifth year of Valerian (257-8) there began an 
eighth persecution in which Cyprian perished, as well as 
Sixtus II., bishop of Rome, and his deacon Laurentius, 
related to have been slowly roasted to death on GaUienuB's 
a gridiron. The martyrdoms under Valerian Edict of 
were followed by the First Edict of Toleration, Toleration * 
issued by his son Gallienus, and addressed to the bishops. 
He recalled Christian exiles, restored to them their 
cemeteries, and acknowledged their religion as “per- 
mitted.” Tho bishops were informed that the officials 
had been ordered to evacuate the consecrated places, and 
that they were to reoccupy them ; and the edict was to 
suffice as their authority. Thus the right of the Church 
to hold property was effectively granted. 

His successor, Aurelian, despised the Christians, being 
a devotee of the Sun, and he had prepared an persecution 
edict for a persecution of tho Christians, wrongly 
termed the ninth, when ho was assassinated. 

The edict was revoked by his successor, Tacitus. Diode- 
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tian, a rough Illyrian soldier (Emperor, 284^305), even 
had a Christian wife, Prisca ; and Valeria, his daughter, 
married to Galerius, his associate Caesar, is credited with 
having been able to check hostility to Christianity. Many 
important state offices at this time were held by Chris- 
tians, churches were built in every important city, and 
that at Nicomedia, in Asia Minor, then the seat of 
Diocletian, was especially fine. The opponents of Chris- 
tianity were stirred to make a great effort to crush it. 
It was represented that profane persons (Christians in 
the Emperor’s service) prevented the proper results of 

divination from being attained; 
all such persons were ordered by 
Diocletian to sacrifice in person. 
At last, after several preliminary 
steps, on February 23, 303, an 
edict was issued commanding the 
demolition of all Christian 
churches, the burning of all sacred 
books, the degradation of Chris- 
tians from all offices and their 
deprivation of civil rights, and 
the reduction of non-official Chris- 
tians to a state of practical slavery. 
The church of Nicomedia was 
destroyed. Diocletian’s wife and 
daughter were compelled to join 
in sacrifice to the gods. Perse- 
cution was extended far and wide. Very many Christians 
were burnt or drowned ; many were imprisoned in dun- 
geons. Every person who pleaded in a court of justice 
was compelled to sacrifice before his plea was heard. 
Great ingenuity was shown in devising new tortures. 
Only in Gaul and Britain, then under Constantius Chlorus 
as Csesar, was there any toleration for Christians, and even 
here some martyrdoms took place, as that of St. Alban 
at Verulam. Elsewhere cruelty raged. All officials of 
Christian churches were seized and tortured to make 
them give up their sacred books, and no doubt at this 
time many invaluable manuscripts perished. In the 
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language of Eusebius, executions went on till the swords 
were dull and shattered, and the wearied executioners 
had to relieve each other. Strangely enough, Diocletian 
was the last Emperor deified by the Roman Senate, and 
the last who celebrated a triumph at Rome. In 305, 
Diocletian, worn out by ill-health, abdicated at Nicomedia, 
and Maximin did the same at Milan, Galerius and Con- 
stantius succeeding them, with Severus as Caesar in Africa, 
and Maximin in Syria and Egypt. Galerius, seconded by 
Maximin, continued the persecution, which was even in- 
creased in rigour. All imperial subjects were compelled 
to sacrifice, and food exposed in the markets was sprinkled 
with the libations to the gods in order that Christians 
should find it impossible to avoid pollution with idolatry. 
At last, when dying of loathsome disease, GaleriUB . 
Galerius in 311 issued a decree of toleration, decree of 
which acknowledged the failure of previous t0leratl01L 
edicts to suppress Christianity. It was pretended that 
the edicts had been inspired by a desire to bring back 
Christians to their own primitive faith. Permission was 
granted to them to rebuild their churches and resume 
their meetings, on condition that they did nothing to 
disturb the State ; and finally they were begged to pray 
to their God for the health and welfare of the emperors. 
In 312, Constantine, after his victory over Maxentius near 
Rome, proclaimed toleration for the Christians, and in 
June, 313, he granted freedom of religion and conBtantine 
its exercise throughout the empire. In 327 he grants 
professed Christianity, and urged all his subjects 
to embrace the Christian religion. Thus ended 
the first great period of the history of Christianity. 

Before beginning to review the early Apologetic Litera- 
ture, we may refer to a book which has only in recent 
years been discovered and published in Con- Teaching of 
stantinople by Bryeimius, namely, “ The Teach- the Twelve 
mg of the Twelve Apostles,” probably dating Ap0BtleiL ” 
from the end of the first century a.d., and exhibiting a 
notable relation to the Epistle of Barnabas. The first six 
chapters deal with the Two Ways, of Life and Deatli ; 
the former summed up in the precepts u Love God who 
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made tliee,” and “Love thy neighbour as thyself, and 
do not to another what thou wouldest not have done 
to thyself.” The Sermon on the Mount is quoted, the 
Decalogue is enforced, and evils resulting from breach 
of the spirit of the Commandments are denounced. 
Directions are given for baptism, to be preceded by 
fasting ; for modes of prayer, and the form of the 
Eucharist (which consists of very simple thanksgivings, 
not like those now associated with that office). The 
blessing of the cup precedes that of the bread. The 
wine is identified with “ the vine of David ” made known 
through Jesus. The first thanksgiving is directed to be 
said “ after being filled,” which apparently excludes any- 
thing like the modem type of Communion, but which 
would be applicable rather to the early Love-feasts. Due 
honour and respect for apostles and prophets are enjoined. 
In chapter xv. the instruction is given, “Elect therefore 
to 3 T ourselves bishops and deacons,” apparently to conduct 
the weekfy services. Those only may attend who have 
confessed their sins in the church. The last chapter (xvi.) 
exhorts the Church to watch for the Lord’s second coming. 
It is conjectured that the book was produced by Christian 
Jews living to the cast of the Jordan after the fall of 
Jerusalem. 

Very early in Christian history began that series of 
“ Apologies ” or answers to objections to Christianity 
which has never since ceased. The earliest of which we 
hear were addressed 1o the Roman Emperor Hadrian about 
l fc 25, by Quadratus, Bishop of Athens, and Aristides, an 
Athenian philosopher. At first it was veiy necessary 
to show the distinctions between the Christians and the 

Justin Jews. The first great apologist whose Apology 

Martyr, has come down to us is Flavius Justinus, com- 
monly known as Justin Martyr, born at Ncapolis in Pales- 
tine (now Nablous) about the end of the first century. 
After studying Greek philosophy and becoming a Plato- 
nist, he adopted Christianity, partly by study of the 
sacred books and partly through witnessing the stead- 
fastness of the Christians under persecution. We have 
already mentioned his martyrdom at Rome. His first 
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Apology was addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, 
and retutes the false charges brought against HiBflnt 
Christianity, declares its principal truths, and A P° l0 «y- 
describes Christian worship and practices. His courage 
is very marked. “ As for us Christians,” he says, “ we 
do not consider that we can suffer any ill from any one, 
unless we are convicted of wickedness or evil-doing. 
You can kill us, indeed, but damage us you cannot.” 
Against the charge of setting up a new kingdom, he says, 
“ Surely we are the best friends a ruler could desire, — 
we who believe in a God whose eye no crime can escape, 
no falsehood deceive, — we who look for an eternal judg- 
ment, not only on our deeds, but even on our thoughts.” 
He alleges as proofs of the truth of Christianity that its 
chief events had been predicted in the Old Testament, 
and that it had produced moral conversion in second 
all kinds of offenders. His second Apology, *voiogy. 
written apparently not long after the first, was instigated 
by some atrocious condemnations of Christians to death, 
showing that a future day of retribution would come, and 
that Christianity was far above the State religion in its 
moral character, and above the philosophical systems in 
vogue. Bold protests of innocence were made, and Justin 
shows that Christians had nothing to withdraw or give 

U P- 

In his 11 Dialogue with Trypho,” a Jew, Justin proves 
the Christian position from the Hebrew Scriptures. Trypho 
wonders how the Christians could profess to Dialogue with 
serve God, and yot break the Mosaic law which Try? 110 - 
God had given, and how they could believe in a human 
Saviour., Justin in reply shows that the binding nature 
of the Jewish law passed away with the coming of Christ, 
who, while human, was truly divine, pre-existent, yet 
subordinate to the Father, then became incarnate, was 
crucified, rose again and ascended to heaven. He defends 
himself against the charge of advocating a plurality of 
gods by bringing numerous passages of the Old Testament 
to show that they involved the existence and manifesta- 
tion of such a person as Christ ( e.g . in the Theophanies). 
This dialogue has great value as showing the mode of 
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interpreting Scripture at a very early date, and as cover- 
ing a great part of the ground of theology. Justin is also 
remarkable for his allowing that the Divine Being was 
revealed in part to the Gentiles, and especially to such 
philosophers as Socrates, who, he says, was martyred for 
Christ. As regards the Holy Spirit, Justin was less 
definite, but he holds Him worthy of Divine honour, as 
being concerned in creation and in inspiration. He holds 
mainly the Pauline view of original sin and its remission 
through Christ ; believes in the resurrection of the body, 
and eternal (aeonian) punishment of sinners. 

It is admitted that Justin interprets Scripture in a 
way very antagonistic to Judaism, and that many of his 
Justin's cha- reasonings will not stand the tests of strict 
ractel:l8tilc,, • logic or fuller knowledge. The number and 
minuteness of his references to Christ’s life and words 
give evidence that he knew substantially the same history 
that we have. The same body of facts is referred to, 
with but some few additions and alterations, such as that 
Christ was bom in a cave, was not comely of aspect, and 
made ploughs and yokes, emblems of righteousness ; that 
the Jews ascribed His miracles to magic, that Christ said, 
“ There shall be schisms and heresies,” and “ In whatso- 
ever I find you, in that will I judge you.” He calls the 
records that he refers to “ Memoirs of the Apostles,” 
records of Christ's sayings and doings written by the 
apostles or their followers. There is strong reason to 
believe that he knew St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s Gos- 
pels ; but his inexactness of quotation prevents our being 
certain that he did not use some gospel or original docu- 
ment which has not come down to us. There is much in 
common between his ideas of the word and the Fourth 
Gospel, but he has no direct quotation from it. One or 
two passages, however, seem only compatible with a 
knowledge of this gospel. He has distinct references to 
1 Corinthians and 2 Thessalonians, and makes other allu- 
sions only compatible with knowledge of other books of 
the New Testament. Further, it must be remembered 
that Justin apparently wrote other books which are lost, 
and which, probably, contained many of the things we miss. 
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Melito, bishop of Sardis, in the third quarter of the 
second century, wrote an Apology (addressed to the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius), as well as numerous Mellt0> 
other works mentioned by Eusebius. In one of 
his works he gave a list of the acknowledged books of 
the Old Testament. 

Tatian, born in Assyria about 120, was a hearer of 
Justin Martyr, at Rome, and wrote a Discourse to the 
Greelcs , which is practically an “Apology for 
Christianity,” in which he denounced the im- 
morality and absurdities of the Greek stories of the gods, 
and vindicated the “barbaric” ( i.e . the Christian) writings. 
He evidently used the Logos philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel, often in almost identical language, and developed 
the idea of the Spirit beyond Justin. The Spirit of God, 
he says, takes up His abode with those who live justly, 
and proclaims truth in the form of prophecies. Tatian 
was the first who is recorded to have made a harmony 
of the gpspels (the Diatessaron), which has been in 
modem times recovered and reconstructed by Zahn from 
an Armenian version of a commentary on it by Ephraem 
the Syrian in the fourth centurj\ It is deduced from 
this that Tatian accepted and affirmed the historical 
character of the four gospels, though he does not regard 
them as infallible in their chronology, but re-arranges it 
according to probabilities. After the death of Justin 
Martyr, Tatian was considered to have become unortho- 
dox, and to have adopted gnostic views. His extant 
works only discover certain tendencies which may have* 
led him from the Christian standards ; but he was con- 
demned by Irenseus as “ puffed up as if superior to other 
teachers, and forming liis own type of doctrine.” 

Athenagoras, of Athens, was a philosopher who studied 
Christianity in order to write a refutation of it, but be- 
came a teacher of the faith. His “ Apology ” Athenagoras. 
(which he calls an “embassy” concerning 
Christians, addressed to the Emperors Marcus Aurelius, 
Antoninus, and Oommodus) defends Christians against 
the current charges of atheism, incest, and cannibalism 
at their feasts. Its date is probably about 176. Another 
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work of liis “ On the Resurrection of the Dead,” argues 
the question mainly from philosophy, and from the nature 
of God and of man. He strongly upholds the unity of 
the Godhead, while teaching that m God there dwelt from 
eternity the Logos, His Son. He quotes numerous phrases 
from the New Testament without mentioning their source. 

Theophilus of Antioch, Bishop of Antioch in the latter 
part of the second century, wrote an Apology addressed 
Theophilus to an unbelieving friend named Autolyous, 
ot Antiooh. which is perhaps most notable as being the first 
book in which the Trinity in the Divine nature is re- 
ferred to. The first three days of creation, he says, were 
types of the triad — God, His Word, and His Wisdom ; but 
the personality of the Holy Spirit still remains indistinct 
in liis account. 

Irenseus, Bishop of Lyons, a native of Asia Minor, in 
his youth a pupil of Polycarp, and thus connected with 
ironaus ®t. John, was chosen as the successor of Pothinus 
at Lyons, in 178, and probably held that see 
for twenty-five years. He was a zealous preacher, both 
to the heathen and against heretics, and was notably eager 
to preserve peace within the Church. Already in his time 
the Roman Church, through Bishop Victor, was seeking 
to compel the Churches of Asia Minor to keep Easter on 
the same day as the Romans did, and Irenseus remon- 
strated against Victor cutting them off from his com- 
munion, and his circular letter probably prevented other 
Churches from following the Roman example. It is 
doubtful whether Irenseus was martyred. The great 
work of Irenseus is usually known by the brief title 
“Against Heresies,” but its complete designation is 
“ Detection and Upsetting of falsely-called Knowledge ” 
(Gnosis), written in Greek against the gnostic heresies. 
We have the greater portion of a Latin version, and 
fragments of the original Greek. 

Here we may refer to the works known as the pseudo- 
The pseudo- Clementines, written probably in the second half 
clementine of the second century, in the name of Clement 
writing* 0 f jjome. The Homilies , described as “ a philo- 
sopliico-religious romance, based on some historical tradi- 
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tions,” profess to give an account of the discourses of 
St. Peter on his apostolic journeys, as given to Clement. 
The author puts into the mouth of Peter a mixture of 
Ebionite and Gnostic teaching, seeing in Christianity 
merely a restoration of the pure primitive revelation. 
Much of its teaching is interpreted as a veiled attack on 
St. Paul. The Recognitions purports to be an autobio- 
graphy addressed by Clement to James, bishop of Jeru- 
salem. The books resemble one another in many points, 
and are regarded as diverse forms of one original. To 
Clement were also ascribed the Apostolical Constitutions 
and Canons , the former consisting of eight books of 
Church laws, customs, liturgies, and moral exhortations, 
an early work, and the latter, probably collected in the 
fourth or fifth century, containing a system of discipline 
for the clergy. All the four gospels, principally St. 
Matthew, are quoted in the Clementines, with consider- 
able verbal differences from our present text ; and a few 
passages not found in our gospels aro quoted. 

Clement of Alexandria was the earliest great teacher at 
Alexandria devoted to the instruction of catechumens or 
those preparing for Christian baptism, from clement of 
about a.d. 190 to 203. Ho was followed by the Alexandria, 
still more notable Origen. Of the three chief works of 
Clement, the Exhortation to the Greeks shows the folly 
and immoral character of the Greek religion ; the second, 
the Tutor , inculcates Christian morality, and the third, 
“ Stromata” or Patchwork, gives the deeper Christian 
teaching in an unsystematic fashion. Clement represents 
that in his teaching he is reproducing original unwritten 
tradition,* derived from t-lio apostles, and constituting a 
true guide to knowledge or gnosis, in opposition to the 
false gnosis then abundant. He quotes with emphasis the 
Epistle of Barnabas, and also “the Preaching of Peter,” 
and the “ Gospel according to the Hebrews,” as well as 
the books of the canon ; but he quotes loosely and inaccu- 
rately. He describes the philosophic believer as compre- 
hending the complete truth of God, and becoming as far 
as possible like God. Man is bom for God’s service, for 
which he is fitted by painful training, and by receiving 
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the Holy Spirit. He recognised and valued highly the 
good side ot heathenism and of Greek philosophy. ki The 
training of the Jews and the training of the Greeks were 
in different ways designed to fit men for the final mani- 
festation of the Christ. . . . The various schools of 

philosophy are described as rending in pieces the one 
truth, like the Bacchants, who rent the body of Pentheus, 
and bore about the fragments in triumph. Each one, he 
says, boasts that the morsel which it has had the good 
fortune to gain is all the truth. ... He that again 
combines the divided parts and unites the exposition in 
a perfect whole, will, we may be assured, look upon the 
truth without peril ” (Westcott, in Diet . Christ Biog .). 

A pupil of Clement, Origen (in full, Origenes Adam- 
antius) was destined greatly to excel his master in fame. 

Origen. B° m at Alexandria in 185 of Christian parents, 
and baptised in infancy, he early studied both 
the Bible and Greek literature. During the persecution 
of a.d. 202, his father Leonidas was martyred, and Origen 
would have suffered the same fate but that his mother 
hid liis clothes. He afterwards supported himself and his 
mother and family by teaching Greek and copying manu- 
scripts. In 203, at the age of eighteen, he was made head 
of the catechetical school vacated by Clement. To further 
qualify himself for this office he studied under Ammonius 
Saccas, the founder of Neo-Platonism, a teacher who no 
doubt greatly broadened his views. He lived a most ascetic 
life, and to guard himself against temptation, through 
having numerous female catechumens, he emasculated 
himself ; and by his teaching and life made many con- 
verts. About 211 he visited Rome, where ideas of a visibly 
united Church, made up of baptised persons, were already 
strong, while the Alexandrians regarded the Church as 
composed of all hoty people both in heaven and on earth. 
Returning to Alexandria, Origen made a fresh study of 
Hebrew, and started a great commentary on the Bible, 
for which Ambrose, a rich convert, provided a library, 
shorthand writers and copyists. In his numerous foreign 
journeys to instruct princes and notable people who sent 
for him, the bishops of Jerusalem (Alexander) and Csosarea 
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invited him to preach in their churches, though he was 
still a layman. Later, he was ordained a presbyter by 
the same bishops (a.d. 228), which excited the anger of 
Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, who in 231 and 232 
held two councils at Alexandria, at which Origen was 
accused of having mutilated himself, of having been or- 
dained without the consent of the bishop under whom 
he worked, and of teaching erroneous doctrines, such as 
that the devil would be finally saved, etc. He was for- 
bidden to teach, and excommunicated, a sentence which 
was confirmed by the Roman and Western Churches, but 
rejected in Palestine, Phoenicia, and Greece. Origen with- 
drew to Caesarea, where he continued to teach. Afterwards 
he again travelled widely, partly owing to persecution 
by Roman emperors and by Christians. Meanwhile he 
continued to work at his commentary and other writings. 
During the persecution of Decius, Bishop Alexander of 
Jerusalem was martyred, and Origen was condemned to 
death and cruelly tortured. But the death of Decius freed 
Origen, who however was shattered in strength, and died 
a few years later at Tyre, about 255. 

The Church of Rome refused to Origen the titles of 
Saint and Father, in common with Clement of Alexandria 
and Tertullian ; but he was certainly one of the greatest 
scholars and most powerful intellects of liis time. He 
was very fond of allegorical and mystical interpretation, 
and also of literal following of ascetic teaching. He was 
the -first to attempt a complete study of and Hlsworka 
comment on the Bible, and to endeavour to 
settle its text by a Polyglott Old Testament (called 
Hexapla), including six versions side by side ; namely, 
the Hebrew, the same in Greek letters, the Septuagint, 
Aquila’s Greek version, the text of Symmachus (possibly 
an Ebionite), and that of Theodotion, an Ephesian. This 
great work, kept in the library at Caesarea, was still in 
use in Jerome's time. Only a few portions have survived. 
Of his other numerous writings wo have little beside the 
“Answer to Celsus,” an important work, and the “De 
Principiis,” a work on tlio first principles of Christian 
doctrine ; but these suffice to show Origen to have been 
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the greatest Christian writer who had appeared since the 
" First apostolic times. His work on “ First Principles ” 
Principles.” was the first attempt to fashion a philosophy 
of the Christian faith. The object or end of life, he 
says, is the progressive assimilation of man to God by the 
voluntary appropriation of His gifts. Rational beings 
are endowed with freewill, and with responsibility ior 
tbeir actions ; they can never cease to be. They have the 
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power of learning from the revelation of God’s will in 
the Scriptures, upon which a rational faith is to be 
founded. Bishop Butler, in the introduction to his “ An- 
alogy,” quotes a famous sentence from this book as having 
supplied an important hint for his own work. “ Ho who 
believes the Scripture to have proceeded from Him who 
is the Author of Nature, may well expect to find the 
same sort of difficulties in it as are found in the constitu- 
tion of Nature.” 

Origen’s “Answer to Celsus” is a powerful reply to 
the “True Discourse” of Celsus, an Epicurean philosopher, 
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who in it attacked the whole idea of the supernatural, 
the incarnation and resurrection of Christ, and “Answer to 
the intellectual and moral character of the cdra*-" 
Christians. Origen’s answer is close, and in many parts 
conclusive; but his lack of the true historic sense mars 
much of his work. He maintained the true and perfect 
manhood of Christ, subject to the conditions of natural 
growth, and the true and perfect divinity of the “ God 
Word,” which was so united with the Man Christ Jesus, 
through the human soul, as to be one person. He re- 
garded the Son as less than the Father, and a.s reach- 
ing only to rational beings ; while the Holy Spirit was 
still less, and extended only to the saints. The work of 
Christ was for all men, and for the whole of man. His 
life and death was a vicarious sacrifice for sin, and was 
even of value to heavenly beings. The future consum- 
mation of the world would include the restoration of all 
beings to unity in God. Future punishment, proportionate 
to sm, awaited all sinners. 11 His gravest errors,” says 
Westcott, “are attempts to solve that -which is insoluble.” 
He has been so far misunderstood as to be charged with 
being the forerunner of Ariuuism, and with holding many 
other heresies. For his own age lie is a remarkable ex- 
ample of boldness and freedom of thought arising in the 
new Church. Among the followers of Origen who can 
merely bo mentioned are Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, 
a.d. 248-265 ; Grogory Thaumaturgus, bishop of Neocaes- 
area in Pontus, 244-270; Pamphilusof Caesarea, the friend 
Eusebius ; and Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, martyred 
111 311 ; while Methodius, bishop of Patara, in Lycia, 
attacked his views of the creation and resurrection of 
the body in three dilogues. 

Going back to the contemporaries of Origen, we must 
briefly mention Hippolytus, bishop of the port of Rome, 
at the mouth of the Tiber, whoso statue was H 1 p polytus 
dug up in 1551 in Rome, inscribed with the 
names of his works, including one “ against all heresies,” 
of which the greater part only became', known by a dis- 
covery in the monastery of Mount Athos, in 1842. It is 
entitled “Philosophoumena,” and describes heathen philo- 
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sophies, and all the heresies since the apostles’ times, 
and incidentally gives considerable information about 
the author’s life and beliefs, and the history of the 
Homan Church. He strongly censured the laxity of the 
contemporary Roman bishops Zephyrinus and Callistus. 
He was probably martyred near Home, near the close of 
the first half of the third century. 

The earliest great Latin Christian writers flourished in 
the Roman province of Africa, chiefly in the old territory 

Tertuiiian °* ^ ar ^ a g e * Tertullian, bom between 150 and 
160, was trained as a lawyer, and only became 
a Christian about a.d. 192, after which he was a presbyter 
of the Church. He joined the Montanists about the end 
of the century. His death took place somewhere between 
220 and 240. While still remaining an orthodox Chris- 
tian, Tertullian wrote several important works, such as 
his Address to the Martyrs, and his Apology, his greatest 
writing. After he became a Montanist, he wrote many 
books defending the special doctrines of the sect, though 
without giving up any of what he considered to be the 
true teaching of Christianity. The character of his writ- 
ings is described as “ abrupt and impetuous, eloquent and 
stern,” though often with tender and beautiful passages. 
He vehemently denounced flight in persecution, second 
marriages, ostentatious and elaborate dressing by Christian 
women, and enjoined severe fasts and other ascetic prac- 
tices. 

Cyprian, the second great African father, was born at 
Carthage, about a.d. 200, of a wealthy family, was highly 
nirw<aw educated, and became a famous teacher of 
cyprlaiL rhetoric. He was baptised a Christian in 245 
or 246, and studied the Scriptures and Christian writers 
so successfully that in 248 he was called by popular 
acclamation to take the bishopric of Carthage, though 
still only a layman. When the Decian persecution broke 
out, he fled as a matter of expediency. On his return, he 
had to deal with many cases of those who had fallen 
away under persecution and now sought restoration to 
the Church. Many had even obtained indulgences in the 
name of martyrs, who while in prison under sentence of 
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death, were allowed to recommend the restoration of 
persons under condemnation by the Church. Conse- 
quently, many lax and disorderly persons obtained ad- 
mission into the Church, and occasioned difficulty and 
scandal. Cyprian in 251 called a council of African 
bishops, which voted in favour of restoring only those 
of the lapsed who were truly penitent. After this, 
Novatus, a presbyter, with a rich layman named Felicis- 
simus, raised an outcry against Cyprian’s election as 
irregular and illegal, and the latter set forward Fortunatus 
as bishop of Carthage, and obtained his ordination by 
five bishops, all of whom were either condemned heretics 
or had lapsed under persecution; but this schism soon 
vanished. 

Another great controversy in which Cyprian took an 
active part, was about the acceptance of Christian baptism 
as valid when performed by heretical teachers. Heretical 
He held that no such baptism was valid, and baptism, 
that its efficacy depended not only upon the minister 
being a priest of the orthodox church, but on his personal 
holiness. In this matter Stephen, Bishop of Rome (253- 
257), took the broader view that the validity depended on 
following the institution of Christ, not on the state or 
belief of the minister. Those baptised by heretics only 
needed confirmation. Stephen appears to have shown 
more than a dawning of the high pretensions of the 
see of Rome, having even refused to receive those who 
brought the decisions of the African council to Rome, 
denouncing Cyprian as “ a false Christ, a false apostle, and 
a deceitful worker.” This harshness was followed by the 
rejection of all communion with the African and the 
Eastern Churches ; and gradually the broader view pre- 
vailed, and was accepted by the Church generally at 
the Council of Nicoea. Cyprian’s martyrdom under the 

B rsecution of Valerian has already been mentioned. He 
: t behind him eighty-one epistles, giving most valuable 
accounts of ecclesiastical questions in his age. Ho also 
wrote a work “ On the Unity of the Church,” which is 
the first full assertion of tho principle of a great united 
visible Church. He says that “ the Church was founded 

p 
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from the first by Christ on Peter alone. . . . She has 
“The Unity of ever since remained one, in unbroken episcopal 
the Church.” succession. . . . He is not a Christian who 
is not in the Church of Christ. Whoever separates him- 
self from the Church is a foreigner, a profane person, an 
enemy. 1 Extra ecclesiam nulla salws 1 ” (outside the 
Church there is no salvation). Through Cyprian’s in- 
fluence the Church Council first became of prime impor- 
tance to the life of the Church, and episcopacy acquired 
a greatly increased power. He also strongly asserted 
the independence of bishops when once elected. 

During the first three centuries the successive setting- 
up of different forms of opinion, which their advocates 
thought compatible with Christianity, led to the discussion 

Ebio nism an( ^ settlement by the Church of numerous ques- 
tions of the highest moment. Ebionism was t he 
first important development, a movement full of zeal for 
the law of Moses, and tending to exalt the old at the ex- 
pense of the new Covenant. The Ebionites , 1 who first 
came into prominence about the beginning of the second 
century, regarded Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary 
without any supernatural conception, and as a mere man. 
Only after His baptism did He become anointed as Christ 
and endued with His mission as Messiah. They neither 
believed in His pre-existence nor in His divinity ; they 
looked for His future coming, when the earthly Jerusalem 
would be restored, and the Jews would return there to 
take their place in the Messiah’s millennial kingdom. 
They insisted that the Jewish law should be observed by 
all Christians, and they strongly opposed the teaching and 
the claims of St. Paul. There was a further type of 
Ebionism which was specially ascetic in its tone, and 
identified Christianity with what was called genuine or 
primitive Mosaism. The Ebionites only accepted the 
Pentateuch, and even rejected parts of that. They did 
not define the precise moment of union of Jesus with the 
Messiah, who, they held, was ordained to combat and 
conquer the devil. As the latter was their special enemy, 

1 Ebion , poor; hence Ebionite, a follower of Christ’s teaching 
about poverty. 
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they refused every kind of worldly indulgence, except 
that they recommended early marriages. They observed 
both the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Lord’s day, 
but they had no regard for the Jewish sacrifices and 
temple; yet they refused all communion with the un- 
circumcised. Many of them sought to propagate their 
views. They exerted much influence in the second and 
third centuries in Syria, but did not succeed in establish- 
ing themselves elsewhere. The teaching of Paul pre- 
vailed, and the bishops of Palestine, as well as those of 
Rome, showed their disregard for Jewish customs in the 
settlement of the Paschal controversy in the second cen- 
tury. The Ebionites gradually died out without having 
exerted any wide influence. No formal pronouncement 
of a council against them was necessary. Their doctrines 
died a natural death, though a few Ebionites were still 
heard of up to the middle of the fifth century. 

Gnosticism, though it fills a vast space in the religious 
history of the first centuries of Christianity, is in many 
features not directly its product. It appears GnoB tlciBm 
to have been related largely to Greek and 
many other non-Cliristian philosophies, and it attempted 
to add to the Christian faith a knowledge which was 
superior to faith. It also claimed to bo the depository of 
a secret tradition of early Christianity. The term Gnostic 
is used to cover many diverse sects, the more important 
of which did not arise till tho second century. The 
principal general features of gnosticism as a philosophy 
are the Idea of tho essential antagonism of spirit and 
matter, the conception of a Demiurgus or effective creator 
of the world, distinct from the supreme God, and the idea 
that Christ’s human body was but a phantasmal appear- 
ance. The Divine being was supposed to become mani- 
fested in the form of peons, a term applied to all spiritual 
powers. The Demiurgus, or maker of the visible world, 
was supposed to be producod by the union of tho lowest 
aeon with matter. The liberation of human nature from 
evil was effected by the work of Christ, the most perfect 
of the icons. Two principal views of morals were held 
by various gnostic sects : one, that all matter, including 
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human nature, was corrupt, and every material pleasure 
was consequently to be avoided ; the other, that the pure 
spirit could not be defiled by any material thing or act. 
We can but briefly refer to a few of the leaders of gnostic 
sects. 

Basilides, who flourished at Alexandria in the reign of 
Hadrian (117-138), is best known to us by the extracts 
. given from his writings in the work of Hippo- 
***■ ly tus against all heresies. His high philosophical 
teaching is too complex to be detailed here. The sect he 
founded lasted in Egypt till about the end of the fourth 
century. Its members professed to possess a hidden know- 
ledge, reckoned themselves more than Christians, claimed 
and exercised great freedom about contact with heathen- 
dom, indulged in magic and invocations, and were reputed 
to practise much immorality. Their ideas were very differ- 
ent from those of their founder. 

Valentinus, a much greater man, was probably also an 
Alexandrian. He is known to have taught at Home 
about 138-160, and to have died in Cyprus in 
Valentinus. His system became the most general form 

of gnosticism, and was widely spread through Egypt, Syria, 
Italy, and Southern Gaul. Early in the third century 
the Valentinians were the most numerous of heretio6; in 
the fifth they were quite extinct. 

Marcion (first half of the second century), son of a 
bishop of Sinope in Pontus, but excommunicated by his 
father, went to Rome, and sought restoration 

Marcl01L from the presbyters there. Failing to obtain 
his object, he formed a sect of his own, by whom he was 
recognised as bishop, and Ibecame the founder of a line of 
Marcionite bishops. His sect was very widely diffused 
by the end of the second century, and their strict asce- 
ticism, which included celibacy and abstinence from meat 
and wine, and their ardent spirit of martyrdom, made 
them strong and gave them much success. They still 
existed in the seventh century, but they had been largely 
eclipsed by the newer Manichooan heresy. Marcion re- 
cognised three ruling powers : the good God, first made 
known by Christ ; evil Matter, ruled by the devil ; and 
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the righteous Demiurge, or world-maker, the angry god 
of the Jews. He rejected the authority of the Old Testa- 
ment entirely, and regarded Christ as having suddenly 
descended from heaven to reveal God, His body being a 
mere appearance and His death an illusion. By His 
work He cast the Demiurge into Hades, secured the 
redemption of humanity, and commissioned St. Paul to 
preach it. The Marcionites observed the usual church 
rites, though their Eucharist excluded wine. They fasted 
on Saturdays. Marcion’s canon is referred to at page 
185. 

Tatian, of whom we have already spoken (pp. 182-3), the 
convert of Justin Martyr, during Justin's lifetime showed 
in his writings tendencies to gnosticism, and Tatian. 
later became pronouncedly an ascetic gnostic, The 
founding a sect known as the Encratites (the EncratJtea. 
abstemious), which lasted until the fourth century. 

Our space is quite inadequate to deal with Manichaeism, 
which may be briefly defined as an attempt to combine 
Christianity with Zoroastrianism. Ormuzd and MnTli phfo1<tTH 
Ahriman appeared as Light and Darkness, each 
presiding over a distinct kingdom and engaged in perpetual 
contest. Manes, or Mani, a Persian magian converted to 
Christianity, was its founder, about 270, and Manes, 
was cruelly mart}'red in 277. His teaching or Mam. 
spread widely through Asia, and reached Africa and 
Rome. Although repressed by the Christian emperors, 
Manichaeism survived as a distinct sect till the sixth 
century. 

Manichaeism resembled the gnostic sects in describing 
Christ’s body as only an appearance, and consequently 
rejecting the accounts of His birth and early life. As 
primal man He dwelt in the sun by His power and the 
moon by His wisdom. Hence these two were worshipped 
as being His habitations. The Old Testament was re- 
jected, and the Gospels were only partially accepted, as 
having arisen much later than the time of Christ and 
the apostles, and as having been greatly corrupted. 
Mani himself claimed to be the Paraclete, and pro- 
pounded his teaching as a revelation. In morals the 
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higher order of Manichseans, “the perfect,” professed 
asceticism, idleness, and celibacy ; the hearers might live 
an ordinary life, though they might not destroy animals. 

The Manichaoans had an elaborate organisation — a chief 
priest, successor of Mani, twelve apostles, seventy-two 
bishops, and priests, deacons and evangelists. Their very 
simple worship included turning to the sun in prayer; 
anointing with oil instead of baptism of the “ perfect,” 
to whom the Eucharist was administered ; and fasting on 
Sunday. 

These were rather teachings conflicting with Christi- 
anity than heresies within its pale. Wo now come to 
heresies which claimed to express the true view regarding 
most important aspects of truth about the Divine Being 
in His various manifestations. The discussions upon 
these developed the Catholic doctrine about the Trinity 
of the G-odhead, and about the union of the Divine and 
The human natures in Christ. The Monarchians, 
Monarchians. who rose into prominence towards the end of 
the second century, denied the divinity of Christ, or else 
described it as a power which filled the human Jesus. 
Yet they mostly believed in His miraculous birth by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and in the residence of Divine 
power in His nature from His conception. Tlieodotus of 
Byzantium was an early leader, and was excommunicated 
at Home by Bishop Victor (about a.d. 200). 

A distinct form of Monarchism originated with Paul 
of Samosata, bishop of Antioch from a.d. 2G0. He de- 

Paui of scribed both the Logos and the Holy Spirit as 
Bamosata. powers or manifestations of God, not distinct 
Persons. The Divine Logos, ho taught, dwelt more fully 
in Christ than in any previous teacher. He was deposed 
in 269 by a council of Syrian bishops, but was protected 
by Zenobia, queen of Palmyra, and only finally deposed 
after his sentence had been confirmed by the Italian 
bishops. 

A form of Monarchism which explained the three 
Persons of the Trinity as only the threefold aspect of 
the Divine Being, was termed Patripassnan by Tertullian, 
because it was inferred that this view logically involved 
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the belief that it was God the Father Himself who 
suffered upon the cross. Praxeas brought this The Patri- 
doctrine to Rome from Asia Minor near the P a8BiailB * 
end of the second century, and was at the same time 
a strong anti-Montanist. He urged that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was a belief in three Gods ; and his mode of 
explaining his own teaching was that the one God, who 
as Father was Spirit, as Son was flesh ; and that the 
Father sympathised and suffered with the Son. He was 
condemned by the Roman Church, and went to Carthage, 
where Tertullian wrote a book against him. Noetus of 
Smyrna had his own special form of this heresy, to 
which Zephyrinus, Callistus (Calixtus I.), and Sabellius 
were won. Callistus thus expressed his view : “ The 
Father, who was in the Son, took flesh and made it 
God. Father and Son were therefore the name of the 
one God, and this one person cannot be two; thus the 
Father suffered with the Son.” 

Sabellius, however, went farther than Callistus, by 
whom he was excommunicated a.d. 218, and was the 
most original and profound of the Monarcliians. gabflmng 
He taught that the unity of God unfolded itself 
in three different forms at successive periods, and after 
the completion of redemption returned into unity. The 
Father is revealed in the law, the Son in the incarnation, 
the Holy Spirit in inspiration. The Logos he imagined 
as the One God in transition to the Trinity, the three 
Persons being only successive aspects of the Logos, or 
world-ward side of the Divine. His views led to the 
enunciation of the Nicene Creed. After his excommuni- 
cation at Rome, he appears to have preached in Egypt, 
where he was condemned in 261, at a council called 
by Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria ; and it is signifi- 
cant that the terms of his condemnation declared the 
subordination of the Son to the Father in a form almost 
identical with the subsequent Arian heresy. 

The Montanists, an ascetic sect, arose in Phrygia about 
the middle of the second century, under the preaching 
of Montanus, a priest of Cybele. He believed, or gave 
out, that he was himself the medium of the Paraclete or 
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Comforter promised by Christ ; and during the persecution 
The by Marcus Aurelius he proclaimed the im- 
Montaniits. me diate coming of the Holy Spirit, and the 
commencement of the millennial kingdom of Christ, and 
he and his followers prepared for it by a life of severe 
discipline and a spirit of enthusiastic martyrdom. Most 
of the Asiatic Churches regarded this announcement as 
made by demoniacal influence, and excommunicated the 
Montanists. In the West it met with more favour, being 
supported by Tertullian, and many Africans and Roman 
Christians, by Irenseus and the Churches of Gaul. Praxeas 
and Caius, however, obtained its condemnation at Rome ; 
but the powerful advocacy of Tertullian greatly raised 
its importance, and led to renewed and enlarged belief 
in the work of the Comforter. On other than these 
special views, the Montanists were orthodox in doctrine, 
acknowledging the entire authority of both Old and 
New Testaments, and agreeing with the Church in their 
views of the Trinity. 

By a natural transition we come to the Millenarians 
or Chiliasts, who believed in the speedy second coming of 
The Christ to reign in person a thousand years 
MiiienartanH before the general resurrection and last judg- 
ment. The Montanists were among the most fanatical 
believers in this, but it gradually died after the adoption 
of Christianity by Constantine, to be revived again in 
more recent times. 

The Christian Churches (assemblies of Christians) only 
gradually acquired fixed local habitations, and the word 
Churches. “ ecclesia ” was applied to meetings of be- 
lievers from its current use for other meetings. 
1 Cor. v. 18, which speaks of the Christians “ coming 
together in the church,” shows how the meeting place 
became identified with the meeting. Still for a long 
time the Church met anywhere it could, and private 
houses were generally used, though it was often neces- 
sary to assemble in desert places, and at catacombs and 
other burial places. We do not find mention of special 
buildings for Christian worship until about the end of 
the second century, when, in addition to the name 
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ecclesia , they were called “the Lord’s houses,” and “houses 
of God.” The name “ Lord’s house ” referred specially 
to the Lord Jesus Christ. In French ecclesia appears as 
eglise, in Welsh as eglwys ; but the Anglo-Saxon cyrice , 
cyrCj English church, Scotch kirk, German Kirche , sup- 
planted it. Whether this word is derived from the 
Greek word for “Lord’s house,” or from a primitive 
Aryan word meaning enclosure, is doubtful. 

During the second half of the third century many 
churches were built, often of considerable architectural 
pretensions, and provided with gold and silver vessels. 
The church at Nicomedia, destroyed by Diocletian, was 
one of the grandest. 

In its application to persons, the “ Church ” signified 
the whole body of Christians, those dwelling in any town 
The Church or neighbourhood constituting the Church in 
’ that place. Of course admission to the Church 
had to be guarded, and exclusion had to be practised as 
necessity arose. Baptism constituted the rite of admission, 
accompanied by a profession of faith. To ensure the 
soundness of the latter, previous instruction was needed, 

Catechumens. anc * * n ^ ie seconc l century classes of “ catechu- 
mens” were formed, in which two or three 
years might be spent before baptism. The latter rite 

Bap tism was °ft en administered on the eve of Easter 
and Whit Sundsjy. A confession of faith had 
to be made at baptism, including the chief heads of the 
Christian faith, and the devil was formally renounced. 
The sign of the cross was made upon the forehead, the 
kiss of peace was given by the minister, and usually 
baptism was by immersion. The rite was not restricted 
to adult converts, but was also administered to the 
children of Christian parents, this practice being derived 
from the apostles. Tertullian was a prominent opponent 
of infant baptism, believing that it brought children too 
soon into a condition of responsibility, and that deadly 
sins committed after baptism could not be forgiven. But 
the tendency to very early baptism (on the second or third 
day) was strongly marked in the middle of the third 
century. Sponsors not only took the vows on behalf of 
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infants, but appeared as sureties for adults. Of course in 
the case of children the catechumen stage had to follow 
baptism. 

Confirmation, in the case of adults, originally followed 
baptism at once, the presbyters laying their hands on 
them and anointing them with holy oil. ^confirmation, 
the second century this rite was usually per- 
formed by bishops, but infants as well as adults were 
confirmed, and afterwards the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered, even to infants in some churches. 

Simplicity characterised the Christian meetings during 
the first two centuries. The meeting places had an 
elevated seat for the minister to read and WorBhlD 
preach, a plain table for the communion, and 
a basin of water for baptism; but during the second 
century the table came to be called the “ altar,” and it 
was enclosed within railings, together with the reading 
desk and the seats for the clergy. Justin Martyr in his 
Apology gives the following most interesting account of 
Christian worship in his time. “ On Sunday a meeting 
is held of all who live in the cities and villages, and a 
section is read from the Memoirs of the Apostles, and the 
writings of the Prophets, so long as the time permits. 
When the reader has finished, the president 1 in a dis- 
course (homily) gives the admonition and exhortation to 
imitate these noble things. After this, we all rise and 
offer prayer. At the close of the prayer, bread and wine 
and water are brought. The president offers prayers and 
thanks for them as he is able, and the congregation 
answer A men. Then the consecrated elements are dis- 
tributed to each one and partaken of, and are carried by 
the deacons to the houses of those absent. The wealthy 
and the willing then give contributions, according to 
their free will, and this collection is deposited with the 
president, who therewith supplies orphans and widows, 
the poor and needy, prisoners and strangers, and takes 
care of all who are in want.” Other accounts give 
fuller descriptions of the singing of Psalms, of the songs 
in the New Testament, and of specially composed hymns, 


1 The presiding presbyter, or bishop. 
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both of praise and doctrine. Antiphonal or responsive 
singing was early introduced. Of these hymns there 
remain the fine hymn by Clement of Alexandria, and 
the morning and evening hymns of the Apostolical 
Constitutions. 

In the latter part of the second century the Lord’s 
Supper was separated from the ordinary Sunday service, 
The Lord’s and only full members were allowed to remain, 
supper. Both bread and wine were given to all com- 
municants, water being mixed with the latter. The 
Love-feasts of the early Churches originated out of the 
common social meal, but soon became more or less per- 
verted to occasions of ostentation on the part of the richer 
members. They at first combined a meal with a special 
religious service. Collections were made for the poor 
or for necessitous Churches ; the “ kiss of love ” preceded 
the breaking up of the meetings. As special buildings 
came into use for worship, it was felt that they should 
not be used for such common meals; and this practice 
was forbidden by councils in the fourth century. The 
Love-feasts. Love-feasts continued to be held in the evening, 
after the Eucharist had been transferred to the 
morning ; and they often became little more than a meal 
given to the poor. 

The great controversies which have surrounded the 
Eucharist or Holy Communion date in essence from 
Eucharistic near the apostolic age. Thus Ignatius, in 
doctrine, answer to those who denied that the Eucharist 
was the body of Christ, affirmed that it was 11 the flesh of 
the crucified and risen Lord, a medicine of immortality, 
an antidote to death, giving eternal life in Jesus Christ.” 
Both Justin Martyr and Irenseus speak of the descent of 
Christ into the consecrated elements as being like His 
incarnation. Tertullian says that, the words of Christ. 
“ This is My bodj',” mean u This is the figure or symbol 
of My body ” ; but he also says that the body and blood 
of Christ are really received into the body of the com- 
municant. Clement of Alexandria describes the wine as 
a symbol or allegory of the blood of Christ, explaining 
that the recipient receives the spiritual, not the physical, 
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blood of Christ. But the early fathers in general were 
strongly influenced by Jewish ideas, and regarded the 
Eucharist as in some sense a sacrifice, which superseded 
the former sacrifices. In the second century the fathers 
mainly regarded it as a thank-offering ; but the African 
fathers, and especially Cyprian, in the third century, 
inclined to look upon it as a sin-offering. 

Discipline was, on the whole, strict in the early Church. 
Excommunication was the great weapon against offences; 
but it might almost always be taken off, after Dlgclplljie 
a shorter or longer period of probation, instruc- 
tion, fasting and prayer. Tertullian expresses the view 
that this penance was a satisfaction rendered to God. 
Sometimes penance was continued throughout life, and 
full restoration was by some of the stricter bishops 
denied to some offenders even in the hour of death. 
But ultimately it was agreed that the Church should 
grant absolution and restoration to any penitent upon 
his deathbed. 

Fasting early became an aid to prayer and a means of 
self-discipline. Partial fasting on Wednesdays and Fri- 
days, and the great fast before Easter, in me- 
mory of the forty days’ fasting of Jesus, were 
observed in the second century. At first this was of very 
varying length ; and it was only later that a forty days’ 
fast was settled, through the influence of the Roman 
Church. The Montanists often fasted fourteen days at a 
time, eating only bread and salt and drinking w r ater. 

Tertullian is the first writer who records the giving up 
of ordinary business on the Lord’s Day : but fasting was 
forbidden on that day of joy ; also prayer was PnittpT . 
made standing, not kneeling, as on other days. 

Many Christians kept both the Jewish and the Christian 
Sabbath. Easter was of course the most important 
festival, combining the influence of the Jewish Passover 
and the Christian resurrection. This double significance 
led to a long dispute as to the proper time of keeping 
Easter. One party hold to the Passover date, Quarto- 
tlie 14tli of Nisan, irrespective of the day of dodmAns. 
the week ; these were termed the Quartodecimans. The 
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other party, and especially the Roman Church, insisted 
on the fact that Christ was crucified on a Friday, the 
day preceding the Jewish Sabbath, and rose again on the 
Sunday, on which therefore the anniversary ought always 
to be kept. About a.d. 160 it was agreed between 
Polycarp and Anicetus, bishop of Rome, to permit differ- 
ences of practice on this point. About 170 theLaodiceans, 
opposed by other Asiatic Churches, observed the Jewish 
Passover by eating the Paschal lamb ; and the controversy 
became so acute that in 196 the Roman bishop Victor 
tried to get the whole question of Easter settled, and 
councils of bishops in various countries adopted the 
Roman practice ; but the Asiatic Churches maintained 
their usage till the Council of Nicaoa. 

The period between Easter and Pentecost (Whitsuntide) 
was observed as a continued festival, during which prayer 

_ _ was always made standing, the communion was 

received daily, and fasting was given up. As- 
cension Day was apparently first observed in a special 
manner in the third century. Christmas and saints’ days 
were not kept till later. 

Coming now to the official members of the Church, 
the growth of a hierarchy or governing priestly class 
Growth of the followed a natural and rapid course of evolution 

priestly in these early centuries. At first the exercise 
order. ministry (outside the ranks of the apostles) 

was a direct consequence of gifts, believed to be imparted 
by the Holy Spirit. Those marked out as specially 
qualified for giving instruction, leading worship, and 
administering the affairs of the Church were inducted 
to their ministry by the laying on of hands by the 
apostles and the elders already appointed, in a Church 
meeting. Various expressions describing these ministers, 
such as prophets, evangelists, pastors, teachers, bishops 
or overseers, presbyters or elders, deacons, etc., are found 
in the New Testament, but not as yet quite defined in 
their functions or rank. The terms bishop and presbyler 
(elder) are mostly used interchangeably; but the latter 
termor alone is used in the Acts of the Apostles; and 
where we read of bishops of a Church it is always in 
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the plural. The emergence of the office of bishop as the 
chief officer of a large Church or group of 
churches was, however, very speedy, although 
the two terms, bishop and presbyter, are used as synony- 
mous by Clement of Rome, Polycarp, and even by IrenaBus. 
Out of various possible modes of organisation, one gradu- 
ally emerged which appeared best suited to the conditions 
of the Church. But the idea of the priesthood of all 
Christian believers remained active for a considerable 
time; and Tertullian says that where there were no 
ministers, any Christian administered the sacraments, as 
a priest to himself alone. 

But Ignatius, in his epistles, already recognises the 
full dignity of the office of a bishop, and the three 
orders of bishop, priest and deacon; and by the begin- 
ning of the third century the ministry, the priestly 
order, the clergy, are ranked as a distinct order, to which 
admission could only be had by ordination. Minor orders, 
such as those of sub-deacon, acolyte, exorcists, reader, 
were also in existence. In proportion as the clergy 
were distinguished from the people, they were main- 
tained at their expense, by means of weeldy collections 
and other gifts. With all their ideas of commission by 
Divine calling, yet the people chose their own ministers, 
though they might accept the nomination of the bishop 
or priests ; and it is remarkable how the consent Popular 
of the entire congregation was held necessary Action, 
to an appointment during the first three centuries, and 
the election of Cyprian to the bishopric of Carthage by 
popular acclaim is a strong case in point. By the end 
of the third century the power of the bishops was largely 
increasing; the episcopal office in its entirety was re- 
garded as the continuation of the apostolical office, and 
the bishop was the “ vicar of Christ ” to the churches ho 
ruled. “ Blessed are they who are one with the bishop, 
as the Church is with Christ and Christ with the Father,” 
says Ignatius. An unbroken episcopal succession was most 
highly valued. Cyprian describes bishops as the channel 
or medium through which the Holy Ghost is bestowed on 
the Church in unbroken succession. 11 The bishop,’ 7 he 
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says, “ is in the Church, and the Church is in the bishop, 
and if any one is not with the bishop, he is not in the 
Church.” But he regards the entire order of bishops as 
exercising an undivided episcopate, and each bishop as 
representing in his diocese the authority of the whole 
order. So the way was prepared for the idea of the 
visible unity of the Catholic Church. 

The word which we render “parish ” at first signified 
the sphere of a bishop’s action ; the term diocese arose in 
Paris* and Constantine’s time. Bishops of central meeting- 
Diocese. places were termed metropolitans, and those of 
the most important churches, such as those of Antioch, 
Alexandria, and Home, were early known as archbishops 
or patriarchs. Gradually the superior influence of the 
Metropolitan, Church and Bishop of Rome grew in accord 
Archbishop, with its central position and its being the seat 
Patriarch. and 0 f the supposed bishopric 

of St. Peter, and also its supposed foundation by St. Paul. 
Irenseus, at the end of the second century, gives the 
The Bishopric Church of Rome precedence as being the chief 
of Borne, centre of apostolical tradition derived from 
Peter and Paul. Cyprian calls the Church of Rome “ The 
chair of St. Peter and the chief church, the source of 
the unity of the priesthood, the root and mother of the 
Catholic Church,” yet he writes to the Bishop of Rome 
as his brother and colleague, not as Father (Papa, or 
Pope). This latter was not used as the special title of 
the bishops of Rome till the fifth century. 

The unity of the Holy Catholic Church was held by the 
great fathers of the second and third centuries as an 
Unity of the indisputable and natural fact, springing from 
Church, unity with Christ. During the conflicts with 
heresy, the need for the exclusion of the heretics became 
prominent. Tertullian’s sentence, “ Outside the Church 
there is no salvation,” has already been quoted. IrensBus 
wrote : “ The Church is the dwelling-place of the Holy 
Ghost on earth ; where the Church is, there is also the 
Spirit of God; and where the Spirit of God is, there is 
the Church and all grace.” As yet this unity had not 
been evidenced in any universal council ; but it was be- 
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lieved that the Councils or synods which were assembled 
from time to time in important centres were specially 
guided by Divine grace in their decisions. In some of 
these presbyters and even the laity took part. Thus in 
the finst ages the main outlines of the whole scheme of 
the Church were elaborated as necessity arose ; and it is 
astonishing to find how much the ground of recent con- 
troversies on Church organisation was anticipated by the 
wisdom of the first three centuries. 
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CHAPTER Y. 

Cftrftftfanftj) as a ^tate Cljiurb: Jfourtb 
Ccnturj). 

The Emperor Constantine— The Edict of Milan- Constantinople— The Dona- 
ttsts— Arina and Arlanism— The Council of Nicaa— Athanasius— Later 
victories of Arlanism— Death of Arlus— Exile of Athanasius— Julian 
the Apostate— Athanasius in power— His writings and character— The 
Athanaslan Creed— Arlanism in the West— Council of Constantinople 
—Ambrose— Hermits— Bt Anthony— St Bymeon Stylites— Pachomlus, 
Founder of Monasteries— St Martin of Tours— Eusebius— Basil— Gregory 
of Nyssa— Gregory Nazlanxen— St John Chrysostom— Epiphanius, Cyril, 
Ephraem— LactantluB— Jerome— Christianity beyond the Empire— The 
Goths— Ulfllas — Christianity as a State Church— Influence of tho 
Emperors— Power of Bishops— Power of Clergy— Deacons— Exarchs and 
Primates— The See of Borne— Rise of the Papal Power. 

T HE Emperor Constantine had strong leanings to the 
old gods and the old Roman religion, and it was 
not till 324 that he formally professed Christianity, and 
The Emperor recommended his subjects to adopt it. Yet ho 
Constantine, dedicated his new City of Constantinople (324) 
jointly to the God of the Martyrs and the Goddess For- 
tune, while his coins, stamped on the one side with the 
monogram of Jesus, on the other bore an image of tho 
Sun God. He kept the Roman title of Pontifex Maximus 
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(Chief Pontiff), and was not baptised till he was near 
death. Consequently some deny to Constantine the title 
of Christian; yet he undoubtedly was its steadfast pro- 
tector and promoter. For details of his celebrated (and 
probably fabulous) dream, in which he saw a cross in 
the heavens with the legend, “ By this conquer,” followed 
by the appearance of Christ, we must refer to secular 
history. To this dream is traced his adoption of the 
monogram-cross on his standard called Labarum , 
the cross representing the two leading letters 
X (CH) and P (E) in the Greek name of Christ. 

This monogram was very largely used on the 
shields and helmets of soldiers, on coins and guns, as an 
amulet, etc., but it almost certainly dates from an earlier 
time than Constantine’s. 

We may here give some of the clauses of the Edict 
of Milan (313) which first granted universal toleration 
in religion. It granted “ both to the Christians The Edict of 
and to all, the free power of following the w**- 
religion which each chose, and that none who should 
give his mind to the rites of the Christians, or to that 
religion which he thought fittest for himself, should at 
all be denied its exercise.” Later, Constantine exempted 
Christian ministers from all military or civic services, 
abolished numerous laws and customs that were specially 
objectionable to Christians, gave facilities for setting 
Christian slaves free, made bequests to churches legal, 
and contributed largely to their building ; had his sons 
educated in Christianity, ordained the civil observance 
of Sunday, and removed the symbols of the Boman gods 
from his coins. Among his principal advisers were Hosius, 
Bishop of Corduba (Cordova), in Spain, as early as 313 ; 
and later, Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, the great church 
historian, and Lactantius, often called the Christian 
Cicero. 

Constantinople was from the first a Christian city, 
adorned with churches and crucifixes, and pictures from 
sacred history. Constantine not only attended constanti- 
Christian worship, but himself wrote and de- nojfle. 
livered addresses strongly in favour of Christianity, calling 
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himself the Bishop of bishops. We must pass lightly over 
to.. Bona ttot* .^ ons ^ aa ^ ne>s act i° n in reference to the Donatist 
schism in Africa. His intervention was first 
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sought by the Donatist party, and after the Council of 
Arles (314), and the Emperor himself at Milan (315), had 
pronounced against the Donatists, and for the Catholic 
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party which held the Romish Church, yet he was so far 
tolerant, when they stood firmly to their principles, as to 
grant them full liberty of faith and worship. 

* A more famous controversy led to the summoning of 
the first of the great Christian Councils known as (Ecu- 
menical , that of NicaBa, in 325. This was the Arina and 
Arian controversy, which centred about the ArianiBm. 
teaching of Arius (25G-336), a native of Libya, who first 
became notable by attacking the moderation of Peter, 
Bishop of Alexandria, towards the lapsed. Arius, then 
a deacon, was excommunicated by Peter, but was restored 
and ordained presbyter by his successor, Achillas. A 
still later bishop of Alexandria, named Alexander, was 
charged with Sabellianism by Arius, who brought forward 
views which may be traced to those of Paul of Samosata, 
and maintained that the Son was created by God out 
of nothing, and afterwards created the world, and was 
invested in large measure with Divine power. Against 
him Alexander maintained the unity or identity of sub- 
stance (Homoousia) of the Father and the Son. Having 
been condemned by a Council of Egyptian and Libyan 
bishops, Arius went to Nicomedia, where the Bithynian 
bishops declared his views orthodox. Thence he issued 
works of various kinds in support of his belief, and the 
whole Church was shaken so much, that in 324 the 
Emperor Constantine addressed the Alexandrian Church 
in terms of great solicitude, begging for the return of 
peace. This proving unavailing, Constantine The Council 
conceived the plan of calling a general council, of Nlca0a - 
which assembled at Nicaea in 325. The Latin Churches 
sent only seven bishops, and Sylvester, of Rome, was 
not present, though represented by two presbyters. In 
all there were over 318 bishops at Nicaea, including the 
Patriarchs Alexander of Alexandria, and Eustathius of 
Antioch. In the debates which followed, Athanasius, 
Archdeacon of Alexandria, became conspicuous Athanasius 
as an antagonist of Arius. The party of Arius 
was in a great minority, but he defined his doctrine with 
great clearness, not only maintaining the finite existence 
of the Son, but also denying that He was immutable or 
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incapable of sin. A moderate party, led by Eusebius of 
Caesarea, was in favour of declaring the divinity of Christ 
in words derived from the New Testament ; but the 



majority insisted on declaring the full Homoousian doc- 
trine, and embodied it in the famous Nicene Creed, as 
far as the words “ and in the Holy Ghost ” : the rest of the 
"Breed having been added by the Council of Constantinople 
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in 381. Arius was banished to Illyria, his books were 
burnt, and other severe penalties were decreed against 
him and his followers. The power of the State was thus 
formally used against heretics for the first time. Yet 
when Constantine was approaching death, Eusebius of 
Caesarea induced him to recall Arius, who drew 
up a creed which satisfied the Emperor, and victories of 
the semi-Arian party of Eusebius regained their ArianlBm * 
influence at Court. At Alexandria, Athanasius became 
bishop on the death of Alexander, and refused to re-admit 
Arius to communion, as he had been condemned by the 
oecumenical council. But after several attacks had been 
made against him, Athanasius was banished by the Em- 
peror to Treves (336) ; his Church still refused to receive 
Arius. The latter was about to be received back by the 
Church of Constantinople, when he was sud- Death of 
denly taken ill and died (336). He was acknow- Arius. 
ledged to be of an unblemished moral character, modest 
in demeanour, and ascetic in life. The controversy became 
even fiercer after his death ; an Arian bishop was after- 
wards appointed to Alexandria, and Athanasius was con- 
demned by successive synods and councils, and Exile of 
exiled more than once (343, 356), while the Athanasius. 
Arians violently persecuted the Catholics. Meanwhile 
the followers of Eusebius of Caesarea, after his death, 
became a distinct party called the flomofousians, the term 
expressing the belief that the essence or substance of the 
Son was like, though not the same as that of the Father ; 
they also held that the Son was like the Father in all 
things, and was not a creature, but begotten as a Son 
before all worlds. This doctrine was adopted by the 
majority of Eastern bishops. The Arians became more 
pronounced than Arius, emphasising the view that the 
Son was a creature, and unlike the Father both in sub- 
stance and in will. A series of councils vainly endeavoured 
to compose these theological differences. 

The Emperor Julian, a grandson of Constantius Chlorus, 
though educated in Christianity, renounced it Julian the 
before being named Caesar in 355, and when he Apostate, 
succeeded to the empire in 361, he proclaimed his pagan 
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faith, while granting universal toleration. But he took 
away from Christianity all the peculiar honours granted 
by Constantine, and renewed the worship of the old gods 
at great cost. He encouraged the Jews, as being enemies 
of Christianity, and forbade Christians to teach rhetoric 
and grammar in schools. He even attempted to remodel 
the pagan priesthood, and to moralise the old mythology. 
Comparatively fewpersons, except his immediate flatterers, 
followed Julian in his return to heathenism and his name 
was branded as Julian the Apostate. 

The impartiality which Julian boasted had one impor- 
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tant effect, in taking away from the Arians the advan- 
AtbanasiuB tages they had gained. The exiled Catholic 
in power, bishops returned to their dioceses (361), and 
Athanasius was restored to his see of Alexandria, only 
to be again banished on a frivolous pretext in 362. But 
Julian’s death in 363 restored the supremacy to Christi- 
anity, and the new emperor Jovian adopted the Nicene 
creed and gave Athanasius a leading place in his councils. 
The great bishop remained in possession of his seo till 
his death in 373. Most of his writings were in defence 
of the Catholic doctrine of the Trinity. They include 
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“ Orations against the Arians,” a treatise on “the Incar- 
nation of the Word,” and “ Epistles in defence ma 
of the Nicene Creed,” all written in a clear and 
and cogent style. All historians bear testimony charaoter - 
to his singular ability, conscientiousness, and judicious- 
ness, his fearlessness in the midst of opposition, his patience 
and perseverance, which was fitly summed up in the motto 
“ Athanasius against the World.” The creed to which his 
name is attached probably expresses his views, but it is not 
known to have existed before the sixth century or even 
later, and it was first used in Church services in The 
Gaul in the seventh century, at Eome in the tenth Athanaaian 
century. The Greek Church only received it Cree<L 
after altering the article on the Procession of the Holy Ghost. 

After many fluctuations and much controversy, Arianism 
was suppressed within the Roman empire by the end of 
the fourth century by the coercive action of Arianism in 
the Emperors Theodosius and Valentinian II. ; the went, 
but many of the Teutonic converts to Christianity adopted 
Arianism, which they only slowly gave up, the Lombards 
retaining it till 6G2. 

Theodosius the Great (379-395) on his baptism (380) 
issued an edict tliat none should be recognised as Catholic 
Christians but those who adopted the faith in council of 
the co-essential Trinity. Gregory Nazianzen, constanti- 
who had distinguished himselt as an orthodox nople ’ 
teacher, was made bishop of Constantinople (but soon 
resigned) at the council of Constantinople (381), to which 
none but believers in the Niceno Creed were summoned. 
This council added to the creed the paragraph describing 
the nature of the Holy Ghost, as proceedmg from the 
Father (the words “ and the Son ” were added at the 
council of Toledo in Spain, a.d. 589), and His equality 
with the Father and the Son. This council also con- 
demned the Apollinarian heresy, which taught that Christ 
possessed a real body, but that the “rational soul ” in Him 
was replaced by the Divine Logos. 

In the West a remarkable man, Ambrose, prefect of 
Liguria, was called to be bishop of Milan in 374 by the 
popular voice, though only a layman and a catechumen. 
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JIo thereupon hold liis 

Ambrose. P>'°P e ^y *°r 
the, poor, and 

led an ascetic life. Ho 
was the first bishop who 
censured, withstood, and 
overawed emperors, and 
maintained tlio superior 
rights of the Church. 
Miracles are reported in 
connection with his im- 
portant actions. He 
refused to receive the 
Emperor Theodosius to 
communion after his 
massacre of the Thes- 
salonians in 390 until 
after lie liad spent eight, 
months m penance and 
seclusion, and had 
gi anted ail edict for- 
bidding capital punish- 
ment to take place till 
at least thirty days after 
the sentence. He died 
in 397, two years after 
Theodosius. His influ- 
ent e on ( dinstian liyinn- 
olog^ and liturgical sav- 
ings w'as great, and 
several of his hymns 
are extant. lie procured 
the confiscation of the 
revenues of heathen 
temples and the with- 
drawal of most of the 
privileges of their priests 
and vestals. In 382 the 
emperor G rati an re- 
moved from the mect- 
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ing-placc of the Roman senate the altar of the goddess 
Victory, on which the senators took the oath of fealtj r , 
and on which offerings were made at every meeting. 
The old sacrifices were forbidden, and many temples were 
destroyed. In Alexandria the Serapeum and most other 
temples throughout Egypt were destroyed. In 392 Theo- 
dosius issued a comprehensive edict against heathenism 
of every description throughout the empire, and he also 
exercised strict discipline against Christian heretics, the 
Manichaoans, Arians, and all others not recognised as true 
Catholics. The old religion however continued to have 
many adherents, as is made evident by the frequent de- 
crees against them during the first half of the fifth 
century; and the Goths, who had become Christians, 
when they invaded Greece and Italy, destroyed many 
temples and altars which survived, and were more zealous 
against heathenism than the Roman Christians. 

During all this period monasticisin had been spread- 
ing. From the earliest times of Christianity there had 
been a strong tendency towards withdrawal Hermits 
from public life to attain greater sanctity. Some erm 
of the gnostic sects strongly believed in asceticism, celi- 
bacy, and solitude. Hermits were not, infrequent, es- 
pecially in Egypt and Syria, in the third century. Paul 
of Thebes was the first who was very noted, having 
retired to the desert of Upper Egypt in 251 in his twenty- 
third year; he is said to have lived ninety years alone. 

St. Anthony is the great founder of monasticism. 
Bom of Coptic parents about 251, in Lower Egypt, in 
270 lie sold the estate left by his parents and gave the 
proceeds to the poor, and adopted an ascetic life, with 
the rule, “Pray without ceasing/’ though continuing to 
work. Later ho lived in a tomb, in a ruined castle 
near the Red Sea, anti in a cave between tho q Anthfmv 
Nile and the Red Sea. I 11 all these retire- 
ments he was attacked by sensual temptations, and was 
said to be personally assailed by the devil. Ever cheerful, 
he gave advice and consolation to all comers, and was 
said to have worked many miracles. He hated heresy, 
especially Arianism, and in 351, when 100 years old, 
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appeared in support of Athanasius, at Alexandria, and 
converted many heretics and heathens. He died in 356 ; 
and his life, written by Athanasius, proved a powerful 
stimulus to the monastic life. 

St. Symeon Stylites was the first of a type of solitary 
st Symeon monks who practised forms of voluntary pain, 
stylites. jje was a shepherd who is said to have fasted 
throughout Lent for twenty-six successive years. In 
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423 he betook himself to a solitary place forty miles east 
of Antioch, where he stood for thirty-six years on the 
top of a pillar surrounded by a railing, sometimes leaning, 
and often bowing in devotion. The pillar was gradually 
increased in height, till at last it was thirty-six cubits 
high. Food was taken up to him by his disciples by 
means of a ladder. Here he preached twice a day to 
those who resorted to him, and gave counsel to kings 
and emperors. He died in 459. 
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Developing the idea of monasticism to which St. An- 
thony had given such vivid life, Pacliomius, also born in 
Lower Egypt, founded in 325 a society of Pachomius, 
monks on an island in the Nile. The order founder of 
grew till, when the founder died, in 348, there monaBterleB ' 
were eight or nine societies, numbering 3,000 members. 
The members were not bound by rigid vows, and varied 
manual labour was mingled with religious exercises. 
Three lived in each cell, eating in common but in silence, 
making their wants known by signs. Pachomius also 
established a cloister of nuns under his sister, whom he 
did not allow to visit him, saying that she should be 
content to know that he was still alive. In the East, 
especially in Pontus and Cappadocia, monasticism grew 
rapidly, and Basil and Gregory Nazianzen made the 
monasteries centres of religious education. In the West 
Athanasius first started monasticism into vigorous life, 
and it was attended with lewer vagaries of st Martin of 
asceticism than in the East. St. Martin of Tours. 
Tours, a zealous destroyer of temples, founded the first 
monastery in Gaul, near Poitiers, and while Bishop of 
Tours, led a monastic life at ihe head of eighty monks. 
He was reported to have conflicts with the devil, and to 
have three times raised the dead to life. 

We cannot dwell on the many names of eminent 
Churchmen during the fourth century, who by their 
writings and teachings settled the great Catholic EuBeWus> 
.doctrines. Eusebius of Caesarea (270-340) was 
the great ecclesiastical historian of his time. His Life of 
Constantine is extremely eulogistic. His “ PraBparatio 
Evangelica” and “ Demonstratio Evangelica” are of high 
importance, and storehouses of learning. Basil ^ ntriT 
the Great (329-379), Bishop of Caesarea in Cap- 
padocia, an ascetic, and founder of a hospital for lepers, 
whom he did not fear to kiss, was a noble example of 
Christian fortitude. When threatened with confiscation, 
banishment, and death by the Emperor Valens for his 
resistance to Arianism, he said : u Not one of these things 
touches me. His property cannot be forfeited who has 
none. Banishment I know not, for I am restricted to no 
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place, and am the guest of God, to whom the whole earth 
belongs. For martyrdom I am unfit; but death is a 
benefactor to me, for it sends me all the quicker to God, 
in whom I live and move.” Among his writings were 
365 epistles. Though Catholic as to Arianism, he did 
not take the highest ground about the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost, and thus incurred the displeasure of the high 
Catholics. 

Gregory of Nyssa was the younger brother of Basil, 
and a voluminous and acute writer. Among his more 
Gregory of important works were a great catechism of 
Hyssa. Christian doctrine, and a book on “ The Soul 
and the Besurrection.” He believed in the final redemp- 
tion of all intelligent creatures. Gregory Nazianzen 
Gregory (330-391), the bosom friend of Basil, was most 
Nazianzen. noted for the eloquence of his orations, especi- 
ally five delivered at Constantinople in defence of the 
Nicene belief. He is esteemed only second to John 
st John Chrysostom, who was born at Antioch a.d. 347, 
Chrysostom. an d chosen Patriarch of Constantinople in 398. 
His eloquence won him his surname Chrysostom (golden- 
mouthed) ; and he was unsparing in denouncing the 
hypocrisy of the court of the Emperor Arcadius, suc- 
cessor of Theodosius I., and the vices of his age. He was 
more than once banished by court influence, and died 
during a compulsory journey to the east of the Black Sea, 
in 407. He wrote more than 600 homilies, 242 letters, and 
many other works. 

Epiphanius (died 403), a Jewish convert, wrote three 
important works against heresies. Cyril, Bishop of Jeru- 
Epiphanius sa ^ em (died 386), wrote an important catechoti- 
cyrii, ’ cal work on Christian theology. Epliraem the 
EpliraenL Syrian, the great divine and poet of the Syrian 
Church (died 379), wrote commentaries in Syriac on the 
whole Bible, and hymns that were long popular. 

Lactantius (died 330) was the earliest great Father 
of the Latin Church, and the tutor of Constantine’s son 
LactanUus. ^rispus Gaul. His u Divine Institutes” is a 
great refutation of heathenism and defence of 
Christianity, full of eloquence. Hilary of Poitiers (died 
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368), called the Athanasius of the West, wrote a great 
work on the Trinity. Hieronymus, commonly known as 
St. Jerome (340-420), one of the greatest and Jerome 
most learned of the Fathers, combined with his 
great ability and zeal, much bitterness, pride, love of 
power, and irritability. Bom on the borders of Dalmatia 
and educated at Rome in profane learning, on receiving 
Christian baptism about 370 he became an ascetic, and 
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travelled to the East, coming under tho influence of 
Gregory Nazianzen, and acquiring much Greek and 
Hebrew learning. In 382 he went to Rome and assisted 
Bishop Damasus in his correspondence. By this bishop’s 
suggestion Jerome began to revise the Latin version of 
the Bible, which became the foundation of the Vulgate, 
and which he afterwards completed at Bethlehem, tran- 
slating the Old Testament directly from tho Hebrew. He 
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was a successful promoter of monasticism at Homo, and 
had many disciples among noble ladies whom he incited 
to celibacy, beneficence and asceticism, and whom he 
praised extravagantly. The widow Paula and her maiden 
daughter Eustochium were among his intimates, and were 
made the occasion lor reproaching him. He left Homo 
for the East in 385, followed by these ladies, and in 38G-7 
they settled at Bethlehem, already a centre of religious 
devotees. His Latin version of the Scriptures was de- 
nounced as a corruption, and as a daring innovation. He 
died in 420, leaving, besides his translations, commentaries 
on many books of the Bible and numerous letters and 
religious tracts. 

Early in the fourth century Christianity was introduced 
into Ethiopia (Abyssinia), and Frumentius, ordained by 
Christianity Athanasius, became the first bishop of Axum. 
beyond the In the middle of the century the Gospel was 

Empire, preached in Arabia, and even reached India. 
In Persia it maintained the ground gained in earlier 
centuries, and Christians were tolerated for long periods 
or persecuted, according as peace or war prevailed between 
Persia and the Roman Empire. The Goths, first evan- 
gelised by Roman captives, were represented by a bishop, 
Tlieophilus, at the Council of Niciea. Ulfilas, his suc- 
The Goths. cessor (3-48), descended from Cappadocian cap- 
tives, led a large number of Christian Goths 
across the Danube to ask protection from the emperor 
(355) from tyranny at home; and his labours in Mcesia 
were invaluable. He invented an alphabet for 
the Mceso-Gothic language, reduced it to writing, 
partially translated the Scriptures into it, and was largely 
instrumental in spreading Arianism among the Gothic 
people, who, when they conquered Rome, cruelly perse- 
cuted the orthodox Catholics. 

Christianity as a State Church largely influenced politics, 
and was itself in turn influenced by the State. It was 
Christianity not that, as in so many other cases, State and 
aa a religion rested upon one common basis, the ruler 
state Church. k e * D g ex-officio priest or inseparably 

connected with the priestly class. The Christian priest 
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based liis claims upon the unseen, upon a Divine revela- 
tion independent of any earthly power, and had a stand- 
point from which he could impartially judge, censure, 
denounce, or approve of earthly potentates : and he did 
not fear death or temporal penalties in comparison with 
his hope of heaven and dread of hell. Naturally the 
clergy wished to direct public events to favour the ends 
they believed righteous; but they not infrequently fell 
under the temptation to gain court influence by influence of 
servile behaviour. Consequently the emperors theem P eronL 
assumed a sort of guardianship of the Church, and an 
attitude of watchfulness against the spread of erroneous 
opinions, which really acted as a check to freedom of 
thought and opinion. But the emperors were seldom 
original thinkers in religion, and depended upon one 
or other party in religious thought or political questions. 
Yet they did not hesitate to summon councils of the 
Church and even to preside at them, and to Power of 
enforce their decisions as if they were State Wsfcopa. 
laws. Religious disputes were again and again brought 
for decision to the imperial courts, and one party at least 
always found it advantageous to have the support of the 
physical force wielded by the Empire. The bishops even 
gained a sort of civil authority in regard to religious 
questions referred to them, for the governors and magis- 
trates were ordered to carry out their decisions. 

With this influence it is not surprising that the clergy 
began to claim exemption from civil law r , and to demand 
that they should be judged only by their spiri- power of 
tual peers. But they also exerted a humanising clergy, 
effect over the laws and their administration, and often 
interceded for offenders, gaining respite for them that 
they might by prayer and penance make peace with 
heaven, protecting those who resorted to the churches 
for asylum. Even in these respects abuses crept in, and 
some made gain out of their intercessions, or protected 
gross criminals without reason. As the Church increased 
in wealth and influence, many entered the ministry from 
motives of ambition, especially in the great cities, and 
there was a tendency to seek gifts, legacies, etc., from the 
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wealthy. Bub many bishops and clergy showed con- 
spicuous munificence and self-denial, and by their labours 
for the poor, by building hospitals, redeeming captives, 
Deacon*. an< ^ °^ er pi° us works, showed the reality of 
their Christian profession. Deacons gained more 
and more influence, and had enlarged spiritual functions, 
being sometimes permitted to preach and baptise, though 
as yet forbidden to administer the Eucharist. One of 
their number presided in each Church, was termed arch- 
deacon, and often succeeded to the bishopric. The 
marriage of the clergy became less frequent in this 
century, especially in the West. 

As the clergy rose in esteem, so the bishops became 
more and more elevated above the clergy, and were less 
lErnypyia and subject to popular election. Emperors, other 
Primates, bishops, canons which fixed the qualifications 
of bishops, accusations by factions, all had much influence 
in these appointments. The superior bishops of Con- 
stantine’s thirteen dioceses gained the title of Exarchs in 
the East and Primate in the West. We have already 
seen that the bishops of* Home, Antioch, and Alexandria 
were recognised by the Council of NicaBa as presiding 
over the Western, the Eastern and the African Churches 
respectively. The Council of Constantinople (381) as- 
signed to that diocese precedence next to Borne. It was 
not till 451 that the Council of Chalcedon gave to these 
four chief bishops the title of Patriarch and Pope (Papa). 
The see of The See of Borne at first gained its dignity 
Borne, more as being the bishopric of the ancient 
capital of the Empire than as the See of St. Peter. The 
council which met at Sardica in Illyria in 343 granted 
that bishops might appeal, if they desired it, from a 
synod to Julius, Bishop of Borne, but if this required to 
be granted, it was not generally acknowledged as a right 
In the fourth century the Churches generally held to 
their local and provincial rights against all attempts of 
the Boman bishops to exercise authority over them, and 
the Eastern and African bishops took their own inde- 
pendent course. But the transfer of the seat of empire 
to Constantinople and elsewhere made the bishop of Borne 
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more prominent, and by reason of frequent appeals lor 
advice and decision from conflicting parties in the East, 
by the habit of referring questions to Rome throughout 
the West, and by constantly faking the orthodox side, the 
Roman bishop became more and more a pontiff, exercising 
a sort of imperial power in the Church. Letters (decretal 
epistles), sent from Rome in answer to applica- Else of the 
tions, gave directions and even commands, and*®* 81 Power - 
were written in the name of the bishop, who gradually 
became known as the Pope. The fourth century placed 
the Church in a very different position as an established 
Church from that which it had occupied in the preceding 
three centuries. 
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F ROM this time forward we find a marked distinction 
between the questions agitating the Church in the 
st Augus- East and in the West, presaging the separation 
tt* 6 - which took place later. We will speak first 
of the controversies which surround the famous name of 
St. Augustine, since he partly belongs to the fourth cen- 
tury. Aurelius Augustinus was born not far from Hippo, 
in Numidia, in 354, his mother, Monica, being one of the 
most devout, affectionate, and intellectual women who 
have ever lived. His education was considerable, but his 
wayward life had more influence upon his subsequent 
thoughts. It is recounted in the deeply-felt “Confessions” 
His M con. written about 400, and acknowledged as a 
fessions.” masterpiece of truthfulness and enthralling 
interest. “ Thou hast made us for Thyself,” it begins, 
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“and our heart is restless till it rest in Thee.” From 
nineteen to twenty-six he was a Manichsean, but at last 
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found the doctrines untenable, and the lives of the leaders 
insincere. After teaching grammar and rhetoric at Car- 
thage he went to Home in 383, where he became scepti- 
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cal, in 384 migrating to Milan, still teaching rhetoric. 
Here he was a hearer of Ambrose, became a catechumen, 
studied St. Paul’s writings, heard of the lives of St. An- 
thony and other recluses, and finally (in September, 380) 
ms con- was suddenly converted by the reading of Bom. 
version. x iii. 14, “put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and make nob provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts 
thereof.” While on her way back to Africa with her son, 
Monica died at Ostia; and Augustine, after a stay at 
Rome, returned to Carthage in 388, was ordained pres- 
Made Bishop byter in 391, and Bishop of Hippo in 393, which 
of Hippo, bishopric he held for thirty-five years, gaining 
a position second to none in the African Church. He 
died in 430, during the siege of Hippo by the Vandals. 
Among his voluminous works, personal, philosophical, 
apologetic, doctrinal, practical, and polemic, we must 
mention, besides his Ll Confessions,” his 11 Retractations,” 
written in 427, his u City of God,” contrasting the tran- 
sitory cities of earth with the eternal city of God, his 
“ Discourse on the Apostles’ Creed,” liis books 11 On the 
True Religion,” and on “ Heresies,” and many contro- 
versial tracts and discourses. 

Under the influence of St. Augustine the canon of 
Scripture was settled in its present form (including the 
His influ- Apocrypha) at the Councils of Hippo (393) and 
ence. Carthage (397). His exposure of Manichsoism 
gave that system its deathblow; and through him the 
doctrine of the double procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Fatherland the Son completed the Nicene view of 
the Trinity. He took the Catholic side against the Dona- 
tists, with their strict exclusiveness and painful asceticism, 
and was in favour of using compulsory measures to re- 
claim them from their errors. His influence on the 
development of almost all the main Catholic doctrines 
was great, and has never ceased. Against Pelagius, he 
asserted the supreme importance of the Divine influence 
on man’s redemption, deriving all hunnin desire for good 
from divine grace, so that the entiro glory belonged to 
God. 
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Pelagius, a British monk, born about 350, was an ascetic 
who especially exalted the human self-reliant element and 
Pelagius. P ower em&’q free will in his elevation. 

He visited Borne, Africa, Palestine, etc., and 
was opposed by both Jerome and Augustine, and by 
Orosius, a pupil of Jerome’s. The latter accused Pelagius 
at a Synod in Palestine ; but the dispute was referred to 
Borne. Coelestius, a convert of Pelagius at Borne, de- 
veloped his system intellectually, and the heresies with 
c<BiesttuB w hich h 0 was charged were as follows: that 
Adam was created mortal, and would have died 
if he had not sinned ; that Adam's fall injured only' him- 
self, and that children were born uninfluenced by his fall ; 
and that though unbaptised, children dying in infancy 
receive eternal life ; that there were sinless men before 
Christ; and that the human race does not die through 
Peiagianism Adam’s fall. Coelestius was condemned twice 
condemned, by African synods, and Pope Innocent I. en- 
dorsed the condemnation. Zosimus, his successor, at first 
approved of Coelestius and Pelagius, and later condemned 
them, ordering all who maintained their views to be ex- 
communicated. Coelestius was further condemned by the 
third oecumenical Council at Ephesus (431). But the 
Eastern Church did not adopt Augustine’s views, and 
held a position (semi-pelagian) midway between Pela- 
Semi-peia- gianism and the Augustinian doctrine of free 
gun***- and irresistible grace and absolute predestina- 
tion. John Cassian, a founder of cloisters for men and 
women at Marseilles, was the leader of semi-pelagianism 
in the West, and it obtained wide favour in the Gaulish 
Church. 

The Chrisiological controversies of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, which absorbed so much attention in the East, 
though they also affected theology in the West, were 
attended by so much non-religious intrigue, and were so 
intimately connected with affairs of civil history, that it 
is impossible to recount them even in outline. We must 
barely mention the most notable names connected with 
them, and the conclusions settled by councils of the 
Church. 
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In contradistinction to the Apollinarians (p. 249), who 
represented Christ as having the divine Logos in place 
of a rational human soul, l)iodorus, Bishop of Theodore of 
Tarsus, and Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuestia in Mopsueatia. 
Cilicia (from 393 to 428), ascribod to Christ a two-fold 
personality, with perfectly distinct divine and human 
natures. Nestorius, however, who became patri- 
arch of Constantinople in 428, gave his name 0Bto nfL 
to this party, the Nestorians. Their views led to the 
naming of the mother of Christ “ Theotokos,” “ mother 
of God,” while the opposite party termed her “mother 
of man.” Nestorius proposed the term “ mother of Christ,” 
but was quite as bitterly attacked as the Arians 
had been. Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria, was 71 
his unbending opponent. The turbulent but indecisive 
cocumenical Council, which met at Ephesus in 431 under 
Theodosius II. and Valentinian III., stigmatised Nestorius 
as a heretic, and he was deposed ; and two years The CouncU 
later, 433, the more moderate Nestorians agreed of Ephesus, 
to accept the term “ mother of God,” in consequence of 
the union without confusion of the divine and human 
natures in Jesus ; and at the same time condemned Nes- 
torius, who died in 439. His doctrines were still taught 
in the theological school of Edessa in Northern Mesopo- 
tamia until its dissolution by the emperor Zeno in 489. 

After their virtual expulsion from the empire, the 
Nestorians travelled widely, disseminating their rendering 
of Christianity in Persia, India, and China, and The 
later in Arabia, Syria, and Palestine. In the Nestorians. 
sixth century their liturgy was translated from Greek 
into Syriac, as still in use. They were considerably 
favoured by the Moslems, and had much success among 
the Mongols. In the thirteenth century the Roman 
Church began a long series of more or less successful 
missionary efforts among them, by which many were 
converted, especially in 1551, and these are under a patri- 
arch of the Chaldaeans, nominated by the Pope. Those 
who remain true to their ancient theological position are 
under a patriarch of their own ; the Church is but a 
remnant of its former self, numbering about 70,000 in 
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the Kurdish mountains and around Lake Urumiah. They 
reject the name and the doctrine of Nestorius, and call 
themselves Chaldseans. American missionaries have, in 
tho last fifty years, made great efforts to counteract the 
Romish propaganda, and have printed a translation of 
the Bible and other books in their Aramaic language ; 
and there are now a number of self-supporting Protestant 
Churches formed by Nestoriau converts. 



NfcblOl.IAN CItObR. 


Although in past times the Nestorians produced a con- 
siderable literature, little has survived except the Rituals 
and hymns. There are three liturgies — those of Nesto- 
rius, of Theodore, and the Apostles. Forms for daily 
worship are appointed to be said four times a day, con- 
sisting mostly of prayers, psalms, and readings of the 
Scriptures In all essentials the Nestorians conlorm to 
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the Catholic doctrines, except in those points affected by 
their special beliefs as to the twofold personality of 
Christ. They recognise the Bible as their sole rule of 
faith ; and they have never practised image-worship and 
confession, or believed in purgatory. Their patriarch 
and bishops abstain from animal food, and are celibates. 
They have a special annual commemoration of the dead. 
They have many and prolonged fasts during the year, 
which are strictly observed. They believe m apostolical 
succession, and derive their orders from the original 
foundation of the Church in Persia by two of the seventy 
disciples sent forth by Christ. In recent years cordial 
communication has been opened up between the Church 
of England and the Nestorians, in order to instruct the 
latter in Anglican doctrines, in the hope of inducing them 
to make acknowledgments such as would enable the two 
Churches to enter into cordial communion. An interesting 
body of Nestorians still exists on the Malabar coast of 
India, named after St. Thomas, to whom they attribute 
their conversion. They use a Syriac liturgy, and acknow- 
ledge the spiritual headship of the Nestorian patriarch. 

The next great controversy, the Eutychian, had for its 
theological leader Eutyches of Constantinople, who held 
that Christ after His incarnation had only one Eutyches 
nature, which was the nature of God become and 
man. Thus it might be said, “ God is born, Dl0BCuruB * 
.God suffered, God was crucified and died.” Dioscurus, 
Bishop of Antioch (444-451), was the leader in action of 
this “ Monophysite ” (one nature) party. Eutyches, at- 
tacked by Theodoret, was deposed by a synod The 
at Constantinople (448), which declared that Monophysite 
Christ after His incarnation consisted of two controver8y ‘ 
natures in one substance and one person. This belief was 
approved by Leo I., bishop of home (440 161). A Council 
held at Ephesus in 449 was so turbulent as to be called 
“ the Synod of Bobbers ” ; it absolved Eutyches The “ Robber 
on his repeating the Nicene Creed, and deposed synod.” 
and excommunicated Theodoret and even Leo, its decrees 
being ratified by the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian. 
After further intrigues, the fourth oecumenical Council was 
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held at Chalcedon, opposite to Constantinople, in 451, and 
The Council was attended by about 600 Eastern bishops, 
or chaicedon. anc j by two delegates sent by Leo of Rome. The 
proceedings of the “Robber Synod” were annulled, Dios- 
curus and Eutyches were banished, and the Nicene Creed 
was adopted, with an addition which acknowledged Christ 
“in two natures, without confusion, without severance, and 
without division.” Finally, the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople was declared to rank second to the Bishop of Rome, 
but with equal rights. Leo, however, claimed supremacy 
for the See of Rome, in virtue of St. Peter, its alleged 
founder. 

The Chalcedon declaration was at once impugned widely, 
and its opponents, who maintained the oneness of Christ’s 
nature, though acknowledging that it was composite, were 
known as Monophysites. They proclaimed that 
Monophysite “ God has been crucified,” and altered the 
proceedings. c a tholic Sanctus to this form: “Holy God! 
Holy Almighty! Holy Immortal ! who hast been crucified 
for us, have mercy upon us!” New commotions and 
divisions arose ; an attempted compromise by the emperor 
Zeno, tacitly giving up the Chalcedon declaration, failed ; 
and fresh division of parties arose. Meanwhile the Arian 
Theodoric Th e °doric, the great Gothic king of Italy, had 
proclaimed the tolerance of all religious rites, 
and asserted that “ we cannot impose religion by com- 
mand, since no one can be made to believe against his 
will.” 

Justinian, who came to the throne of Constantinople 
in 527, aimed at restoring the glories of Church as well 
as Empire, reclaiming heretics, and settling the 
Justinian. 0rt j 10( j 0X doctrines. He rebuilt the church of 
St. Sophia, and again rebuilt its dome after an earthquake 
in 557 ; for its service lie appointed sixty priests, one 
hundred deacons, forty deaconesses, and other officials in 
proportion. 

The decrees of the four general councils were made part 
Fifthgeneraiof the imperial laws. Justinian condemned the 

Council. Nestorian Theodore of Mopsuestia and the 
writings of Theodoret against Cyril, in the decree of the 
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11 Three Articles,” which ultimately led to the summoning 
of the fifth general Council at Constantinople in 553, with 
no Western representatives ; but its most important result 
was to assert the independence of the Eastern empire and 
Church of the bishop or Pope of Rome. The Monophysites 
were not reconciled to the Catholics ; but when Justin II. 
(565-578) issued an edict of toleration, the party gradually 
died out within the empire, though it remained active 
beyond the empire in the Coptic, Syriac, and Armenian 
Churches. 

The Monothelite (one will) controversy in the next cen- 
tury turned on another subtle attempt to define the nature 
of Christ. Sergius, Patriarch of Constantinople, The 

and Theodore, an Arabian bishop, put forward Monotllellt e 8 * 
the view that in Christ there was but one will, and one 
life-giving operation, the Divine, controlling the human. 
In 649 Martin I., Pope from 649 to 655, held a council, at 
which the doctrine of two natural wills and operations, 
the Divine and the human, in Christ was declared ; and 
at the sixth general Council, held at Constanti-sixth general 
nople in 680-1 — the last recognised as such by Council, 
all Christendom — the Monothelite doctrine was condemned, 
and the doctrine of two wills was finally affirmed. 
11 These two natural wills are not contrary, but the human 
follows the Divine and Almighty will, not resisting or 
opposing it, but rather being subject to it.” At the same 
time the Pope Honorius I. (625-40) was condemned for 
his declaration in favour of one will. 

Of the Monophysite Churches still existing, the Jacobite 
is the least numerous. It accepts the decrees of the 
“ Robber Synod ” of Ephesus, and rejects the The Syrian 
Chalcedon declaration. It is scattered over Jacobites. 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Babylonia, numbering fewer than 
250,000 members. It was founded by Jacobus Baradseus 
of Telia, consecrated bishop in 541 or 543, and thencefor- 
ward an active propagator of Monophysite doctrines for 
forty years. The head of the Church, called Patriarch 
of Antioch, lives at Diarbekir. The members and indeed 
the clergy are as a rule very illiterate and ignorant. 
Many Jacobites have in recent years entered into the 
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Roman Catholic communion, under patriarchs at Aleppo 
and Damascus, and these have improved greatly in educa- 
tion and religious knowledge. 



ABYSSINIAN TABOT, OR AUIL. 


The Copts of Egypt are very closely connected with the 
The Co ts. S y rian Jacobites, dating the origin of their 
e op monophysite faith from Baradams. They have 
now about 130 churches and monasteries. They have a 
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patriarch, bishops, arch-priests, deacons, and monks. They 
practise circumcision at the age of eight years. They 
are but a remnant of the ancient Coptic Church, having 
undergone very severe persecution from their Moslem 
conquerors, and many having embraced Islam. As early 
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as the time of Pachomius, the Psalms and other Scripture 
boohs were translated into Coptic ; and a large portion of 
the Bible, several apocryphal gospels, gnostic works, ho- 
milies, martyrologies, etc., exist in that language. 

The Abyssinian Church was iounded by Pvumentius, 
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a Tyrian merchant, ordained by Athanasius in 327, and 
The Abyiain- afterwards first Bishop of Axum, in Abyssinia, 
lan Church. Perhaps owing to the long residence of Jews in 
Abyssinia, Christianity is there more mingled with Judaic 
elements than anywhere else. Circumcision of male in- 
fants, as well as infant baptism, is practised ; the Jewish 
Sabbath is kept in addition to Sunday ; a great annual 
festival is kept, when the whole nation is re-baptised; 
and pork and other “ unclean ” food is strictly abstained 
from. 

The Abyssinian Christians are zealous for the Mono- 
physite doctrine. They revere saints, religious pictures, 
and the cross, but not the crucifix or images. The com- 
mon people are very ignorant, and their religious notions 
are almost entirely superstitious, and their morals are 
little influenced by Christianity. Yet religious contro- 
versy is rife among them, and it is said that there are 
something like seventy different opinions held in Ab3'ssinia 
respecting the union of the two natures in Christ. The 
churches in the province of Tigre are square buildings, 
while in Lasta and Amhara they are circular. Men and 
women enter by separate doors. There is an outer court 
formed by the projecting eaves of the roof, and supported 
by posts outside the mam wall ; in this the congregation 
meet to sing psalms. There is a chamber on the north- 
west termed the “ house of bread,” in which the priests 
make the bread and wine for the sacrament. There is 
a second court decorated with paintings of the Virgin 
and saints, and Scripture scenes ; and an inner court, to 
the east, which only the priests may enter, containing 
the ark, usually of four upright wooden posts, with a shelf 
midway, on which one or more volumes of the Bible, and 
crosses and censers are kept, and a stone slab at the bot- 
tom, carved with mystic lines, and inscribed with the name 
of the patron saint of the church. The ark is kept screened 
from view by a curtain, and it is specially reverenced. 
Bells are not used, but the congregation is summoned by 
two pieces of stone hung in the churchyard being knocked 
together. 

The Abyssinian “ Abuna,” or chief bishop, is appointed 
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and consecrated by the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria. 
He must be celibate, though the priests generally are 
married. The numerous monasteries and churches have 
valuable endowments; and the priests also receive large 
gifts and fees lor the numerous offices they perform in 
relation to almost every department of life. They are 
on the whole unlearned, and do not allow the people to 
read the Gospel for themselves, but confine them to the 
Psalms. Funerals are celebrated with much religious 
pomp. The whole of the Psalms are recited ; the funeral 
procession halts seven times on its way to the church- 
yard, when incense is burned and prayers are offered ; 
and prayers for the dead are repeated frequently within 
forty days after burial. Anniversary memorial services 
are obligatory, and are gon6 through with a dummy figure 
on a bier. Altogether the Abyssinian Church is one of 
the most degraded forms into which Christianity has 
degenerated. 

The Armenian Church was founded by Gregory “ the 
Illuminator,” prince of the reigning family of Armenia, 
at the end of the third century. His successors The Arme- 
took the title of Patriarch, and later of Catho- 111811 Church, 
licos. The Bible was translated into Armenian in the 
first half of the fifth century, and does not follow any 
known text of the Septuagmt or the New Testament. 
Armenian bishops took pait m several of the Church 
Councils. Being unrepresented at the Council of Chal- 
cedon (451), the Armenian Church never accepted its 
decisions, and in 491 their Patriarch annulled them. 
From this point the Armenian gradually lost touch with 
the orthodox Church, though they in later times denied 
that they held the Eutychian doctrine. Their bishops, 
however, attended the 5th, fith, and 7th general Councils. 
In the fifteenth century the entrance of Jesuits into 
Armenia, who made many converts, occasioned much 
dissension. The Catholic Armenians became a distinct 
community at the end of the sixteenth century. 

The Armenian Church now receives protec- 
tion from the Czar of Russia, and its doctrines 
are almost identical with those of t he Greek Church, deny- 
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ing the special doctrines of the Roman Catholics. They 
have the seven sacraments : (1) baptism by immersion, 
with anointing with holy oil, followed by the eucliarist ; 
(2) confirmation, at once after baptism ; (3) the eucliarist 
administered in both kinds to all, without mixture of 
water with the wine ; (4) penance — confession with fast- 
ing; (B) ordination by anointing with holy oil; ((>) marriage ; 
(7) extreme unction — the anointing being only for priests, 
while others only have prayers said over them. The lit- 
urgy, of very early origin, contains the Nicene Creed 
with a damnatory clause, and prayers of John Chrysostom 
and Basil. The dead are prayed for, though the Church 
does not believe in purgatory nor grant indulgences. Be- 
sides Sundays and the usual holy clay r s of the Eastern 
Church, the Armenians observe ten national saints’ days. 
They keep Christmas on the Gth of January. The priest- 
hood, strangely enough in a Christian Church, is here- 
ditary ; during the lifetime of the father or grandfather, 
the heir of a priestly family may follow a secular call- 
ing, leaving it at the death of the priest lie is heir to. 
But he may only marry before, not after ordination. 
Only the monks, called black clergy, can obtain the 
higher offices. The four Armenian patriarchs have their 
seats at Constantinople, Jerusalem, Sis (Nisibis) in Cilicia, 
and Etchmiazin, near Mount Ararat. The Church is en- 
tirely maintained by voluntary offerings of the people. 

The Maronites, of Lebanon, numbering a quarter of a 
million, originated more especially from the Monothelite 
The development of the “one nature ” controversy. 

MaroniteB. The name is derived from Maro, a fourtli-cen- 
tury saint, to whom a great monastery in the valley of 
the Orontes was dedicated, presided over in the latter 
part of the seventh century by another John Maro. His 
preaching and zeal diffused Monothelite doctrines through- 
out the Lebanon district, in which many Christian refu- 
gees from the Mahommedans gathered together. In the 
latter part of the twelfth century the Maronites were for 
the most part reconciled with Rome, but they retain Ihcir 
own Syriac ritual, communion in both kinds, and married 
priests. They have a large number of monasteries and 
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convents. The people are very superstitious, and have 
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cruelly in 1860. The College founded at Rome for the 
education of Maronites has produced a remarkable family 
of Oriental scholars, the Assemanni. A small remnant ot 
the Maronites still reject communion with Rome. 

In the West the Goths, Vandals, and other Teutonic 
peoples had accepted Christianity to an extent which 
Christian pro- was con siderably softening their ferocitj', and 
gress among making possible their union with the Latin 
Gotiui, etc. nations. Retaining many of their old super- 
stitions, often accepting Christianity merely at the bid- 
ding of their princes, and professing Arianism for the 
same reason, they persecuted and plundered the Catholics 
wherever they went. Belisarius (531), the great general 
of Justinian, in turn destroyed the Arian Vandals, es- 
pecially in Africa. 

Clovis, king of the Franks, was baptised in 496 by 
Bishop Remigius (died 533), at Rheims, and took the 
conversion Catholic side. Being at this time the only 

of cioviB. Catholic monarch, all other Christian sovereigns 
being Arians or Monophysites, his successors on the Frank- 
ish and afterwards on the French throne received the 
title of Eldest Son of the Church. Clovis was not much 
less scrupulous in serving the ends of the Church than 
he had been before his conversion, but thought to atone 
for crimes by liberal gifts to churches and monasteries. 
He died in 511, the year in which the lirst Frankish 
Church Council met at Orleans. But the purity of re- 
ligion degenerated greatly in the Frankish kingdom. In- 
credible miracles were alleged, superstitious and showy 
worship increased, while crime did not diminish. 

Meanwhile the Popes of Rome, at first oppressed by 
the power of the Exarchs of Ravenna, who now acted 

increased as imperial viceroys in Italy, wen; raising their 
power of the pretensions and consolidating their power, be- 

Popes. 1U g the only strong authority left in Rome it- 
self. Innocent I. (400-417) asserted jurisdiction over 
Eastern Illyricum, and claimed that all the Western 
Church should conform its usages to those of Rome. 
Zosimus (417-8), Boniface I. (418-423), and Ctdcstme I. 
(423-432), still further advanced their claims; but Leo I., 
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Emperor Valentinian III. a law which declared the Bishop 
of Rome ruler of* the whole Church (445). At the Council 
of Clialcedon his legates took equal presidency with the 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and in other ways he paved 
the way for the most advanced claims ot medieval Popes. 

During the Gothic rule over Italv, the Popes became 
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more evidently tlie pivot of the Catholic Church. Theo- 
doric, called upon to decide between rival Popes, Symma- 
chus and Laurentius, decided for the former ; and when 
moral charges were brought against Symmachus, sum- 
moned a Council of Italian bishops in 501 or 503, which 
acquitted Symmachus, because of difficulties which “ must 
be left to the Divine judgment.” Ennodius, afterwards 
Bishop of Pavia, in a Defence of the Council, developed 
The Pope fh 0 principle that the successor of St. Peter 
above human was above human judgment, and only respon- 
judgment g^le q 0( j . an( j this view was adopted by 
the sixth Roman Council, held by Symmachus. Tlie papal 
elections, with their intrigues, bribery, and strife, gave 
little countenance to the idea of human perfection sur- 
rounding the papacy. The Popes became dependent upon 
Relations ^ 1C Emperors for their confirmation in power, 
with the in return for which the Popes received now 
Emperora temporal privileges. The papal ascendency 
was maintained by appeals from all quarters, answered 
by “decretal epistles,” given as from apostolical tradition, 
and asserted as being of universal authority. These 
epistles, together with the decisions of the Councils of the 
Church, were collected about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury by Dionysius Exiguus, forming a standard text of 
Church law. Dionysius also framed the new cycle for 
the dates of Easter, adopted at Rome in 525, and settled 
the system of dating from the Christian era, which he 
placed four or five years too late. The most important 
events in Christian history at the end of the sixth century 
are the renunciation of Arianism by the Spanish Church 
at the Council of Toledo in 589, the election of Gregory 
the Great as Pope in 590, the mission of Augustine to 
Britain in 590, and the baptism of Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, in 597. But these events usher in the dawn of 
the medieval period, contemporary with the rise of Mo- 
hammedanism. 

There are a multitude of interesting details about the 
development of Church order, government, and practice, 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, which we must pass 
lightly over. The tonsure, a shaving of more or less* 
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of tlie crown of tlio head, was commonly adopted by the 
clergy in the sixth century. Schools of divinity Development 
arose at Alexandria, Antioch, Edessa, and other° f clericalism, 
great centres, as well as in important monasteries. Bishops 
alone ordained ministers, and largely appointed them to 
tlieir churches. Lay patronage, however, was granted by 
Justinian to founders of churches in 541. Celibacy of the 
clergy became common; though not required by any 
general Council, there was a growing assumption that 
no man could marry after becoming a deacon. Abuses 
soon aroso which had to bo corrected by special laws. 
Unfortunately, monasticism itself, with its strict profes- 
sions, had a prejudicial influence on general Christian 
morality, it being thought that it was not necessary for 
ordinary people to aim at the correct conduct required of 
a monk. As the Church grew in State favour, it became 
infected by the worldliness of courts, and increased the 
pomp of its worship and tho’dignity of its surroundings, 
while too often showing glaring imperfections and im- 
purity in conduct. 

Monasteries naturally became the refuge of those who 
sought purity. The person of monks impressed the Goths 
and Teutons, who endowed monasteries in com- Monaatlc ^ 
punction for their sins, and from fear or venera- ona8 0 a 
tion held monastic buildings and revenues as well as 
monks sacred from spoliation and injury. Yet even in 
the monastic life degeneracy crept in ; and when St. Bene- 
dict (born in 48U near Nursia, in Italy) began his xe- 
markable career, there was much need of reform. In 
early youth I 10 became an ascetic, and his piety gtBenedlct 
grew famous and was associated with many 
wonders and reputed miracles. Resorted to by many 
desiring instruction, Benedict founded twelve monasteries 
of twelve monks each in the hills forty miles east of Rome. 
Driven by envy to leave this locality, Benedict in 528 
founded the monastery of Monte Cassino, which became 
the most famous and powerful in the Roman communion. 
Never ordained a priest, his influence far transcended his 
nominal position, and his system was established ail 
through Western Europe before his death, in 543. 
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Benedict was tlie first who enjoined avow of permanent 
monastic residence and discipline, marked by ceaseless 
The Benedic- striving after perfection of character and con- 
tine Order. duct, chastitj T , labour, poverty, great moderation 
in food, and entire obedience to t lie abbot, the superior of 
the monastery. The giving up of all private property to 
the monastery formed a nucleus of corporate property, 
which rapidly increased, and enabled the Order to be hos- 
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pitable to strangers and the poor, and to set on foot many 
works of mercy as well as ecclesiastical and literary en- 
terprise. The education of the young by the monks was 
made very important. Benedict had the judgment to allow 
in his 11 Rule ” for different modes of life suitable for 
.different climates, races, and circumstances. Episcopal 
supervision and the abbot’s rule being granted, all the 
monks were held equal, and they chose their own abbots. 
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The monasteries were so planned that every necessity of 
life could be provided for within its walls, and no monk 
might quit the building except by special leave. Vanity 
was checked by forbidding a monk to do any work in 
which lie showed a tendency to pride himself on his skill. 

Within three centuries there were scarcely any monks 
m Western Europe who had not adopted the Benedictine 
rule. They were not organised as a body corporate, but 
gradually individual monastoriesformed societies or 4i con- 
gregations, ” of which there were at one time more than 
150, in addition to the monasteries remaining indepen- 
dent. Fifty Benedictine monks have become popes, the 
first being Gregory the Great (5iH>-604). In the llth 
century it was reputed that there had been 37,000 Bene- 
dictine monasteries, and in the fifteenth there were 15,000. 
After the Reformation they were reduced to 5,000, and 
now do not number more than about 800. The congre- 
gations of Benedictines differ in many respects from one 
another, being only united by the essential vows of the 
order. I 11 Protestant and heathen countries their princi- 
pal activity is missionary. 

The temples of the old gods did not furnish the models 
for the new Christian churches, one reason perhaps being 
that their small and dark inner sanctuaries were BaBincan 
ill-adapted to the public nature of Christian churches, 
rites. The Roman law courts and business places known 
as Basil icas, open from end to end, were more suitable, 
and were either actually given to the Church by Con- 
stantine. or w r ere taken as the models of new buildings. 
We cannot give details, but the general style of these 
churches is seen in the figures we give of St. Paul’s out- 
side the walls at Rome and St. Apollinaris in Classe at 
Ravenna. The apse, the semicircular recess at the upper 
end 111 which the judges’ and officials’ chairs were set, was 
used lor the bishop's and priests’ seats and the Lord’s 
table. It was known as the sanctuary or presbytery, and 
its wall was often covered with mosaic pictures of sacred 
subjects. The “Lord's table’’ was already in the fourth 
century termed “ the place of sacrifice,” translated by 
Jerome “altar,” wood being gradually replaced by stone 
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in its construction, and tlio space beneath it being often 
used to receive the relics of the saint or martyr to whom 
the church was dedicated. Raised on steps, enclosed by 
pillars, with veils hung between, covered with a canopy 
or baldachino, decorated with gold, silver, and precious 
stones and carvings, it is not surprising that the altar on 
which the mysterious consecration of the elements of the 
Eucharist was performed, was specially venerated, and 
that the laity w r ere kept at a distance from it by rails. 
The part next to it, the choir, had a raised floor, was set 
apart for the readers and choir, and included the desk or 
Memorial pulpit. Memorial churches, on the model of 
churches. Roman circular tombs, were circular or poly- 
gonal, often domed, and from these the Byzantine type of 
architecture developed, of which the beautiful church 
Consecration. ( now .mosque) of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople is the finest representative 1 . All churches 
were specially consecrated to divine service*; and the 
possession of relics of some saint was early held of primary 
importance. The consecration service, at first simple, 
ReUcs. became a complex one, with special ritual, and 
it was essential that the Eucharist, consecrated 
by the bishop, should be placed with other relics in a 
chest. The sacredness of churches was further assured 
by forbidding arms to be worn in them ; hence they 
became places of asylum from violence; but ordinary 
criminals, Jews, slaves, and other special classes were 
excluded from its protection. The loss of the relics took 
away the sacredness of the building. 

Crosses, carved and sculptured in various forms, wore 
conspicuous ornaments of churches, and, as the material 
Crosses and symbol of redemption, became venerated and 
crucifixes, even worshipped as having some mystic virtue ; 
and in obedience to the same tendency to believe in 
charms, the sign of the cross was often made in order 
to preserve from danger. The Emperor Julian sneered 
at the Christians for reverencing the cross, and in the 
sixth to the eighth centuries numerous Christian writers 
defended its adoration, and adduced marvellous narratives 
to show the benefit of so doing. In fact, forms of service 
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for the adoration of the cross are to be found in ancient 
liturgies, both Roman and Greek. With the figure of 
Christ crucified added, the cross became a crucifix, though 
in the beginning purely symbolical and not realistic in 
its representation. At first the type of the “Lamb of 
God” was used, and the crucifix was only ordained to be 
set up in churches at the Council of Constantinople in 
GDI. Even before the fourth century pictures had come 
into use in churches ; but separate pictures and pictureB and 
images of Christ and sacred personages, at first images, 
regarded as contravening the second commandment, in 
the fifth and sixth centuries were commonly set up, 
especially those of the mother of Jesus with her infant 
son. Leontius, bishop of Neapolis in Cyprus, thus de- 
fended image-worship in the latter part of the sixth 
century : “ 1, worshipping the image of God, do not wor- 
ship the material wood and colours ; God forbid ; but 
laying hold of the lifeless representation of Christ, I seem 
to myself to lay hold of and to worship Christ through 
it.” 

We have already recounted the controversies about the 
veneration of Mary as “ Mother of God,” which developed 
a tendency to think of her on the same level worship of 
as Jesus Himself; and it was a Monophysite the Virgin. 
Patriarch who first placed her name in all the prayers 
of his liturgy. In Justinian's reign she was invoked for 
the prosperity of the State ; and the tendency to pray 
for the aid of a female mediator, which had been strong 
in the Greek and Roman religions, was transferred to the 
Virgin Mary. The surviving feeling for the old religion, 
too, welcomed the veneration of saints and martyrs in 
the place of the deified heroes; and prayers and vows 
to them became common. Relics were manufactured to 
meet the demand, as well as stories of spurious miracles ; 
and marvellous biographies of saints, some with a founda- 
tion of fact, others entirely fictitious, were written and 
circulated. The title of “saint,” at first and of ^ Balnt& 
right belonging to every Christian, as separated 
from a worldly life, was gradually confined exclusively to 
those who were conspicuous for their holy life or martyr’s 
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death. Names were inscribed in the roll of saints, and 
read out as deserving of commemoration, by authority of 
the bishop, and later of the metropolitan, synod, or even 
Emperor. Days were set apart for commemorating them, 
often the anniversaries of their martyrdom, and thus 
ecclesiastical calendars came into use. 

Holy places also grew into reverence, beginning with 
the scenes of Christ's life and death. Constantine’s build- 
pucrimairea. ^ le Church of the Holy Sepulchre, aud 

the L ' finding of the truo cross” by his mother 
Helena powerfully stimulated the idea of pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. Fragments of the supposed true cross wcte 
spread throughout Christendom, and were venerated as 
most sacred relics. 

There were not wanting opponents of the new practices 
of monasticism, invocation of saints, worship of relics 
Opposition anc * images, etc. ; but their voices were ovor- 
to new powered by the strength of the supporters of 
practices. t ] ie tendency of the times. Aerius, an Armenian 
(fourth and fifth centuries), Helvidius, Jovinian and 
Jovinian. ^g^dius in the Western Church are the 
most notable of these early Protestants. The 
three latter were all violently attacked by Jerome, who 
was very indignant at the success of Jovinian at Home*, 
who taught that all baptised Christians, if their conduct 
was consistent with their professions, were equal in Chris- 
tian privileges, and that neither celibacy nor monasticism 
placed them on a special pedestal. Jovinian was excom- 
municated and banished from Rome about 390; and he 
Vigiiantius a PP ears f° have died before 40G. Yigilantius, 
’ born just north of the Pyrenees, became ac- 
quainted with Jerome in his house at Bethlehem, and 
excited his ire by his opposition to the worship of departed 
saints and their relics. Vigiiantius thought it was bettor 
for a man to seek objects of charity around his own home, 
rather than give Ins property entirely to the poor or to 
the monks. The strength of Jerome’s antagonism is a 
measure of the difficulty such a teacher had in getting 
heard by those who were most influential in the Church ; 
and Vigiiantius and his fellows were doomed to failure. 
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The creeds of* the Church were practically settled in 
this period. The Nicene Creed, though mainly deter- 
mined as we have already related, was based ^(^ 0*8 
on an ancient baptismal creed found in the 
“Apostolical Constitutions,” and it was as a baptismal 
creed that it continued to be used before it was inserted in 
any liturgy. In 511 Timotheus, bishop of Constantinople, 
ordered that it should be recited at every congregation ; 
and about this time it was inserted in the principal Eastern 
liturgies. The Council of Toledo in 58^ ordered that it 
should be recited before the Lord’s Prayer in the liturgy. 

The Apostles’ Creed, often regarded as the oldest, from 
its name, was only adopted as a written creed, in the 
Western Church, later than the Nicene. It no doubt 
represents a very early baptismal creed, having various* 
versions, which do not appear to have been early put into 
writing. 

The Athanasian Creed, which is rather an argumentative 
and declaratory psalm, declaring the necessity of holding 
the Catholic faith as essential to salvation, was never a 
baptismal creed, nor was it the product of a Council. It 
is of Western though unknown origin, probably in the 
fifth century ; it is first met with in the Gaulish Church, 
where its use spread into the whole Latin Church and 
part of the Greek. In G76 we find it required of every 
cleric that he should assent to this creed, at the Council 
of Cressy (Christiacum). 

No fewer than a hundred ancient liturgies are known, 
the majority belonging to the Eastern Churches, centring 
round the metropolitan Churches of Jerusalem, Eastern 
Antioch, Alexandria, Constantinople, Ephesus, burgles, 
and Rome. There are none which ascend to the apostolic 
age, though ascribed to apostles or evangelists, such as 
St. James or St. Mark ; but they mostly took written 
form in the fourth to the sixth centuries. The Liturgy 
of St. Clement, probably the oldest, dates from the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. It is given in the “Apos- 
tolical Constitutions,” and contains distinct services for 
catechumens and full members, very simple services, 
without even the Lord’s Praj er, any creed, or the mention 
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of saints’ names. The Liturgy of St. James is the oldest 
of those proceeding from Jerusalem, and arose in the 
fourth century ; it includes the Nicene Creed, with the 
terms Homoousios and Theotokos, and with commemora- 
tion of the mother of God and all saints, “that we through 
their prayers and intercessions may obtain mercy.” From 
this were developed the liturgies named after St. Basil 
and St. Chrysostom — the latter, not originally associated 
with his name, being still regularly used in the Sunday 
services of the Greek Church, while that of St. Basil, a 
longer form, is reserved for Lent and some special occa- 
sions. A free translation into Syriac from the Liturgy 
of St. James is still used in various forms, in the mono- 
physite Eastern Churches. The Liturgy of St. Mark 
(Alexandrian), used in Egypt till the twelfth century, 
contains the Nicene Creed as enlarged at Constantinople, 
and is probably derived from the Liturgy of Cyril. The 
Liturgy of Edessa, also termed that of Thaddseus, origin- 
ated with and is used by the Nestorians. 

The Western liturgies include the Ephesian forms, con- 
nected with the name of St. John, and used in the early 
western Churches of Spain, Gaul, and Britain; the 
Liturgies. Liturgy of St. Ambrose, still used in the diocese 
of Milan, and containing many of Ambrose’s compositions, 
as well as others by Simplicius, his successor ; and the 
Roman, or Petrine. The latter is very ancient in its 
leading features, but extant copies are not found of earlier 
date than the 461. The whole liturgy constitutes the 
Missal. The edition ascribed to Pope Gregory the Great, 
modified more than once, obtained precedence over every 
other, and was adopted by the Council of Trent. 

We have thus traced the Church through the early 
stages of conflict, and its establishment as part of the 
Roman imperial system, to its gradual elevation above 
the civil power. We are now at the dawn of the medieval 
period, terminated by the Reformation. The greatest 
facts of this period are the final separation between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the encroachments of 
Mohammedanism, and the evangelisation of the heathen 
peoples of Europe. 
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C&ristiamtp to tfte Separation bettoeen Cast 
a no saaest. 

(seventh to tenth centuries.) 

Pope Gregory L — Mission of Angus tine to England— The early British 
Church— St. Patrick— St. Columba— Independent spirit of Celtic Church 
— Columban and St Gall -St Boniface, the ApoBtle of Germany— Char- 
lemagne and the Papacy— The Holy Roman Empire— Alcuin— The Eastern 
Church— The Controversy about Images -John of Damascus- Seventh 
(Ecumenical Council— The Caroline Books against Images— Council of 
Frankfort— Leo the Armenian— Theodore the Studite— The Empress 
Theodora— Photlus and Ignatius — Eighth Council (Roman)— Eighth 
Council (Greek)— Last disputes between East and West— Adoptlonism— 
The Isldorian Decretals— The Real Presence— Paschasius— Ratramn— 
John ScotUB— Predestination— Gottschalk— Scotus on •• Predestination ” 
— Hlncmar— Council of Quiercy— Christianity in North and East Europe 
— Anskar-Olaf— Cyril and Methodius— Vladimir— St. Stephen of Hun- 
gary— the Wends, Lithuanians, and Pomeranians. 

T HE chief doctrines of the Christian Church being 
settled, and the ground plan of its organisation being 
complete, it enters upon its tk middle age,” lasting till the 
Reformation, and marked in the central point by the 
final separation of the Eastern from the Western pope 
Church. The great period of the Papacy begins Gregory l 
with the remarkable Pope Gregory I., the Great. Bom 
at Romo in 540, he was elected Pope in 590, when assaults 
of liereiics, corruptions of members, otc., had greatly 
weakened tho Church. In his own words the Church 
was “ an old and shattered ship, admitting the waters 
on all sides, its timbers rotten, and shaken by daily 
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storms.” He literally reorganised the Church, re-arranged 
the liturgy, established the Gregorian form of chanting, 
and asserted the supremacy of Rome throughout the West 
and in Africa. While recognising the Patriarchs of Alex- 
andria and Antioch as his equals, he strictly objected to 
the Patriarch of Constantinople calling himself oecumeni- 
cal bishop, and also renounced the title lor himself; yet 
at the sixth general council, 681, the title was granted 



to the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, was 
claimed by the then 
Pope, and usually 
taken by succeeding 
Popes. 

On the whole, 
Gregory was toler- 
ant towardslicretics, 
and succeeded in 
reconcil in g several 
Arian Churches by 
emphasising the 
first four councils 
and reckoning the 
fifth as less impor- 
tant. He was, how- 
ever, zealous against 
the Donatists and 
in uprooting the re- 
mains of heathen- 
ism. He was a 
strong support, er of 


monasticism, and 
his “Pastoral Rule” long guided the Western bishops. His 
Mission of 850 letters show remarkable practical wisdom. 
Augustine Before his death, in 604, he had heard of the 
to England. success 0 f the mission to England on which 
he had despatched Augustine in 596. Ethelbert, king 
of Kent, was baptised at Canterbury on Whitsunday, 
597, followed by many of his subjects. Augustine became 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and metropolitan of Eng- 
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land, and the old British church near Ethelberfc’s palace 
was his cathedral. Augustine also founded the Bene- 
dictine Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, at Canterbury, 
afterwards more famous under the name of Augustine 
himself. 

Long before the Anglo-Saxon invasion, Christianity had 
been widely diffused in Great Britain, probably from 
Gaul ; and we find it recorded on undoubted The early 
authority, that three British bishops, Eborius British 
of York, Restitutus of London, and Adelfius ChurclL 
of Caerleon, attended the Council of Arles in 314, and 
others were present at the Council of Sardica in 347, and 
of Ariminum in 360 ; and after this time various notable 
churchmen, such as St. John Chrysostom and St. Jerome, 
refer to the British Church. We have already mentioned 
that the originator of the Pelagian heresy was a British 
Christian, and bishops from Gaul visited Britain in 429 
and 447 to counteract his influence, and to spread the 
gospel among the native Britons, now being deserted by 
the Roman legions. Gaulish monks from the great abbey 
founded by St. Martin of Tours at Marmoutier, preached 
the monastic life in Cornwall, Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. 

Christianity was introduced into Ireland in the latter 
part of the fifth century by Patricius, or Patrick, a Briton 
born near Dumbarton, in Scotland, of Christian gt 
parentage. In Ireland the tribe became the 
unit of ecclesiastical life. In fact, the chief became a 
sort of abbot, and the converted tribesmen and women 
devoted themselves to fasting and prayer, and often to 
celibacy. The chiefship and abbacy went together by 
hereditary descent. It is remarkable how the monastic 
life took hold of the Celts, who were so much in love with 
it that they went far and wide to propagate it, visiting 
many parts of Britain, and leaving their mark from 
Naples to Iceland, and extending as far as Franconia and 
Cariuthia. St. Columba (521-597), a native of st ColumbJL 
Donegal, of Irish blood royal, founded monas- 
teries and churches in Ireland, and in 503 went to Scot- 
land to convert the Piets, lie received a grant, of tlio 

T 
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island of Iona in 563, and there set up the famous church 
and monastery which for 150 years was the head of the 
national Church of Scotland. His Church, established at 
first outside the influence of Home, became opposed to the 
Roman Church in several points, such as the date of 
keeping Easter, a matter held to be of great importance, 
and refused to yield obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
The abbot of Iona, though usually only a presbyter, 
exercised the authority as of a pope over the numerous 
bishops under his jurisdiction. 

Scotland, Ireland, and Wales produced numerous saints 
in the seventh and eighth centuries, and they converted a 
considerable portion of England which had not yet been 
reached directly from Rome. The monks of the Celtic 
Church are credited with having been better missionaries 
than parish priests, and their Church gradually waned 
before the more systematic efforts of the Roman emis- 
independent saries. In the seventh century the Irish ac- 

■pirit of cepted the Roman date for Easter, followed by 
Celtic Church.^ t} 10 middle of the eighth. The 

monasteries of the Celtic foundations long kept up their 
independence of diocesan bishops ; but in the eleventh 
century their subjection was finally accomplished. The 
interesting details of medieval English Church history 
must be sought in more extended works, especially the 
conflicts of the temporal with the ecclesiastical power, 
and of England with Rome; but England did not in 
these times do anything in development of the main 
features of Christianity. 

Meanwhile the Scoto-Irish monks were represented on 
the Continent by such men as Columban, who established 

Coiumban monasteries under strict rule in the Vosges, 
and st Gail, maintaining his independence of the Pope ; he 
afterwards travelled widely in Europe, dying in 615. His 
disciples also founded monasteries, the most famous being 
that of St. Gall in Switzerland. Other British mission- 
aries evangelised Frisia in the seventh and eighth 
centuries. 

The greatest missionary sent out from England in 
Anglo-Saxon times was Winfrid, afterwards known as 
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St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany (680-755), st Boniface, 
born at Crediton in Devonshire. In 716 he the apostle’ 
began to preach in Frisia, and in 718 received 01 Germany- 
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authority from Pope Gregory II. to preach to all the 
German tribes. This he did with great success, destroy- 
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ing objects of heathen worship, and founding churches 
and monasteries. Gregory III. in 732 made him arch- 
bishop and primate of Germany. After the great victory 
of Charles Martel over the Saracens in 732, that monarch 
seized church treasures and possessions to reward his 
followers ; and the imperf action of the hold which Rome 
had on the Frankish Church, as well as the numerous 
disorders that were prevalent, induced Pope Zacharias in 
741 to commit to Boniface the task of reforming it. He 
secured the assent and authority of the State for his 
reforms, but was not able to enforce the obedience of the 
Frankish bishops to metropolitans or to the Pope. The 
Scoto-Irish preachers, too, gave him much trouble; and 
we leani that, in addition to their rejection of Roman 
obedience, they discountenanced saint and relic worship, 
and pilgrimages. He is said to have crowned Pepm 
King of the Franks in 7J2 ; but this is doubtful. On June 
Bth, 755, his tent at Dokkum in West Friesland was 
surrounded by armed pagans, who massacred the whole 
party of fifty-two, Boniface having forbidden resistance. 

The connection of the Frankish kingdom with the 
Papacy had in 754 been strengthened by Pepin’s accept- 
Chartemagne* 11 S coronation at the hands of Pope Stephen 
and the II., who in 755 received from that king the 
Papacy. f amous Donation of Pepin , conquered from As- 
tulfus, king of the Lombards, and constituting the begin- 
ning of the Papal States. Karl the Great (Charlemagne) 
in 774 extended the Donation to correspond with the 
old Exarchate of Ravenna, and at his several visits to 
Rome paid the utmost respect to the See of St. Peter 
and to the Pope. Pope Leo III. on his accession (735) 
offered to Karl the allegiance of the Roman citizens, 
sending him the banner of Rome and the keys of St. 
Peter’s alleged tomb. Only a few years later (800) Karl 
was called on to pronounce judgment on serious charges 
against the Pope ; and his court declared the Pope above 
The Holy human judgment. On Christmas Day, 800, 
Roman Em- Leo crowned Karl in St. Peter’s, and did 
plre - homage to him as Emperor of the West, thus 
renouncing all connection with Constantinople, and 
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setting up what became afterwards known as the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

From this point we shall not follow the details of 
ecclesiastical relations with the civil power, which de- 
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veloped into forms utterly alien to the spirit of Christ’s 
teaching. We can only note those points in which further 
developments were given to the constitution of the Church 
or the forms and appurtenances of religious observance or 
creeds. 
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Karl successively forced Christianity on the Saxons, 
the Frisians, the Bavarians, the Avars of Pannonia, and 
Aicuin Bohemians ; and missionaries followed in 

the wake of the conquerors. Aicuin, an English- 
man, directed these latter efforts. Karl did much to 
spread education and reform religious administration 
according to the Roman s 3 T stem. He built among others 
the cathedral of Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), where he died 
in 811. 

Meanwhile, in the East, Mohammedanism had been 
making rapid progress, and winning from Christian do- 
The Eastern minion and profession large territories. The 
Church, patriarchates of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alex- 
andria, and the bishoprics dependent on them, became 
merely nominal. In the eighth century the great con- 
ing troversy on images rose into prominence, and 
controversy the Emperor Leo III. followed his edict of 723 
about images j or the forcible baptism of Jews and Montanists 
by one forbidding the growing worship of images or 

E ictures by Christians (724), which the followers of Ma- 
omet charged against them as idolatry. The so-called 
images were mostly mosaics or pictures on a flat surface, 
sometimes appearing in relief by the arrangement of 
silver or other metals by which they were set off*; and 
image-worship in the East by no means signifies wor- 
ship of modelled or carved figures. The decree of Leo 
led to a rebellion, which was suppressed, and all images 
were then ordered to be taken down or coated over with 
planter.* 

John of Damascus, author of the u Correct Exposition 
of the Orthodox Faith,” came forward as an able defender 
John of °f images. He urged that the revelation of 
Damascus. God in the flesh in the person of Christ had 
made images lawful, in order to represent 1o those of later 
times what His disciples and hearers had seen. Images, 
he said, were for the unlearned what books were to the 
learned. Pie did not adore the matter of the images, 
but the Author of matter, who for his sake became 
material that by matter He might work out man's salva- 
tion. Images of saints were lawful as memorials. He 
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refused to acknowledge the Emperor’s right to interfere 
in the matter ; the ordering of the Church belonged to its 
pastors. Popes Gregory II. and III. similarly attacked 
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Leo, who in return transferred Greece and Illyria to the 
patriarchate of Constantinople (733). A council held at 
Constantinople in 754, but unattended by any patriarch 
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or any Western representatives, utterly condemned tlie 
use of images and pictures for religious purposes, but 
declared it lawful to invoke the Virgin and the Saints. 
The then Emperor Constantine V. substituted paintings 
of secular subjects for sacred images and pictures, and 
cruelly treated all who disobeyed his edicts. On his death 
in 775 the chief influence m the East came to Irene, wife 
of Leo IV., his successor. She was a great supporter of 
images ; and during the minority of her son, Constantine 
VI., 7SO-7D7, she proclaimed liberty of conscience. A 
Seventh general council (the seventh oecumenical and 
(Ecumenical second of Nicteai was summoned, and Pope 
Council. ^^ r i an 110 t, only recognised the newly ap- 
pointed Patriarch of Constantinople, Tarasius, but sent 
legates to the council (787;. This council declared that 
images and pictures of Christ and the Virgin, as well as 
of angels and saints, should be set up tor kissing and 
reverence, although not for true worship, which belonged 
to God alone. They were, however, to be honoured like 
the Cross, the Gospels, etc., with incense and lights, be- 
cause the honour paid to the image passed on to the 
original. There was still a strong iconoclast element 
among the clergy and laity, and especially in the army, 
A\hich had served under the iconoclast emperors. 

The Churches north of the Alps felt the decision in 
favour of images as a great blow to their efforts at up- 
The Caroline roo ^ m S the worship of the old Teutonic idols; 
books againatand Alcuin, as it is believed, wrote the famous 
lmageB * “ Caroline books ” in Karl’s name, refuting the 
arguments of the council and exposing the fallacy of 
its position. He took the strong intellectual position that 
“ those persons must have faulty memories who need to 
be reminded by an image, and cannot raise their minds 
above the material except by the aid of a created and 
material object.” These lessons, he said, cannot be taught 
by the images themselves, for the merits of the saints are 
not external and cannot be seen ; and the unlearned are 
the very class who will be drawn to pay real divine 
worship to the images. Great objection is taken to the 
adoption of opinions without apostolic warrant, which 
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were condemned by the Fathers and early councils. The 
moderate conclusion reached is, that these images should 
be permitted and not destroyed, but that their worship 
ought not to be enforced. The Council of* councilor 
Frankfort (794;, presided over by Karl, aided Frankfort, 
by Alcuin, at which German, English, and Lombard, as 
well as Frankish bishops were present, with two legates 
from Rome, condemned what is termed 1 “ the late synod 
of the Greeks,” and refused all adoration and service of 
images. Thus the path was paved for the Roman Church 
to throw in its lot completely with the new Western 
empire, and sever itself definitely from the East. 

The iconoclast controversy was once more revived by 
Leo V., the Armenian, Emperor of the East (813-820), 
who in 814 ordered a general removal of images, l © 0 the 
and seated an opponent of images in the patri- Armenian, 
arcliate of Constantinople. Theodore, head of the Studite 
monastery at Constantinople, strongly opposed Theodore the 
the Emperor, was scourged, imprisoned in a studite. 
dungeon, and threatened with death. Appealed to by 
him, Pope Paschal I. strongly supported the image- 
worshippers, and ordained priests for the Eastern Churches 
which refused the iconoclast priests. Leo V., irr return, 
persecuted the image-worshippers most rigorously, and 
in consequence lost his life by a conspiracy which seated 
Michael II. on the throne, who recalled the image-wor- 
shippers, and replaced Theodore, though forbidding dis- 
cussions and allowing each party to follow their own 
views. Finally Michael asked the aid of Louis, son of 
Karl the Great, in discouraging image-worsliippers at 
Rome (824). Yet after several fluctuations, the The Empress 
worship of images was restored in Constanti- Theodora, 
nople in 842 by the empress Theodora, mother of the 
infant. Michael III. ; and the first Sunday in Lent, the 
anniversary of the restoration, is celebrated at the present 
day in the Greek Church as the Feast of Orthodoxy. 

There was yet another controversy in the East about 
images, which led to a dispute as to two rival photiusand 
patriarchs ot* Constantinople, Photius and Ig- Ignatius, 
natius, who wore required by Pope Nicolas I. (858-807) to 
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come to Rome for a decision between them, tlie Pope 
claiming that the Roman Church was “ the head of all, 
on which all depend.” The conversion of the Bulgarians 
was complicated by the doubt about image-worship, the 
king receiving different advice from East and West. 
Finally the Latin clergy were driven out of Bulgaria, and 
a Greek archbishop was sent by the iconoclast patriarch 
Ignatius, and Bulgaria became firmly attached to the 
Greek Church. Meanwhile Photius held a council which 
anathematised Pope Nicolas ; in his letter of invitation 
he accused the men of the West of corrupting tho gospel 
with pernicious novelties, teaching a different system of 
fasting, forbidding the clergy to marry, and denying the 
right of presbyters to confirm. The greatest objection, 
however, was tlie “adulteration” of the creed with spurious 
additions, affirming that the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Son, which he called blasphemy against God the 
Father. The violence of Photius is further shown by his 
calling the Romans apostates and servants of Anti-christ. 
But later Photius was himself deposed and anathematised. 
The eighth general council, according to the Romans, held 
Eistith Constantinople in 809, at which the Pope 
Council was represented by two bishops, and at which 
(Roman). a ] s0 ^ iQ patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria were represented, again condemned tho icono- 
clasts, and finally established image-worship in the East. 
This council agreed that pictures and images were useful 
for the instruction of the people, and ought to be wor- 
shipped with the same honour as the books of the Gospel. 
The strange whirligig of Eastern affairs, however, in 878 
restored Photius once more to the patriarchate ; and while 
he requested the co-operation of Rome in another council, 
he strongly asserted his independence in that council 
Eighth (called the eighth by the Greek Church, 879) 
Council which rejected the acts of the council of 869 
(Greek). a g a i ns t Photius. A little later, communion was 
again restored between the Greek and Roman Churches. 

No other event of supreme interest marks the history 
of the Eastern Church for some centuries ; it had to make 
strenuous efforts to maintain itself against the advancing 
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power of Mahometanism. I 11 the eleventh century the 
Emperor Basil II. proposed to Pope John XVIII. Last dlflputea 
that the conflicting claims of Rome and Con- between East 
stantinople should be met by allowing to an(lWe8t - 
each patriarch the title universal or oecumenical bishop ; 
but the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael, denounced 
the heresies of the Roman Church, and especially the use 
of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, and in 1053 closed 
the Latin churches and monasteries at Constantinople, 
while Popo Leo IX. was a prisoner with the Norman 
conquerors of Naples and Sicily. In 1054 he sent legates 
to Constantinople to seek a settlement, but Michael would 
not even discuss with them, and they left Constantinople 
after laying a solemn excommunication of him on the 
altar of St. Sophia. No later efforts of reconciliation 
were successful, and from this point no inter-commu- 
nion has existed between the Roman and the Eastern 
Church. 

In the "West the controversy about images continued 
both in writing and in the discussions of councils, and 
there was considerable opposition to images within the 
Frankish Church till the end of the ninth century. 

Before proceeding to mention the chief doctrinal con- 
troversies of the medieval Church, we must briefly notice 
the Western discussion about the Sonsliip of Adoptionism. 
Christ, which was distinct in its type from the 
Eastern disputes. During the reign of Karl the Great, 
Felix, bishop of Urgel in Catalonia, taught that Christ 
was tne Son of God by adoption only, not by partaking of 
the Divine substance. After much controversy, Alcuin 
wrote a treatise against Felix, and discussed with him 
for six days in 799. Felix declared himself convinced, but 
was kept under supervision till his death in 818, when 
he left behind him a paper reasserting the principal 
points of his teaching ; but he gained few adherents. 

We cannot follow all the varying attitudes of the 
Western empire and the papacy m the ninth and tenth 
centuries, in which now one, now the other, emerged as 
temporarily supreme, nor the disastrous fall of successive 
Popes into gross immorality and arbitrary conduct. The 
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Frankish Church meanwhile kept considerably aloof from 
Rome, and even condemned or excommunicated a Pope 
when culpable. Pope Leo IY. in 852 built a wall around 
the suburb of Rome beyond the Tiber, enclosing the 
basilican church of St. Peter (on the site of the present 
St. Peter’s) and the site on which the Vatican Palace 
now is ; and from him it derived its name of the Leonine 
The iBidoriancity. During this century a forged collection 
Decretals, purporting to be Papal Decretals gained cur- 
rency under the name of Isidore, bishop of Seville, in the 
first part of the seventh century, and was adopted by 
the Frankish and the Roman Church generally. It pur- 
ported to contain nearly 100 decretal letters of bishops of 
Rome, some dating as far back as the apostolic times, 
and giving accounts of church councils which never took 
place ; and the forgery was favoured by quotations from 
genuine materials. These forged letters exalt the power 
of the clergy, and raise bishops almost above any human 
judgment ; also the Pope’s power is carried beyond anything 
previously written. They were quoted and used in councils 
and by Church writers for centuries ; and even when de- 
monstrated to be forgeries, still continued to have influence. 
For what the clergy desired and believed, they readily ac- 
cepted a plausible authority, without critical examination. 

The belief in the material presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the Eucharist was taught in 831 by 
The Real Paschasius Radbert, a monk of Corbie. He 
Presence, held that after the consecration of the elements 


nothing was really present but the flesh and blood of 
Christ, the same in which He was crucified and 
48 h* rose from the dead. Many Frankish Churchmen 
denounced the doctrine, the most eminent being Ratramn, 


Ratramn. w * 10 sa ^ ^hat body and blood of Christ 
were only figuratively presented to the faithful 
soul in the Eucharist, the change being not material but 
John Scotos. s pi r it ua k John Scotus, the great Irish theologian 
of the ninth century, taught that the Eucharist 
was only a commemorative ordinance, and thus anticipated 
many Protestants. But this was denounced as heretical, 
and the doctrine of Paschasius was generally accepted. 




ness but also tbe wicked to damnation. This was going 
beyond St. Augustine, who, while terming those finally 
lost “ reprobates,” did not say they were predestined to 
destruction, but that they were left to the just judgment, 
on their sins. Gottsehalk, though accused of it, denied 
that ho represented God as the ordainer of evil, for Ilis 
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double predestination was “good” in eitlior case; God’s 
just judgments must be good, and to those just judgments 
the wicked were predestinated, and their persistence in 
sin was foreknown. He held that Christ died only for 
the elect. Gottschalk had to go through the usual perse- 
cution suffered by those who bring forward any novelty 
in doctrine, being condemned by councils, rigorously 
treated by the inflexible Hincmar (Archbishop of Rheims 
from 845 to 884), and cruelly flogged in the presence ot 
King Charles the Bald ; but he maintained his opinions. 

John Scotus, at the request of Hincmar, wrote his great 
treatise “on Divine Predestination,” a work so subtle 
scotuB on pre-and free in its inquiries that it caused him to 
destination. b e acc used of various heresies. He said it was 
improper to speak of Divine predestination or foreknow- 
ledge, because to God all time is present ; but if the term 
be used, predestination must be eternal, and only to good. 
But the number of those who will be saved or lost is 
known by God, and therefore may be called predestined. 
At the same time Scotus asserts that the human will is 
Hincmar: ^ ree choose good or evil. After the publi- 
Councu of cation Hincmar held a council at Quiercy (853). 

Qniercy. w j 1 i c ] 1 asserted that man fell by the abuse of 
his free will ; that God by His foreknowledge predes- 
tinated some to life whom He chose by His grace ; but 
those whom He by His righteous judgment left in their 
lost estate, He did not predestinate to perish, but predes- 
tinated punishment to their sin. The free will, lost by 
the Fall, was recovered through Christ; God would have 
all men saved, and Christ suffered for all ; and the ruin of 
those who perished is their own fault. After much 
further controversy, Hincmar wrote an elaborate work on 
the whole matter, addressed to Charles the Bald (“ Epis- 
tola ad Regem ”). Gottschalk was kept in prison twenty 
years by Hincmar’s influence, who refused him the last 
sacrament unless he would agree to his own statements of 
doctrine. The old theologian steadfastly maintained his 
views, and died without sacrament; and burial m uncon- 
secrated ground was given to this maintainer of indepen- 
dent thought. 
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A brief note must suffice to indicate the successive 
introduction of Christianity into the northern and eastern 
countries of Europe. In 826 Anskar, a monk 
of Corbie, was sent to evangelise Denmark and in North and 
Scandinavia, and became one of the most famous East Europe * 
and successful of missionaries. By his influence Denmark 
and Sweden formally tolerated and recognised Christianity. 
Anskar built hospitals, founded monasteries, redeemed 
captives, and did much to diminish the slave trade. When 
miracles were ascribed to him, he said, 4 ‘ If I were worthy 
in the sight of my Lord, I would ask Him to 
grant me one miracle — that He would make Anakar * 
me a good man.” He died in 865, and his work was 
well carried 011 by his friend Rimbert. A reaction took 
place under Gorm the Old, king of Denmark, who how- 
ever was compelled by Henry the Fowler to put down 
human sacrifices. Cnut (Canute) as king of Denmark 
established Christianity on a sure basis, and definitely 
placed the Danish Church under the Roman. Heathen 
worship was not put down in Sweden till towards the 
end of the eleventh century. I 11 the twelfth and thir- 
teenth the Finns were converted ; in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries some progress was made among the 
Lapps Norway, partly evangelised by Anskar’s efforts, 
long retained much heathenism. Haco the Good (934- 
961) followed Christian rites and brought English clergy 
to Norway, but was afterwards forced by lus people to 
take part in the old heathen worship. Olaf ft lnf 
Tryggvason at the end of the century came 
forward as the Christian champion, and enforced the 
acceptance of baptism all through Norway. His great- 
nephew Olaf Haroldson (1015-1030), promoted Chris- 
tianity by similar drastic measures. Under his son, St. 
Magnus, the new religion was fully established. 

The Apostles of Moravia in the ninth century were 
Cyril and Methodius, sent from Constant inoplo in 803. 
They knew the Slavonic language, and trail- Cyril ^ 
slated the liturgy into it, and adopted it in Methodius 
public worship. Bohemia became Christian in 1x1 Moravlak 
the ninth and tenth centuries, and the Slavonic liturgy 
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was introduced there, but- was violently opposed by the 
Roman clergy, who ultimate^ maintained the Latin form. 
Christianity advanced into Poland through Bohemia, and 
thus Poland became connected with the Roman Church, 
while the Russians were evangelised from Constantinople 
in the latter part of the tenth century. Vladimir the 
Vladimir in Russian destroyed the national god Perun at 

Russia. Kief, and compelled his people to be baptised 
Christians. From tins time the Greek form of the 
Church was rapidly spread, and the Bible became known 
in Cyril's Slavonic version. 

The Magyars and Slavonians of Hungary, while they 
first received Christianity through the Greek Church, 
st. Stephen eventually were connected with Rome through 
of Hungary. Waik, baptised Stephen, who was king of Hun- 
gary in 1UU>. He organised and endowed Christianity 
throughout Ins kingdom, built hospitals and monasteries, 
and ior these and many other services was canonised as 
the patron saint of Hungary. 

The Wends and Lithuanians of the Southern and 
Eastern Baltic, cut off* hy language and race from their 
The Wends. Christian neighbours, long resisted the effbits 
«n?PomSi’ °f a,lf l t*ven the compulsion of 

man® con- sword. Ill the sacred island of Rngeii the 

verted, idolatrous worship continued after it had been 
expelled from the mainland. The Lithuanians, Finns, 
Pomeranians, Estlioinaiis, etc., offered a stubborn resist- 
ance in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and were 
largely massacred, rather than converted, by soldiers of 
the cross. The Pomeranians were almost exterminated 
by the Teutonic Knights. In Lithuania heathenism was 
re-established in the thirteenth century. Despite the 
strenuous efforts of both Greek and Roman clergy, if was 
not till the end of the fourteenth century that they were 
successful. The Roman Church prevailed on the union 
of Lithuania to Poland by a d3*nastic marriage. 

During its first thousand years the Church of Christ 
was nominally united, though already practically split up 
into numerous divisions. A strong body of doctrine and 
an elaborate system of practice had been created, at the 
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cost of much division of opinion, of many bloody wars, 
of much excommunication and heart-burning. The 
struggle to create a Universal Church had very largely 
felt the influence of national tastes and tendencies. The 
tempting idea of securing unity by force and under one 
spiritual head had seized many minds. Opinion was 
developed into dogma and thrust on the unwilling by 
force. 
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T HE “ Orthodox” Eastern or Greek and Russian 
Church, although claiming to represent the stock 
from which all Christendom has originated, is to-day the 
smallest of the great divisions of Christianity ;The orthodox 
and unlike the Roman Church, it is subdivided cium*- 
by national boundaries. The Greek Church in a limited 
sense includes the Greek populations of Greece, Turkey, 
Asia Minor, and elsewhere, with Constantinople for its 
ecclesiastical centre and Mount Atlios for its holy mountain. 
The patriarch of Constantinople is elected by a synod of 
bishops, but the selection must receive the approval of 
the Sultan. The Church of the kingdom of toGreec0 
Greece is now acknowledged as independent of 
Constantinople, and is organised with a synod of five 
bishops, as 111 Russia. The Servian Church, with some 
intervals of subjection to the see of Carlowitz in Austria, 
and to the patriarch of Constantinople, has been inde- 
pendent since 1830, with a patriarch at Belgrade. The 
Bulgarian Church, long semi-independent of Constanti- 
nople under an exarch, is now completely so ; but the 
Bulgarian exarch lives at Constantinople, and Bulgarlaf 
claims jurisdiction over Bulgarians outside Bui- Roumauia, 
garia. The Roumanian Church, though it was eta 
founded from Rome, was long governed from Constanti- 
nople ; but one of the first proceedings of the Roumanian 
Government in IStil was to declare the independence 
of the National Church, which is now under a primate 
living at Bucharest. There are also very many members 
of the Greek Church in the Austrian Empire; the great 
body of the Eastern Church is, however, that within the 
Russian dominions. 

We have already referred to the conversion of Vladimir 
(buried at Kief and afterwards canonised), followed by the 
adoption of the Greek faith as the national faith its history 
of Russia, as it expanded from a small State to in Russia, 
its present enormous extension. The spread of Chris- 
tianity was easier in Russia than in any other country 
of Europe, a fact with which the early translation of 
the Scriptures and liturgies into Slavonic by Cyril and 
Methodius doubtless had much to do. The close relation 
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of the Russian Cliurcli to Constantinople has been shown 
by the fact that for five centuries the metropolitans of 
Russia were either Bj’zantmes or closely related to Con- 
stantinople. Jaroslaif early in the eleventh century intro- 
duced into Russia the canon law and Christian education 
from Constantinople. 

Vladimir the Second (who began to reign in 1113) 
Vladimir n ’s was a notable combination of fierceness with 
dying devotion, who left to his sons the iollowing 
injunctions. am01J g other dying injunctions : — 

“0 my children, praise God and love men. For it is not fasting, 
nor solitude, nor monastic life, that will procure you eternal life, 
but only doing good. Forget not the poor, nourish them ; remember 
that riche* come from God. and are gnen y ou only for a short time. 
Be fathers to orphan*. Be judge* in the eau*e of widows, and do 
not let the poweriul oppress the weak. Put to death neither inno- 
cent nor guilty, for nothing is so sacred as the life and the soul of 
a Christian Never take the name of God in vain ; and never break 
the oath you have made in kiting the cruciiix. . . Be not envious 
at the triumph of the wicked and the success of treachery. Fear 
the lot of the impiou*. Do not desert the sick ; do not let the sight, 
of dead corpses terrify you, for we must all die Receive with joy 
the blessing of the clergy ; do not keep yourself aloof from them ; 
do them good, that they mav pray to God for you. Drive out of 
your heart all suggestions of pride, and remember that w*e are all 
perishable — to-day full of hope, to-morrow in the collin. Abhor 
lying, drunkenness, and debauchery. Love your wives, but do not 
suller them to have any power over you. . . Never take oft’ your 

arms while you are within reach of the enemy’. And to avoid being 
surprised, always he early on horseback. When you are on horse- 
back sa.v your prayers, or at least the shortest and Lest of all: 
* Lord, have mercy upon us. * " 

For centuries the metropolitan of Russia lived at Kief ; 
but in 1320 his seat was transferred to Moscow. Here on 
Moscow: Thethe Kremlin hill was gradually built that vast 

Kremlin, aggregation of palaces and churches which is 
the centre of Russian reverence. The patriarchal cathe- 
dral in its centre is the crowning-place of all the Czars, 
and contains the most sacred pictures in Russia. Already, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, the metropolitan 
The was elected without guidance from Constanti- 
Patriarchs. nople. One notable metropolitan, Philip, suffered 
martyrdom from Ivan the Terrible, that strange mixture 
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of cruelty and temporary fanaticism in religion, for pro- 
testing against Ivan’s many cruelties. In 1582 the patri- 
arch Jeremiah created Job, the metropolitan of Moscow, 
a patriarch ; and it was asserted that thus the place of 
Rome in the patriarchate, vacated by its schismatic 
conduct, was filled. 

The extensive foundation of monasteries in Russia 
during the period of the Tartar invasions proved a great 
factor in preserving the liberties and religious life of the 
people. The most famous monastery in Russia, that of 
the Troitza (Holy Trinity), about sixty miles The Troitza 
from Moscow, was founded in 1338, and became Monastery, 
in addition to a monastery, a cathedral and group of 
churches, and a university protected within walls like 
those of a fortress; it has been enriched by successive 
Czars and multitudes of pilgrims, and it is now the 
greatest place of pilgrimage in Russia. It. was first made 
sacred by tlio pious hermit Sergius, who in later life 
stimulated the Grand Prince Demetrius to his victoiy 
on the Don in 1380. And this tradition of patriotism 
was well kept up by later generations of prelates and 
clergy. 

The same spirit was evoked against the encroachments 
of the Poles, who, being *of the Roman Church, con- 
tributed largely to make the Russians dislike Russians 
the Western Communion. The Poles were Polea * 
declared to be more debased and wicked than idol- 
worshippers, for their cruel conduct to members of the 
orthodox (Russian) Church. They were even said to 
have subjected them to Jews, who would not let them 
build churches, and deprived them of their priests. 
Chundi and State were identified m the contest between 
the two nations. When Moscow was in the hands of 
the Poles, and Roman masses -were celebrated in the 
Kremlin, when patriarch and archbishop were done to 
death or carried captive, the monastery of Troitza held 
out, and its defenders were encouraged by Dionysius, 
the abbot. When it conquered, Russia was practically 
saved, and the future of the orthodox Church secured. 
From the priest Pliilaret, afterwards patriarch of Moscow, 
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sprang the present imperial line. Pliilaret and liis son 
Michael Romanoff, the first Czar of the line, practically 
ruled the nation jointly. Seven years after Alexis came 
to the throne, in 1032 Nicon was made patriarch, and 
proved himself the greatest reformer of the Russian 
Church. 

Nicon has been called a Russian Chrysostom, Luther, 
and Wolsey ; but he was of a rougher, type than these, 
The Patriarchg rim-faced, of red hue, with bloodshot eyes , 
Nicon. and seven feet high. Of peasant stock, he 
showed virtues not specially due to his origin, but to a 
rare spirit of discernment and courage. He endeavoured 
to root out abuses, and especially intemperance, which 
had obtained a great hold on the clergy. Ho founded 
hospitals and almshouses, visited prisons, and relieved the 
famine-stricken. At his bidding the seclusion of women 
was made less stringent, and the empress was, for the 
first time, allowed to go to church publicly by day. 
He recognised the baptisms of the Roman Church, had 
Greek taught in the schools, spread the study of vocal 
music for church services, and set about obtaining the 
best Slavonic translation possible of the Bible. But 
among his most striking reforms was the introduction of 
preaching. His homilies and sermons at first astounded 
and tried the patience of the unaccustomed worshippers ; 
and indeed his style seems to have been by no means 
perfect, in excuse for which his having no model to learn 
from may be pleaded. But his methods of discipline were 
too rigorous, and not framed in the spirit of the Founder 
of Christianity. Iiis agents scourged, imprisoned, and 
otherwise cruelly treated priests and monks found drunk ; 
and he showed no mercy to those who violated his decrees 
or his views of Church discipline. His enforcement of 
the Church ritual was rigid, and lie banished foreigners 
relentlessly who refused baptism in the Church, or ro.spoct 
to the sacred pictures. But with all Ins austeiity, he 
had instincts for magnificence, as show r n by Ins monas- 
teries, his patriarchal palace, and the state he kept up. 
At last, even his most faithful friend, the Czar, was 
alienated, chiefly, it must be owned, by the intervention 
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of Nicon's enemies. Nicon resigned his office, apparently 
expecting to be invited back ; but the see was declared 
vacant (1658). It was not, however, till 1667 that he con- 
sented to the election of a new patriarch. But his enemies 
were not satisfied without his formal condemnation. 
They assembled a council of the Eastern patriarchs — the 
first that had ever met in Russia — together with the most 
distinguished bishops. He was degraded from his rank 
to that of a simple monk, and banished to the monastery 
of Therapontoff to spend the rest of his life in penance. 
In 1681 the new Czar, Theodore, consented to a scheme 
for his recall ; but Nicon died on the journey to his own 
church of the New Jerusalem (a copy of the Church of 
the Sepulchre at Jerusalem), in which he was finally 
buried. 1 

Czar Peter the Great accomplished a more remarkable 
change in the Russian Church, namely the abolition of 
Peter the the Patriarchate. Adrian (1690-1702) was the 
Great. last patriarch; on his death a guardian was 
appointed. The archbishops in Russia and the Eastern 
patriarchs agreed to recommend the abolition of the 
office ; and in 1720 it was definitely abolished, and in its 
stead a synod of prelates was instituted, as a governing 
body, appointed by the Czar. This body acts as the 
The Holy highest court of appeal in Church matters, ex- 
synod. amines and censures theological books, super- 
intends all churches and convents, and conducts trials 
for ecclesiastical offences, etc. The Czar is represented in 
the synod by a lay procurator general, and on receiving 
the Czar’s confirmation the decisions of the synod have 
the force of law. 2 

Peter had to encounter much opposition from tho Ras- 
kolinks, or Russian Dissenters, who had bitterly opposed 
the reforms of Nicon. Peter’s introduction of pictures 
by Western artists, his improvements in Church singing 
and in the calendar, and his attempts to forbid wearing 

1 See Dean Stanley’s vivid account of Nicon in his Eu-stern 
Church.” 

8 See “The Russian Church and Cier gy” North British Review , 
vol. liii. 
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beards, met with their most strenuous opposition on 
religious grounds. But Peter in the main carried his 
people with him, and the rebellions which arose were 
put down. He was able to introduce some oath of the 
remarkable provisions into the oath taken by Bk&opa. 
the Russian bishops at consecrations, pledging them to 
put down pious frauds and culpable indolence. It is a 
striking commentary on the state of the Church as he 
found it, that such provisions should have been needed : — 

“ I promise and vow that I will not suffer the monks to run from 
convent to convent. I will not, for the sake of gain, build, or sutler 
to he built, superfluous churches, or ordain superfluous clergy. I 
promise ,\ early, or at least once in three years, to require on my 
visitations that there may be erected no tombs of spurious saints. 
Impostors w ho go about possessed, with bare feet and in their shirts, 
I will give up to flic civil authorities, that they may drive out the 
evil spirits from them with the knout. 1 will diligently endeavour 
to search out and put down all impostures, whether lay or clerical, 
practised under show of devotion. I will provide that honour 
be paid to God only, not to the holy pictures, and that no false 
miracles be ascribed to them.** 

Peter was aided in his reforms by Theophanes, Metro- 
phanes, and Demetrius of Rostoff, the author of “ Lives 
of the Russian Saints.” Another saint in the Ambroae 
next generation was Ambrose, archbishop of 
Moscow”, who made a new” translation of the Psalms from 
the Hebrew. His death (1771) W”as violent and tragic, 
owing to his having ordered the removal of a sacred 
picture to which the people had crowded in such numbers 
as to endanger the public health, during a severe pesti- 
lence. In the empress Catharine’s time Plato, 
the metropolitan of Moscow, with w’hom two 
such unlike men as Reginald Heber and Diderot w r ere 
glad to converse, w as famous throughout Europe. PWlaret 
Philaret, who became metropolitan of Moscow 
in 182G, revived the spirit of asceticism, and of religious 
warfare and propagandism. The conquest of Poland 
afforded opportunities, wdnch were taken advantage of, 
for reclaiming to the orthodox religion the Uniats, w”ho 
had acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, though 
they had changed in little else from the principles of the 
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Eastern Church. Missionary enterprise was aroused, and 
Missions * n rece11 ^ years missions to Siberia, Kamschatka, 
on8, and Japan have been successfully organised. 
Even in Western Europe and in the United States, 
Russian priests have gathered the members of the Eastern 
Church into congregations ; and in 1S7D a bishop was 
appointed to San Francisco, to supervise the congregations 
ot the Pacific coast of North America. 

The Greek Church, as regards its main doctrines, is 

very much in the position of 

_ _ the early Church, 
Doctrine 8 . and acce p ts ^ ^ 

crees of the first seven coun- 
cils as we have already 
described them. Its great 
difference from the Western 
Church relates to the pro- 
cession of the Holy Spirit, 
which, in accordance with the 
Nicene am 1 Constantinople 
decisions, is from God the 
Father alone. On the ques- 
tion of Redemption, it holds 
that Christ has redeemed 
mankind, who had fallen by 
one original act of Adam ; 
but God’s grace is requisite 
to enable man to accept re- 
generation. It repudiates and 
pec io iial ornament of RUbsiAN censures the idea of priestly 

lllbdOP ‘ “indulgences.” It also re jects 

the Romish doctrine of purgatory, believing in the exis- 
tence of two separate places for the souls of the dead, 
where they await, the resurrection and the final judgment. 
But prayers for the dead arc admitted in hope that they 
may benefit them, through the mercy of God. The Greek 
Church also allows prayer to the Virgin Mary and to 
saints and martyrs, for their intercession, although it is 
by no means held that they have already attained heaven. 
The Sacraments recognised by the Greek Church are 
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seven, the same as those of the Latin Church. Four of 
these — Baptism, the Eucharist, ordination by laying on of 
hands, and penance — they regard as directly 
instituted by Christ. The other three are mar- ramen s * 
riage, confirmation, and extreme unction, which are de- 
rived from the New Testament and the primitive Church. 
Baptism is by immersion of the body three times in 
succession ; infants are baptised on the eighth day. It 
is believed that baptism entirely destroys original sin. 
Confirmation takes place at once after baptism, with 
anointing by holy ointment. In the Eucharist both 
(leavened) bread and wine are partaken of by all com- 
municants, excepting infants, who receive only the wine. 
It is believed that the elements are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ, which are really received by 
the faithful. The consecrated bread does not, however, 
receive the same special veneration as in the Romish 
Church; when it is carried to the sick, the priests do 
not prostrate themselves before it, nor do they carry it in 
procession. The sacrament of penance is preceded by 
confession of individual sins to the priest, and absolution 
is given, on condition of the discharge of penances imposed, 
in the form “ May the Lord absolve thee ! ” 

The Church is regarded as composed of those who 
profess and believe the articles of faith. Outside the 
visible Church it is declared that there is no MftmllA 
salvation. The Church being under the con- P ’ 

tinual inspiration of the Holy Spirit, cannot err in matters 
of faith. Bishops, priests, and deacons form the ministry. 
Four patriarchs— of Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria — equal in rank, constitute the upper 
circle of bishops. The patriarchs may agree to Tbe 
issue directions for the whole Church," but their Werarchy. 
decisions are not held universally binding unless ratified 
by a general council of bishops. Bishops alone confer 
the sacrament of Orders. They must be unmarried, while 
priests or deacons must bo married, and may not marry a 
second time. 

The term liturgy is specially given to the services of 
the nia.ss, which, as we have already mentioned, are in 
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two forms, the shorter, named after St. John Chrysostom, 
Liturgy and and the longer after St. Basil. These are, 
Services, ft ft true, in Greek or Slavonic according to 
the country, but in such antiquated dialects that they 
are but little understood by the people. The daily 
services vary enormously, consisting mainly of prayers 
adapted to each day, in all filling many large volumes, 
and so intricate that few priests are perfect in them. 
They are read in a low and indistinct voice, so as to be 
almost entirely inaudible to the congregation ; and this 
goes with an absence of devotional behaviour in the 
congregation, and not infrequently in the clergy. What 
we should term sermons are little known, the principal 
substitute for them being the recital of the life of some 
saint, often full of fabulous details and miraculous stories. 

All the bishops are monks, and the entire ecclesiastical 
administration is in Russia in the hands of the monks, or 
Monks U clergy.” Although in the last century 

a large portion of the property of the monas- 
teries was confiscated by the State, the monasteries which 
survive are well-to-do, receiving, besides State grants, large 
sums m the form of voluntary offerings. The monks are 
mainly conservative; their rules are still those of St. Basil, 
enjoining religious ceremonies, prayer, and contemplation, 
very unlike the active labour, either in industrj', art, letters, 
or philanthropy, often incumbent on Western monks. 
The upper classes of the laity call the monks in most 
frequently to perform marriages, funerals, etc., and pay 
them proportionately higher fees than the “white clergy 
can exact. There are still many hermits in Russia, greatly 
revered. 

The parish priest 'called papa, or pope,) is usually the 
son of a parish priest; and being kept in a strictly sub- 
Parish ordinate position by the monks, he is antagon- 
priests. istic to the latter and little considerate of any- 
thing but the number of* social or necessary religious 
ceremonies he can perform for fees. Of intellectual or 
spiritual knowledge lie has usually very little. All wear 
long beards, with long hair parted down the middle, long 
over-garment with loose sleeves, and a longer under-gar- 
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ment reaching to the foot. They are collectively known 
as 11 white clergy.” 

Almost every Russo-Greek church is built in a form of 
the Byzantine style, 1 * * with a cupola or dome, surmounted 
by a cross, over the east end, and a belfry at style of 
the 'west. There is a largo antecliapel or en- churches, 
trance-hall ; a main building in which the worshippers 
stand (tlieie being no seats); and an altar enclosure, 
raised two or three steps above the rest of the building, 
with a wall or screen near the front completely covered 
with icons or pictures of the saints within silver or chased 
metal plates, representing the clothing of the saints, 
through which the painting of the face, hands, icons, or 
and ieet is visible. 8 The four main pillars of i“ a e e8 - 
the church are also complete^ covered with icons. (See 
our illustration p. 311.) In front of each icon is a can- 
delabrum of great size, capable of containing thirty or 
forty candles. In the centre of this screen is a large 
double door, which is open during service, and behind 
which the priest stands during the liturgy. The whole 
space behind this is called the altar, containing a square 
table called the throne, which corresponds with the altar 

1 Wo can only briefly mention tlio magnificent Kiemlin in Moscow 

in which an* united all the elements of the anciont religious life of 

Itussia. 4 * * * * Side by side stand tlio three cathedrals of the marriages, 

coronations, and funerals of the Czars. Hard by are the two con- 

\011ts, half palatial, half episcopal. Overhanging all is the double, 
triple palace of czar and patriarch. Within that palace is a laby- 
rinth of fourteen chapels, multiplied by sovereign after sovereign, 
till the Imperial residence has been moro like the dwelling-place of 
a pone than of a prince.” — Stanley’s Eastern Church . 

- inspecting the adoration of images. Dean Milman wrote: ‘‘The 
luder the art, the more intense the superstition. . . . There is 

more direct idolatry paid to the rough and ill-sliapcn image, or the 
flat unrelieved and staring picture— -the former actually clothed 
in gaudy and tinsel ornaments, the latter with the crown of gold 

leaf 011 tho head, and real or artificial fiow’ers in the hand — than to 
the noblest ideal statue, or the Holy Family with all tho magic of 
light and shade. They are not tho line paintings which work 
nm.ti'h'N. hut the coarse and smoke-darkened hoards, on which the 
dun outline of form is hardly to be traced Thus it may be said 
that it was the superstition which required the images, rather than 
the linages which formed the superstition.” 
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of the Roman Chnrcli ; on this are placed the gospels, 
The altar a 6^ cross for the congregation to kiss, the box 
e * containing the elements of the Eucharist, and a 
silk handkerchief containing a very special piece of silk 
or linen about fifteen inches square, having stamped on 
it a representation of the burial of Christ. This emblem 
is called an ant ini ins, and is essential to the existence of 
the church, being consecrated by the archbishop of the 
diocese, and conveying his blessing to the building. A 
minute portion of some holy relic, anointed with conse- 
crated oil, is fixed on that side of the antimins which is 
turned towards the east. The altar coverings are of 
special value and sjmabolical importance ; one complete 
linen covering, made in the form of a cross, symbolises 
the linen clothes of the Saviour in His tomb; another 
very rich one signifies the glory of God. Within the 
altar there is another tabic, on the north side, called the 
altar of sacrifice, on which are placed the holy vessels, 
together with a spear, in memory of that which pierced 
the Saviour’s side, which is used for cutting small trian- 
gular portions of bread for the sacrament, the spoon for 
administering the sacrament, etc. The priests even put 
on their canonicals in the altar, and perform most of the 
service standing and moving about in it, little heard by 
the congregation. Infants are baptised and anointed, 
when the ceremony is not performed in the parents’ house, 
in front of the central doors of the altar. The sacrament 
is administered at the steps. Confessions are heard, not 
in an enclosed box, but in corners of the building, face 
to face. Priests are ordained in the altar ; marriage and 
burial services take place in the body of the church. The 
priestly garments include the alb, a kind of frock with 
loose sleeves, laced cuffs, belt, stole, chasuble, and a special 
square piece of brocade worn by older priests, hanging 
from one shoulder (the epigonation). 

The fasts of the Greek Church are numerous, and far 
more rigorously kept than in Western Europe. During 
the whole of Lent every article of food that 
“ can be traced to any animal, except fish, is pro- 
prribcd : and many abstain even from fish. Even milk 
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and butter are not used. In the fourth week of Lent 
special preparation is made lor the communion by those 
who only communicate once or twice a year, and long 
services, confessions, and special fastings are indulged in. 

Yearly All government officials are obliged to attend 
communion, confession and communion at least once a year, 
and the marriage ceremony cannot be legally performed 
if either party lias failed to attend communion during 
the preceding j T ear. There aro many crimes and sins 
which arc punished by exclusion from communion from 
one year to twenty years, such as marrying a second time 
i^one year’s exclusion), marrying a third time (four years), 
overlaying an infant (seven years), fortune-telling (six 
years), manslaughter (ten years), wilful murder (twenty 
j’ears), etc. Before the administration of the sacrament, 
the communicants have to repeat after the priest a special 
form of creed, which indicates clearly the essential belief 
of the Greek Church : — 

44 I believe, Lord, and confess that Thou indeed art Christ, the 
Son of the living God, who earnest into tho world to save sinners, of 
whom I am chief. I ako believe that this is indeed Thy mo^t pure 
body, and this Thy holy blood. I therefore pray Thee to have 
mercy on me, and to forgive mo all my sins, voluntary and involun- 
tary, by word, by deed, by knowledge or ignorance ; and grant me 
worthily and blamelessly to partake of Thy most pure Sacrament, 
for the remission of sins and for life everlasting. Receive mo this 
day, 0 Son of God, as a partaker of Thy la^t supper. For not as a 
secret enemy, I approach, not with the kiss of Judas, but like the 
thief I confess Thee, ‘Lord, remember mo in Thy kingdom.* And 
may the communion of Thy holy sacrament he not to my judgment 
and condemnation, but to the healing of my soul and body. Amen.” 

The priest then takes a morsel of the consecrated bread 
in the spoon, with a little wine, and puts it in the com- 
municant's mouth, with the words, u The servant of God 
(So-and-so) communicates in the name of the Father, 
etc. ; while the choir sings, “ Receive ye the body of 
Christ; taste ye the fount of everlasting life.” The 
deacon holds a handkerchief under the chin of the com- 
municant to catch any stray drop, and wipes his mouth 
afterwards. The communicant kisses the edge of the 
cup, and then goes to a side table and takes a little warm 
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wine and water as a rinsing, giving an offering according 
to his means; he then goes to private devotion till all 
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1st to 13th. There are two other fasts : one, the Petroffsky, 
from Trinity Monday to St. Peters Day, 29th of June ; 
the other, the Christmas or Philip Fast, from 15th No- 
vember (St. Philip’s Day) to Christmas Day. Wednesdays 
and Fridays almost throughout the year are also fast 
days. 

The sacrament of extreme unction is administered to 
adults, followed by confession and communion. It should 

Extreme be performed by seven priests, but one priest 

unction, xnay perform it where there are not seven to 
be found. It may be performed in church, when a person 
suffers from an incurable disease which does not prevent 
his leaving the house. The service is very long: the 
oil (mixed with wine, in remembrance of the Good 
Samaritan) is specially blessed, and thfe sick person is 
anointed, with the sign of the cross, on forehead, nostfils, 
cheeks, lips, breast, and hands, while a prayer for his 
recovery is read. This ceremony is gone through seven 
times, each time by a fresh priest if seven are present, or 
by turns if there are two or more ; the epistles and gospels 
read differ for each occasion. Mercifully, after so long a 
service, the confession and communion services which 
follow are greatly shortened. Later there may be said 
a unique service termed “ A form of prayer to our Lord 
Jesus Christ and to the most pure Mother of our Lord, 
at the separation of the soul and body of every orthodox 
believer.” It largely consists of short psalms or their 
first verses, and other texts of Scripture, with a commen- 
datory prayer in which, however, the Virgin Mary is not 
mentioned. When the patient is very near death, a saint’s 
picture is placed behind his pillow 1 and a lighted taper 
at the head of the bed. Violent sobbing and weeping, 
by both men and women, follow death. 

1 Dean Stanley thus describes the influence of sacred pictures in 
Bussia : " Everywhere, in public and in private, the sacred picture 
is the consecrating element. In the corner of every room, at the 
corner of every street, over gateways, in offices, in steamers, in 
stations, in taverns, is the picture hung, with the lamp burning be- 
fore it. In domestic life it plays the part of the family Bible, of the 
wedding gift, of the birthday present, of the ancestral portrait. In 
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Many interesting details accompany preparation lor 
burial. A crucifix and tall candlesticks are fetched from 
the church, and priest and deacon perform a 
requiem twice a day, and a reader with an BllIial 
assistant reads prayers incessantly over the corpse till 
the day of burial. Visits of condolence are very numer- 
ous ; alms are distributed to beggars by the well-to-do. 
The shallow coffin, broad at the head, narrows to the 
other end, and stands on four little feet. A final requiem 
is performed in the house on the morning of the funeral, 
and the body is often put into the coffin then, by the 
nearest relatives, not by tho undertaker or servants. 
Every friend and member of the family attends the 
funeral. The relatives kiss and take leave of the deceased 
at home ; the coffin lid is not yet put on, for it is carried 
in the funeral procession next behind the cross. The 
priests, singers, etc., precede the coffin, all males bare- 
headed in the severest frosts, The coffin is taken to 
church, and mass is said, followed by a verj' long service, 
at the end of which the priest places in the deceased’s 
hand a printed praj’er, a sort of absolution, in Slavonic, 
after having read it aloud. Then again mourners, friends, 
priests, etc., in turn kiss the deceased for the last time. 
The coffin is carried to the grave, and only then is the 
lid fixed on the coffin, generally by two pegs. The priest, 
taking a handful of earth, throws it on the coffin, with the 
words, “ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof, 
and the wide world, and they that dwell therein.” After 
a very short chant, and a blessing, all is concluded by 
each member of the family throwing a handful of earth 
on the coffin. 

Persons of means have evensong, matins and mass per- 
formed every day for forty days after a death, and there 

the national life it is the watchword, the flag which has supported 
tho courage of generals and roused the patriotism of troops. . . . 

Enter within any church such ns those at Moscow', which best repre- 
sent the national feeling. There the veneration lias reached a pitch 
which gives an aspect to tho w'hole building unlike any European 
church. From top to bottom, from side to side, w T alls and roof and 
screen and columns are a mass of gilded pictures; not one of any 
artistic value, but all cast in the same ancient mould.” 
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are special requiems on tlie ninth, twentieth, and fortieth 
days at the grave. On the last occasion the funeral 
proceedings are almost entirely repeated. Requiems are 
again performed on the name-day and anniversary of the 
death ; but requiems are not performed at all for little 
children before the age for confession. As a fee to 
priests, deacons, etc., accompanies each of the celebra- 
tions, which are only a type of many more, it will be seen 
how interested they must be in keeping up the formal 
ceremonies of the Church, and how full their lives are of 
professional routine. 

In Russia the Czar is the real head of the Church, and 
his personality is most sacred. At his coronation, pre- 
The czar's ceded by fasting and seclusion, he first recites 
position, the confession of the faith of the Church, then 
offers up the prayer of intercession for the empire, places 
the crown on his own head, and then enters the sanc- 
tuary and himself takes from the altar the sacred elements, 
and communicates with bishops and clergy. This takes 
place in the patriarchal cathedral, the church of the As- 
sumption or Repose of the Virgin, crowded with the most 
sacred pictures in Russia, the burial-place of the primates 
(see p. 311). 

Yet in Russia there are millions of dissenters from the 
Orthodox Church. 1 These Raskolinks, or Separatists, to 
DioBentera. some exten f date from earlier times, but were 
most largely reinforced in the time of Nicon, 
by antagonism to all his innovations. The most numerous 
body of them, the Staroviertz, or Old Believers, regard 
themselves as the really orthodox, who follow the Bible 
The old and acknowledge only the early councils. They 
Beiieven. re-baptise their converts from the State Church, 
which they regard as the Babylon of the Revelation ; and 
it is essential that they should repudiate the heresies of 
Nicon, especially his form of benediction with three fingers 
instead of two. They restore the word “ holy ” in the 
Nicene Creed, before the description of the “Lord and 
Giver of life,” and maintain the unauthentic expression, 

1 See “ The Sects of the Russian Church,” North British Review , 
vol. liii. 
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“one baptism by fire for the remission of sins.” They 
reverence the patriarchal cathedral at Moscow’, which 
contains the icon of no saint later than Nicon, and once 
a year many of them come to gaze on it at Easter. Many 
of them still receive ordained priests from the State 
Church, while otherwise excluding all innovations. The 
greater number of the conservative dissenters live along 
the Volga and the Don. The total number of the Staro- 
viertz may be several millions, and they far outnumber 
all the other sects, who may be counted by hundreds. 

Some sects of dissenters have no ordained priests, and 
their members only conduct services so far as they can 
be carried without an altar and a priest. They 
still possess a few drops of ancient consecrated ** 88 
oil and eucharistic elements. It is disputed whether they 
should be regarded as the extreme wing of the Old Be- 
lievers ; but they themselves reject the latter, as well as 
the Orthodox Church, as Antichrist. A number of the 
sects are extremely ascetic. One is known as the Skopzi, 
or Eunuchs, who believe that Christ took the form of the 
Czar Peter III., was a member of their sect, and has never 
died, but will one day return and will reign over them. 
They disbelieve in the resurrection of the body, meet 
secretly on Saturday nights, and keep Easter as their 
only festival, by eating bread consecrated by having been 
buried in the grave of one of their apostles. They believe 
that God has revealed Himself in Christ, who was not 
Himself God, and that He also reveals Himself continually 
as the Holy Ghost in themselves, who are the true Chris- 
tians. One peculiar sect, the Dumb, become speechless 
on conversion, but retain their other habits, though they 
refuse the sacraments. There are other sects named 
Flagellants and Self-Burners. 

The spiritual or spiritualistic sects are also numerous. 
Many conform outwardly to the orthodox worship, but 
really care nothing for its forms and ceremonies. The 
The Sabbatniki, who keep Saturday instead of sabbatniki. 
Sunday, regard the Mosaic law as the sole Divine revela- 
tion, consider Christ as only a divinely inspired prophet, 
and look for a Messiah to come. The Duchoborzi and 
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Molokani sprang from a common stock, but are now at 

The variance. The name Duchoborzi means warriors 

Molokani. for the light or Spirit ; that of the Molokani 
signifies milk-consumers, from their taking milk on fast 
days. “The Molokani,” says Sir D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
in his “ Russia,” “ take as their model the early Apostolic 
Church, as depicted in the New Testament, and uncom- 
promisingly^ reject all later authorities. They have no 
hierarchy, and no paid clergy, but choose from among 
themselves a presbyter and two assistants, men well known 
among the brethren for their exemplary life and their 
knowledge of the Scriptures, whose duty it is to watch 
over the religious and moral welfare oi the flock. On 
Sundays they hold meetings in private houses, and spend 
two or three hours in psalm-singing, prayer, reading the 
Scriptures, and friendly conversation on religious subjects.” 
Severe moral supervision is exercised over the members, 
who, however, mutually assist one another in a most 
praiseworthy manner. They baptise their children, but 
only as a symbolical cleansing, have no confirmation, and 
although they celebrate the communion in memory of 
Christ, do not require participation in it. Penance, mar- 
riage, and extreme unction are not counted sacraments. 

The The Duchoborzi have tenets much more specu- 
DnchoborzL lative and mystic than the Molokani, which we 
have not space to detail. They recognise neither priest- 
hood nor sacraments, keep neither Sundays nor festivals, 
but meet on fixed days for very simple prayer and wor- 
ship. They have a strong tendency towards socialism, 
and are reputed to be very moral, and admiiable in their 
family relations. 

There are other sects in which nervous excitement is 
the mam phenomenon of religion ; but as these add very 
little to our ideas about religion beyond showing how in 
advanced communities we may meet with the character- 
istics of lower religious grades, we do not detail their 
practices. Some other sects, such as the Mennonites, who 
are widely distributed in other countries besides Russia, 
are truly Protestants, and we therefore do not mention 
them here. 
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We have already referred to the monasteries and black 
clergy of Bussia. Those of Greece follow the same rule, 
that of St. Basil, the monks performing all the 
chief occupations between them. The most M<mn °*' 
celebrated monasteries of the Eastern Church are, how- 
ever, those of Mount Athos, or the Holy Mountain, some 
of which were founded in the time of Constantine. Each 
nation professing the orthodox faith is represented by 
one or more monasteries of its own, twenty in all, ana 
to it come pilgrims from all “orthodox” Eastern Churches. 
The mountain is almost selfgovemed, by twenty deputies, 
one from each convent, and four presidents, changed 
every year. Only a small number of the monks are in 
holy orders, the rest being lay monks. Ten of the mon- 
asteries are coenobite , all members living in common. 
Nearly half the days in the year are fast days, on which 
only one meal is taken, of bread, vegetables, and water. 
The abbot, chosen for life, governs the coenobites ; but 
the other monasteries are administered by two or three 
wardens elected annually, and each member adds to the 
common fare what he can afford to buy. There are 
also many places of ascetic retirement on the mountain, 
every nook being either occupied by a hermitage or a 
small chapel. The services in the convent churches last 
six or seven hours a day, while on great festivals and 
fasts they occupy twelve hours or more. The entire 
number of monks on Mount Athos is about 3000. 
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tlvlty at Avignon— Heresy of John XXH— The "beatific vision”— Rival 
Popes— John Gerson— Council of Fisa— Dawn of the Reformation— The 
dispensing power— Papal legates -Power of the keys— Penance -Indul- 
gences— Supererogation— Relics as charms — Pilgrimages— Miracles— 
Mariolatry— The "real presence "—Elevation and adoration of the Host— 
Noble Christian works— Scholastic Theology— Abelard— Thomas Aquinas 
—Duns Scotus — Roger Bacon— William Durand— William of Occam— 
Degeneracy of Monas ticlsm— Clnniac congr egatlon— Carthusians and 
Cistercians — Hospitallers — Brethren of St John— The Templars— Car- 
melites— Mathuxlns— Order of Mercy— St Dominic— The Dominicans— 
St Francis of Assisi- St Clara— The Franciscans or Minorites- The 
Sacred Stigmata— Bonaventura— Corruptions— The Spirituals— Millen- 
nial Prophecy— The Fraticelli— Conventuals and Observants— The Minims 
— Blgulnes and Beghards. 

F ROM the tenth century onward there were many 
important events in Church history, but they were 
largely of a political nature, concerned with the 
control the Church sought to exercise over HUdebran 
princes and States. The first great name is th^t of Hilde- 
brand (afterwards Pope Gregory VII.) , bom in Italy early 
in the eleventh century, becoming a monk of Clugny, 
in France, and thence developing the policy of the sub- 
serviency of the State to the Church. He was at first the 
chief minister of Pope Leo IX., who held a p - -- 
council of French bishops in 1049, at Rheims, 
which acknowledged him as apostolic pontiff and primate 
of the whole Church, and accepted the false Isidorian 
decretals as Church law. Leo carried his assertion of 
Church power and rights very far; but Hildebrand, as 
the active spirit under several succeeding Popes, in 1061 
greatly reduced the Emperor’s influence in the choice 
of a Pope by the establishment of the elective body at 
Rome, afterwards so well known as the College Tbe coUoge 
of Cardinal * . The cardinals, or chief bishops of 
and clergy, had been so named, even in Gregory CardinalB ’ 
the Great’s time ; and in Rome the title was applied to 
the priests of the parish churches. They were the car- 
dinal priests, to whom were added the cardinal bishops 
(seven) of the Pope’s own province, who assisted at St. 
Peter’s. The cardinal bishops were appointed to consult 
together about an election, and then consult the cardinal 
priests ; and the Emperor’s right of confirming the elec- 
tion was recognised in a very qualified manner, as a grant 
given him personalty by the Apostolic See. 
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Hildebrand became Pope in 1073, and at once asserted 
boldly the Church’s independence of all outside control, 
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her sovereignty over all worldly powers, as well as the rule 
of the Papacy over the whole Church. In the “ Dictate ” 
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which represents his attitude, it is affirmed that “ the 
Roman pontiff alone is universal bishop. To Hildebrand 
him alone it belongs to depose or to reconcile made Pope 
bishops ; and he may depose them in their Gre ^ or y vn * 
absence, and without the concurrence of a synod. He 
alone is entitled to frame new laws for the Church — to 
divide or unite bishoprics, or translate bishops. Dlctat<L 
He alone may use the insignia of empire ; all ™ e 
princes are bound to kiss his feet; he has the right to 
depose Emperors, and to absolve subjects from their 
allegiance. His power supersedes the diocesan authority 
of bishops. He may revise all judgments, and from his 
sentence there is no appeal. All appeals to him must 
be respected, and to him the greater causes of every 
Church must be referred. No Council may be styled 
General without his command. The Roman Church 
never lias erred, and as Scripture testifies, never will err. 
The Pope is above all judgment, and by the merits of St. 
Peter, is undoubtedly rendered holy.” 

Gregory exerted himself vigorously to put down simony 
and enforce celibacy among the clergy. He was successful 
in putting down the Emperor’s right to confer Henry IV. at 
investiture on bishops; and he had the triumph CanosBa. 
of seeing the Emperor Henry IV. at Canossa, waiting 
three days, barefooted, in an open court, in winter (Jan. 
1077), to tender his submission to him. Gregory died 
(1085) after excommunicating the Emperor and the anti- 
pope Clement IH., whom he had set up. The next Popes 
made the Crusades turn to tlieir advantage in enforcing 
their high claims; and the clergy generally gained re- 
newed hold on nobles and people by the vows and penances 
laid on them. The Concordat of Worms (1122), concordat of 
between Pope Calixtus II. and the Emperor Worma - 
Henry V., was a compromise which gave the real victory 
to the Papacy, while allowing prelates to receive their 
temporalities from the Emperor. The pact nrat Lateran 
was confirmed by the first Lateran Council CounciL 
(ninth oecumenical of the Romans), 1123. 

In England Lanfranc supported William I. in his resis- 
tance to Roman encroachment ; but Anselm, an Italian 
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like Lanfranc, who succeeded him as Abbot of Bee, in 
and Normandy, and afterwards as Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1093), maintained and secured the 


full Papal claims, although he had to leave to Henry I. 
his power of nominating bishops and his feudal rights 
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over the clergy. In power of thought Anselm was almost 
a second Augustine, and has been termed the founder of 
natural theology. He held that belief must precede know- 
ledge, and that the truth concerning God is the foundation 
and end of all knowledge. His “ Proslogion,” with the 
motto, “Faith seeking Understanding,” sought to demon- 
strate the existence of God from the following thesis: 
“ God is that than which none greater can be conceived ; 
and he who well understands this will understand that 
the Divine Being exists in such a manner that His non- 
existence cannot even be conceived.” His “Cur Deus 
Homo ? ” is a treatise of fundamental importance on the 
question of the Incarnation. His “Meditations” and 
“Letters” show sympathy, fervour, and humble faith. 
He died in 1109. He is by some termed the founder of 
Scholastic Theology, by others the founder of modern 
Systematic Theology. 

We must only briefly note some of the further stages 
in the progress and decline of the Papal supremacy. 
The Second Lateran Council (1139), among second 
other acts, condemned Arnold of Brescia, who Lateran 
preached in favour of a spiritual Church, main- CounclL 
tained only by spiritual means, and hence advocated 
the confiscation of the wealth of the Church. Pope 
Alexander III. (1159-1181), in rivalry with successive 
anti-popes, showed great art and patience in carrying out 
the views which Hildebrand had enforced more violently. 
In alliance with him, Thomas Becket subdued Henry II., 
of England, to the Roman claims. The Third Lateran 
Council (1179) settled that the election of Popesmird Lateran 
was to be entirely in the hands of the cardinals, Councn - 
to whom were added certain officials among the Roman 
clergy. Two-tliirds of the votes were required for an 
election. This council was the first which sanctioned 
crusades against heretics, the Albigenses, and others. 
(See next chapter.) 

Pope Innocent III., elected in 1 198, carried the Papal 
power to its highest elevation. He was extraordinarily 
skilful in adapting or quoting Scripture to sup-pope innocent 
port any of his pretensions. In his books “On 1X1 
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the Sacred Mystery of the Altar” he took the highest 
ground as to the superiority of St. Peter and his successors 
at Rome over all the Apostles and bishops. Privately 
he was bountiful, magnanimous, hot-tempered, but easily 
appeased, a lover of poetry and music; publicly, though 
he affected extravagant humility, he upheld the sternest 
and proudest claims ever put forward in the Papacy. 
Over the rulers as well as Churches of Germany, England, 
France, Spain, and other countries he successfully asserted 
unlimited supremacy. Even the Armenian Church en- 
tered into communication with Rome, and its patriarch 
accepted a bull from Innocent, and agreed to take part in 
Papal councils. The fifth crusade (1199) led to the capture 
of Constantinople, and setting up of a Latin Empire there, 
which, however, only increased the hostility between the 
Greek and Roman Churches. He encouraged the military 
orders, which added to the dominions of Christianity, 
the crusade against heretics, and the foundation of the 
mendicant orders. He not only endorsed the putting 
down of heresy by persecution and even death, but was so 
illiberal as to forbid the use of vernacular translations 
of the Scriptures by the laitj r , and to order them to be 
burnt. It had been found that the people, when they 
read the plain teaching of the Bible, readily pointed it 
against the pretensions, the luxury, and the corruption of 
the clergy, and hence such reading was found dangerous. 

In 1215 Innocent held the Fourth Lateran Council, which 
included in its 2283 members the (nominal) Patriarch of 
Fourth Jerusalem and claimants of the (Latin) patri- 
Lateran archate of Constantinople. This council, besides 
Council, supposing the highest Papal claims, formally 
declared the doctrine of Transubstantiation, affirming that 
TranButetan- body and blood of Christ are truly contained 
tiatton and in the sacrament under the outward appear- 
Confession. anC0 0 f k rea( } an( j w ine, their very substance 
being changed by the power of God through the instru- 
mentality of a priest duly ordained. The Council also 
fully sanctioned auricular confession, and made it obliga- 
tory on every Catholic to confess to his own parish priest 
at least once a year. Innocent died in 121G. 
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Gregory IX. (1227-1241) and Boniface VIII. (1294- 
1303) were great popes who, with varying success, up- 
held the ideal of Innocent; but Louis IX. of France 
(1226-1270), who, though a layman, was canonised, and 
has received from Voltaire the testimony, “ It is not given 
to man to carry virtue to a higher point,” successfully 
asserted the liberties of the Gallic Church, and 
that “ the king of France holdeth of no one save 
God and himself.” His famous “ Pragmatic 1 Sanction ” 
(1269) forbad exactions bv the pope, unless sanctioned 
by the king and the Gallic Church, and asserted the 
rights of Churches to elect their own bishops, and of 
patrons to exercise their patronage, without papal inter- 
ference. He drove out the Jews and forbade usury, but 
did not confiscate their property. Though he believed 
heresy should be put down by the sword, he had no part 
in the cruelties practised in Languedoc. Gregory X., 
pope from 1271 to 1276, endeavoured to unite 
the Eastern and Western Churches at the Councilor 
Second Council of Lyons (1274), which was LyonlL 
attended by ambassadors from Michael Palcologus, the 
Greek Emperor then seated at Constantinople. They 
agreed on his behalf to the Roman doctrines and cere- 
monies, accepted the primacy of the pope, and chanted 
the Nicene Creed with the “ Filioque ” article ; but all 
this was fruitless in producing a formal or real union. 
The Council also established a fixed rule for the papal 
election by the assembly of cardinals, who were to be shut 
up in one room ( conclave , a room under lock and key), 
each with one attendant, and confined until the election 
was made. 

Benedict Gaetani, who as pope took the title Boniface 
VHI., was a learned but arrogant and passionate prelate, 
who by a succession of 11 Bulls ” reasserted thepo pe Boniface 
highest claims of the papacy. His famous vm. 
Bull, entitled, from its first words, “TJnam The Bun 
Sanctam,” asserted the unity of the Church “Unam ^ 
under one head, the Vicar of Christ, wielding Sanctam ” 

1 The term “ pragmatic ” signified an edict issued after consulta- 
tion ( pragma ) with the king’s counsellors. 
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the “ two swords ” which Christ declared to be “ enough,” 
namely the spiritual and the temporal ; and that the 
temporal power is to be subject to the spiritual. The 
Bull concluded with the declaration that “ it is absolutely 
necessary to salvation for every human creature to be 
subject to the Roman pontiff! ” This extreme straining 
of the papal power was the precursor of its declension, 
and of the long “Babylonian captivity” which^ «Babyion- 
followed (1304-1378), during which the popesianCaptmty" 
were seated, not at Rome, but at Avignon, and at Avignon, 
the papal court was practically in subjection to France. 
One of the popes of this time, John XXII. Hereayof 
(1316-1334), incurred a charge of heresy on a JohnXm 
new ground in our subject, the doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state between death and the resurrection. He 
held with several early Fathers, that the souls of the 
righteous do not see God or attain perfect bliss till after 
the resurrection of the body; and he was reported to 
have said that the Virgin Mary could only behold the 
humanity, not the divinity, of her Son, until the end of 
this dispensation. The Paris theological faculty gave a 
decision on this point which stated that the souls of the 
faithful dead (on their release from purgatory, if they 
needed purgation) are caught up to the “ beatific vision ” 
of the Trinitv, and perfectly enjoy the Blessed The “Beatific 
Deity. While this was being discussed, the viaion.” 
pope died, at the age of 90 (1334). The return of the 
pope to Rome in 1377, at the entreaty of St. Catherine 
of Siena, was followed by the great papal schism (1378- 
1417), during which rival popes at Rome and Avignon 
divided the allegiance of the faithful. Gross KlTal po 0g 
evils increased in the papacy and hierarchy, opeB 
and already the Reformation was dawning in the persons 
of Wyclif, Jerome of Prague, and John Huss. The 
famous John Gerson in 1404-9 contributed to Jolm 0er#WL 
settle the schism by suggesting that when there 4 
were rival popes, the Church, by the cardinals or even 
by faithful laymen, might resume the power to call a 
general Council to settle the difficulty ; and he greatly 
lowered the papal claims. The council, which met at Pisa 
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in 1409, deposed both popes, and thus struck vitally at 
Councu of the papal authority by asserting that a general 
Council was superior to the papacy. But while 
the two deposed popes continued to act, the new pope, 
Alexander V., lavished offices on the Franciscans, and 
gave the mendicant orders the right to hear confessions 
and administer the sacraments independently of bishops 
Dawn of the and parish priests. The accession of John 
Reformation. XXIII. in 1410, followed by the Council of 
Constance in 1414, at which John Huss was condemned, 
brings in the period of the Reformation. 

We have sufficiently indicated the growth of the papal 
and priestly claims, together with the wealth of the 
jjjg Church. Perhaps the most injurious action of 
dispensing the papacy in reference to the welfare of man- 
power. was j n assum ption of the “ dispensing 

power,” as it was termed, by which the pope not only 
granted indemnity for past offences, but even for future 
ones. The marriage laws and the sacredness of oaths 
were thus placed at the mercy of a man who too often 
showed himself venal. And when the papal legates in 
various countries usurped the papal functions, and acted 
as autocrats wherever they went, it is not wonderful 
that the people revolted. In ilio letters of St. Bernard 
Papal we find such pictures as these: “Your legate 
legates, has passed from nation to nation, everywhere 
leaving foul and horrible traces among us. ... He 
is reported everywhere to have committed disgraceful 
deeds, to have carried off the spoils of the Church, to 
have advanced pretty little boys to ecclesiastical honours. 
. . . Many have bought themselves off, that he might 

not come to them; those whom he could not visit, he 
taxed and squeezed by his messengers.” The Roman 
court became full of rich prelates and priests, whose 
worldliness and evil practices were worse than the worst 
things recorded of the Pharisees. The superstition of 
the people, especially the rich, led them to give or 
bequeath their property to the Church, either in remorse 
for their misdeeds, or to secure benefits in the world to 
come. The crusades, about which wo cannot speak in 
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detail, ministered to this increase of wealth; for the 
Church often bought lands at a low price from crusaders 
in want of money. Tithes on land were paid for Church 
purposes from the eighth century onwards, and were also 
largely paid on the earnings of trades and professions. 
Pluralities became frequent, and the holders lived in state 
at courts ; and there were many clergy occupied as the 
chaplains of great men, who rejected the discipline of 
bishops, and contributed to bring the Church into ill 
repute. The people came to despise the regular clergy 
for the most part, and to accept only the ministrations of 
the monks, and later of the mendicant orders. The 
Scriptures were little studied, though copies were highly 
valued, and the people knew more of the lives of the 
saints than of the Bible. One of the chief sources of 
popular religious knowledge was the performance of 
Miracle-plays or Mysteries. 

Sacramentalism of the mechanical sort became a sub- 
stitute for heart-felt religion. The prescription of auricular 
confession, at least once a year, threw enormous Power of the 
power into the priests’ hands. Previously to Ke y®* 
the thirteenth century, the form of absolution had been 
in the form of a prayer, which marked that the power 
of forgiveness belonged to God alone ; but the change 
from 44 May God grant thee absolution and remission,” 
to “I absolve thee,” made all the difference in the in- 
fluence of the priest on the mind of the person confessing; 
and this was further increased by the doctrine that remis- 
sion was given, in spite of any evil in the priest. The 
power of imposing penances as satisfaction for Penance 
sin, in addition to the merits of Christ, and the 
Church’s absolution, gave rise to vast abuses. Penalties, 
beneficial, burdensome, or trivial, were imposed at the 
will of the priest, and correspondingly relieved the mind 
of the sinner. Pilgrimages, gifts, the founding of churches 
and monasteries, fasts, flagellation, and various forms of 
self-mortification, were among the penalties thus imposed. 
But perhaps the worst form which the priestly IndIllgeilcea 
power took was the granting of indulgences, at 
first for specific oifences, but afterwards for all sins, in 
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consideration of special services or gifts to the Church. 
Gregory VII. in 1U80 promised plenary indulgence for all 
sins to those who supported Henry IV. ’s rival, Rudolf ; 
and Urban II., in 10^5, granted the same to all who 
should join the First Crusade. The idea that priests could 
remit penalties, not only in this world, but in the world 
to come, grew apace, and brought back or condoned a 
state of things which began to rival the worst state of 
heathen Rome. And beyond even the granting of indul- 
gences, there grew up a theory that the Church could 
grant to deserving penitents some of the merits accumu- 
lated by the sufferings and good deeds of the faithful, 
and of Christ Himself. The scholastic divines, of whom 
Snper- we shall presently speak, elaborated this into 
erogation. the 11 Treasury of Supererogation, 1 ” on which 
the Church could draw, in virtue of the power of the 
keys, not only for the benefit of the living, but also of 
the dead in purgatory ; though they laid most stress on 
the merits of Christ Himself as availing in this respect. 
As to purgatory (or the state of those who die imperfect 
Christians), the sufferings of the departed therein were 
held to be mitigable by the faith and the prayers of their 
living friends and of the Church ; and the prayers of the 
latter were largely secured by payments and works of 
charity or of value to the Church. Indulgences were 
granted for limited periods and on very slight proof of 
penitence by many monks and mendicant friars, and the 
Dominicans introduced the use of the rosary, a string of 
beads for counting the number of prayers, the recitation 
of a fixed number sufficing to procure an indulgence. 
The open sale of indulgences, followed by the increase 
of impostors who assumed the garb of mendicant friars, 
and offered the pardon of all sins for the merest trifle, 
while by their clever talking they deceived the ignorant, 
at length proved to be one of the most powerful in- 
fluences which started the Reformation. The sale of 
Belles as relics, often supposed to be brought back from 
cliannB * the Holy Land, attained large proportions, and 
Kgrtonagw. supplied the masses with charms supposed to 
ward off or cure diseases and protect from other evils. 
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famous shrines, such as that of St. James at Compostella 
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in Spain, were a common mode of atoning for*crimes, or 
obtaining plenary indulgences ; but not infrequently these 
vows, made in danger or illness, were commuted, for 
money payments, in favour of less onerous ones. At the 
shrines of the saints, many miracles were reported and 
'Miracles. Relieved be performed on the sick who 
waited and prayed. It would be fruitless to 
detail the long list of marvellous phenomena reported 
to have been displayed by sacred pictures and statues, 
miraculous appearances, and phenomena of bleeding 
wounds, stigmata, etc., produced on believers. Mental 
impressions, hysterical imaginings, credulity, and deceit, 
all combined to render the belief in such phenomena 
almost universal. Thus it was natural that the worship 
before such pictures and statues as were reputed miracu- 
lous, should in many cases become indistinguishable from 
worship of the pictures and statues themselves; and 
that the saints represented by them, or the patron saints 
of churches and places, should be regarded almost as 
divine. 

Every exaltation of the saints was reflected in a further 
exaltation of the honour paid to the Virgin Mary. The 
use of the term “ Mother of God ” (see pp. 2G5, 
0 ^ 283) powerfully promoted the tendency to pray- 
to her as a female mediator, and festivals in her honour 
were multiplied. The “Annunciation ” festival, popularly 
“Lady Day,” was established probably in the fifth cen- 
tury ; then followed the Nativity of the Virgin (Sept. 8). 
Instead of the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, 
Mary's “ Purification ” was celebrated, and still later her 
imagined “Presentation,” or dedication to the Temple 
service, was kept as a festival. It was conjectured in 
the fourth and fifth centuries that she had never died , 
and in 813, at the Council of Mainz, the “Assumption” 
of the Virgin was instituted as a festival. One order after 
another of monks took her for their patron saint. Preachers 
vied with one another in extolling her merits, and exciting 
the people to worship her. She was described as “ the 
Queen of Heaven,” and the language of the Song of 
Solomon was freely applied to her. The scheme of 
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creation and redemption by Christ was brought about 
“through her, and in her, and of her, and with her,” so 
that “as without Him nothing was made, so without 
her nothing should be made.” The Assumption is de- 
scribed as “ that sublime day on which the royal Virgin 
was carried to the throne of God the Father, and en- 
throned on the very seat of the Trinity.” Her mediation 
was represented as all-powerful, and even authoritative. 
“ Thou approachest to that golden altar of man’s recon- 
ciliation, not only asking, but commanding.” So preached 
Peter Damiani, the great friend of Pope Gregory VII. 
And St. Bernard says that “God has willed that we 
should have all things through Mary. . . . Have 

recourse to Mary. He will hear her as a son his mother, 
and the Father will hear the Son ; ” and a new technical 
term was invented to signify the adoration that might 
be paid to her. The monasteries and the churches gener- 
ally adopted special forms of service in her honour, and 
to pray for her intercession and help, known as the 
“Office of St. Maiy.” Saturday was a special day for 
masses in her honour ; and in 1095 Urban II., at the 
Council of Clermont, appointed her “ Hours ” to be said 
daily, and her “ Oflice ” on Saturdays. The Salutation 
of the angel to her, “Ave Maria,” was repeated continually, 
and was gradually expanded in later centuries to its pre- 
sent form. The Dominicans brought in the use of the 
rosary, for counting by means of beads the number of 
“ aves ” recited with prayers for the Virgin's intercession 
in the hour of death. The rosary of 150 beads was 
divided into sets of ten ; each bead passed signified an 
“ave” recited, and after every ten “aves” the Lord’s 
Prayer (“ Pater Noster ”) was said : the whole concluded 
with the Creed (“ Credo ”). The thirteenth century pro- 
duced the “ Marian Psalter,” lesser and greater, in which 
the Psalms and Scriptures generally were adapted to 
express the perfection of the Virgin. Thus, “ The Lord 
said to our Lady, Sit, Mother, on My right hand . . . 

thou shalt reign with Me for ever.” As early as the 
sixth century she had been regarded as free from actual 
sin, though not from “original sin.” About the end of 
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the thirteenth century it was proposed to establish a 
festival of her “ Conception ” as being holy and sinless ; 
but St. Bernard strongly censured this, though he says 
that “ beyond all doubt the Mother of the Lord was holy 
before she was bom.” The University of Paris declared 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin a probable 
opinion in 1387 ; but it was reserved for the present 
century to see this elevated into an article of faith, when 
in 1854 Pope Pius IX. declared dogmatically that the 
Virgin had been conceived immaculately, and was abso- 
lutely exempt from both original and actual sin, and 
that to contradict this is heresy. 

We have already noted the enunciation of the doctrine 
of the “real presence” and of “ transubstantiation ” in 
The “Real the Eucharist, and cannot here note all the 
Presence. ” stages and forms which the discussion assumed, 
especially in connection with Berengarius of Tours, in 
the eleventh century, and his followers. When the doc- 
trine had been finally settled by Thomas Aquinas in its 
materialistic form, greater sanctity attached to the ele- 
ments of the Eucharist. Infant communion became less 
frequent, and was at last discontinued. Special pre- 
cautions were taken against spilling or profaning in any 
way the wine changed into the very blood of Christ ; and 
in the twelfth century the withholding of the cup entirely 
from the laity began, justified by such a principle as that 
of Anselm, “that the whole Christ is taken in either 
kind,” and gradually this became the rule. In the eleventh 
Elevation and cen ^ ur y the elevation of the consecrated bread 
adoration as the “Host,” after consecration, was intro- 
ofthe ,< Hoet." ( j uce( j. an( j a ft er th e Lateran decree, in 1215, 
this act was the signal for “adoration” of the present 
Christ, and all persons were bidden to kneel before it, 
whether in church or when it was carried to sick persons 
through the streets. Finally a special festival in honour 
of the Consecrated Host (Corpus Christi) was instituted, 
in 1264. The reverence and mystery attaching to the 
Sacrament caused the laity to communicate less frequently, 
and it became sufficient to communicate once a year; 
while masses said by the priests, for money payments, 
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were supposed to be efficacious, whether the persons 
paying were present or not. 

Yet we must do justice to the piety that lived in these 
ages, to the noble works that many Christians then 
achieved in the founding of hospitals, in service NoWe 
to the poor, in the foundation of colleges and Christian 
schools, and in the erection of magnificent mo- wortau 
nastic and ecclesiastical buildings. To these ages we owe 
our finest churches, in the successive styles of Gothic 
architecture — Norman, Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular — which it is the despair of modern archi- 
tects to rival. Art took refuge in the monasteries, and 
produced statuary and carving in profusion, not deeming 
it profane to decorate churches with subjects of a secular 
nature. Stained glass, illuminated manuscripts, embroi- 
dered vestments and altar cloths, testify to the growing 
appreciation of art, zeal in artistic work, and consecration 
of it to divine service. No one should imagine that be- 
cause some of the forms it took are not such as we 
appreciate, and many Churchmen of the middle ages 
were corrupt, that therefore piety was extinct or less real 
than in early or later clays. Good men achieved marvels 
then as now, in spite of their imperfections and the 
corruption by which they were surrounded. 

The steps by which the Scholastic Theology was de- 
veloped and connected with Arabian and Aristotelian 
learning would demand a lengthy recital : we scholastic 
can but note that medieval theologians based Geology, 
their systems very largely upon Aristotelian logic. The 
controversies of the Nominalists and Realists, of the 
Thomists (disciples of Thomas Aquinas) and Scotists (fol- 
lowers of Duns Scotus), if of minor interest now, were 
both necessary stages in the evolution of the present, 
and of great importance in their time. Somehow a defici- 
ency was felt in the old presentations of doctrine, and 
it was sought to re-dress theology in a scientific logical 
form, granting the authority of Scripture and of the 
general councils. Peter Abelard (1079-1142), A belar d 
whose renown did much to promote the growth 
of the University of Paris, was the first great rationalist 
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theologian, teaching “that nothing could be believed 
unless it was first understood, and that it was ridiculous 
for any one to preach to others that which neither he 
himself, nor those whom he taught, comprehended.” His 
“ Introduction to Theology ” caused him to be denounced 
as a tritheist, and he had to stand alone against varied 
types of holy men, such as Roscellin, Norbert, and Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux. All through his theological teaching 
he called in question received opinions, without desiring 
to be unorthodox. He made a collection of 168 contro- 
verted questions, with the varied opinions of theologians 
contrasted and set opposite one another under the head- 
ings Sic et non. As a destructive critic his tendencies 
were rightly censured by the Church from its own point 
of view; but his teaching had considerable germinal influ- 
ence, though overlaid by the more powerful orthodoxy of 
Thomas Aquinas. 

The Schoolmen, properly so called, were the unflinch- 
ing advocates of orthodox faith, and at the same time 
devoted to its reconcilement with or explanation by reason- 
ing. Briefly noting the priors of the abbey of St. Victor, 
outside Paris, in the twelfth century, with their mottoes, 
“We can only know God by loving Him,” and “You 
have just as much power as you have grace”; John of 
Salisbury; Peter Lombard (died 1164), author of Four 
Books of “Sentences,” containing the teachings of the 
Latin Fathers, arranged so as to support the dogmas of 
the Church, which became a text-book of theology for 
three centuries ; Alexander Hales (died 1245), sumamed 
“the Irrefragable Doctor,” author of a complete Summary 
of Theology ; and Albertus Magnus (1193-1280), “ the 
Universal Doctor,” who wrote 21 folio volumes which 

Thomas survive, besides many that are lost, and taught 

Aquinas. a kind 0 f eclectic philosophy; we come to 
Thomas Aquinas (1226-1274), the prince of scholastics, 
whoso teaching has by Pope Leo XIII. been declared to 
represent most perfectly the mind of the Church, and is 
still mastered by all who pretend to theological learning 
in the Roman communion. He was a son of a count of 
Aquino in Apulia, Italy, and at the age of sixteen, having 
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ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 

already shown extraordinary ability, entered the Domi- 
nican order. After pupilage under Albert the Great, he 
was, in his twenty-third year, appointed second professor 
m the Dominican school at Cologne, and in 1257 was 
inducted into a theological chair at Paris; afterwards, at 
the pope’s command, lecturing through several univer- 
sities of Italy, advising the pope on difficult questions, 
and writing continually, at last settling at Naples, dying 
early of his asceticism 
and immense intellec- 
tual activity. His 
“ Summa Theologies ” 
is an encyclopedia of 
divinity, discussing the 
arguments for the 
existence of God, the 
Divine nature and at- 
tributes, the Trinity, 
the end and nature of 
man, virtues and vices, 
the Incarnation of 
Christ , the Sacraments, 
etc. Its plan is to pre- 
sent for discussion some 
question or proposition, 
to state as strongly as 
possible the arguments 
urged for a wrong so- 
lution, and then to give 
the orthodox decision 
and the authorities or 
reasons for it, from the 
Bible, the Fathers, Aristotle, etc. Every imaginable dis- 
cussion is gone through concerning all the terms, such as 
essence, spirit, personality, substance, etc. ; and the whole 
is an astonishing feat of logic. In fact, it sums up all 
the knowledge and thought about the universe which had 
then been attained. He also wrote voluminous commen- 
taries on Aristotle, on large portions of the Bible, treatises 
against all kinds of errors and heresies, and against the 
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Greek Church, tracts in favour of the monastic life, etc. 
He was known as “ the Angelic Doctor,” and was canon- 
ised by John XXII. in 1323. 

Yet there were many who dissented from Aquinas on 
numerous points, and the Franciscans in par- 
^ticular followed Duns Scotus, the “Subtle 
Doctor,” a British member of their order (1274-1308), 
many of whose works were written in answer to Aquinas. 
He taught at Oxford,' Paris, and Cologne, where he died. 
He followed Plato in many points, was accused of being 
a semi-Pelagian, and was a supporter of the growing 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin. 
He has been termed “ the acutest and most penetrating 
spirit of the middle ages.” Milman calls him “ an Aris- 
totelian beyond Aristotle, a Platonist beyond Plato; at 
the same time the most orthodox of theologians.” 

How insufficient the systems of the Schoolmen were 
to settle everything upon heaven and earth had already 
R Bacon, been discovered by the great Franciscan, Roger 

Bacon (1214-1294), who besides his wonderful 
researches in physical science was no mean theologian, 
and in 1292 wrote a compendium of theology, in which 
he exposed the prevalent lack of study of the Scriptures, 
and the too great use of philosophy in discussing theology, 
and the neglect of practical studies, such as languages, 
mathematics, and physical sciences, most calculated to 
aid theological studies. He discouraged the high methods 
of scholastic theology, while he pointed out that many 
things most conducive to salvation were easy to be under- 
stood, and that a simple friar who had not heard a 
hundred lectures on theology, and had not cared for them 
if he had, yet preached incomparably better than the 
greatest masters of theology. 

A man of a different type was a Dominican, William 
Durand, a professor at Paris and Avignon early in the 
william fourteenth century, who boldly settled any 
Duran(L question, and not infrequently tended to heresy. 
Thus he showed that it was all early opinion that the 
sacraments have no inherent power of giving grace ; but 
that the recipient receives grace from God, unless he 
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interposes an obstacle. William of Occam, or Ockham, in 
Surrey, a Franciscan and a pupil of Duns wrntamof 
Scotus, took the novel side for an ecclesiastic, Occam, 
of supporting the rights of kings against the pope, to 
whom he denied any authority in secular affairs, after the 
example of Christ. In discussing the central doctrines 
of the Church, he guarded his orthodoxy carefully, as in 
the case of transubstantiation, in which he pronounced 
for one theory as “ most reasonable, had not the Church 
determined the contrary.” In these discussions, however 
much the Schoolmen stuck by the Church’s doctrine, 
the fact of the discussion was gradually accustoming 
men’s minds to regard questions as open which later 
were to be the subject of striking new developments. 
A dawn of more exact study is to be seen in the labours 
of Nicolaus de L^ra, to whose commentaries on the sacred 
text Luther was much indebted, and of Raymond Lully, 
who travelled widely, acquiring various languages, and 
in 1311 securing the establishment of chairs of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic in the universities of Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford, and Salamanca. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries monasteries had grown 
numerous and rich, and sometimes corrupt. With the evil 
came the reaction, and younger and more Degeneracy 
saintly men founded new monasteries or sought of monae- 
to reform old ones. The monks kept them- ticUaiL 
selves distinct from the secular clergy, calling themselves 
specially “ religious,” as if religion could be most really 
pursued in retirement from “ the world.” Each monas- 
tery usually elected its own head or abbot, and professed 
allegiance specially to the pope, as far as possible rejecting 
episcopal control. Indeed, in most cases the popes ex- 
pressly exempted them from it, and granted the abbots 
the right to wear the episcopal ring and other insignia, 
exemption from tithes, and from interdicts and from sen- 
tences of excommunication except by themselves. 

Early in the tenth century a reformed society was 
founded at Clugny in Burgundy, which was caimiac con- 
destined to have a wide influence. Its strict eresatum. 
rule and good administration made it so famous that 
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most of the French monasteries adopted its rule and 
placed themselves in connection with it, forming the 
Cluniac congregation, which in the middle of the twelfth 
century numbered 2,000 cloisters. The abbey grew 
wealthy and powerful ; its vast basilica, built between 
1089 and 1131, was the largest in Christendom till the 
construction of St. Peter’s at Rome. The foundation was 
finally suppressed in 1790. Pope Gregory VII. (Hilde- 
brand) was a monk of Clugny, and received from the 
Cluniac order most important support. 

Among numerous minor reforming congregations, such 
as those of Hirschau in the Black Forest (1069), and 
Carthusians Grammont (1074), the Carthusian and Cister- 
and cister- cian orders became pre-eminent. The Car- 
clai18 * thusians took their name from the monastery of 
the Grande Chartreuse (1084), founded by Bruno of 
Cologne. This order, while very ascetic, devoted itself 
to literature and art, and is said u never to have needed a 
reformation.” The Cistercians were founded at Citeaux 
(Cistercium), near Dijon, by Robert of Champagne (1098), 
and were distinguished by their white garb, simpler ser- 
vices, and more ascetic life, from the Cluniacs. In 1116 
the famous Bernard founded the affiliated monastery of 
Clairvaux, and by 1151 there were 500 monasteries in 
association, and the order became the most popular of all, 
until the rise of the Mendicants. But with the growth 
of their wealth the Cistercians gradually sank into insig- 
nificance, and many of their monasteries did not last till 
the Reformation. 

Several orders were founded for the relief of disease 
and suffering. In 1095 the Hospitallers of St. Anthony 
HosnitaHers were founded in consequence of an epidemic of 
‘St. Anthony’s fire (erysipelas): in 1178 the 
Brethren of the Hospital were founded at Montpellier by 
Guido ; and these were followed in the beginning of the 
Brethren of twelfth century by the Hospital Brethren of St. 
st. John. John, started in connection with the service 
of sick and destitute pilgrims at Jerusalem. The brethren 
were vowed to povertv, obedience, and chastity, and 
begged for the poor. They became rich, and in 1118 
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undertook the defence of the Holy Sepulchre, their knights 
becoming the rivals of the Knights Templars. They 
took Rhodes in 1319, gained a large part of the property 
of the Templars when these were suppressed in 1312, 
held Rhodes till 1522, when they retired to Crete, and 
afterwards to Sicily. In 1533 they were transferred to 
Malta, and in recent years they have rendered important 
aid to the sick and wounded in war. The Templars 
themselves, though 

engaged in military 
service for the protec- 
tion of pilgrims to the 
Holy Land, took a vow 
of monastic discipline 
on the model of St. 

Augustine. Later a 
more strict rule was 
imposed (1127), and the 
slaying of the unbe- 
liever was laid down 
as their foremost duty. 

St. Bernard drew up a 
code, subjecting every- 
thing to the Grand 
Master of the order. 

Their purity was to be 
guarded by avoiding 
the kisses even of mo- 
ther and sisters; they 
were to receive no letters or presents, and have no 
locked trunks, etc. Innocent VII. relieved them from 
submission to bishops, and Gregory X. exempted them 
from all contributions to the Holy War, and from tithes 
also. But by 1180 they had greatly degenerated, and in 
the next century they were noted for their bad morals, 
character, and habits ; and at last they formed an im- 
perium in imperio too troublesome to be endured, and the 
order was formally suppressed by the council of Vienne 
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(1312). Other military orders with more or less monastic 
organisation were the Teutonic Knights, who conquered 
the Pomeranians ; the orders of Calatrava, Alcantara, the 
knights of Evora, etc., protected Christians from the 
Moors, whose lands they constantly laid waste ; the order 
of St. James was founded 1161 to protect pilgrims to 
Compostella. 



ST. TERESA. 

The Carmelite order grew out of a small society of 
hermits, founded by Berthold, a Crusader, in 1156, on 
Tbs Carmel- Mount Carmel, which they quitted on the ex- 
ltas - pulsion of the Latins from the Holy Land 
(1238). Each hermit at first lived in a cell by himself ; 
fasting was imposed from September till Easter; the 
possession of property was forbidden ; and manual labour 
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and silence were recommended. On settling in Europe 
they adopted community of life, and mitigated their rules; 
and Innocent IV. in 1247 confirmed the order by the title 
of 11 The Friars of Our Lady of Mount Carmel.” They 
adopted a brown habit, with a white cloak and shoulder, 
covering (scapular), and hence were known as White 
Friars, a name preserved by the site of their London 
monastery. During the papal schism they were divided ; 
in the fifteenth century relaxations of discipline were 
allowed, those who adopted the latter being known as 
the Shod or Conventual Friars, while the stricter members 
were called Barefooted Friars, or Observantines. Their 
numerous English monasteries were dissolved at the 
Reformation. In Spain, Carmelite monasteries were 
founded in the fifteenth century; St. Teresa, a nun of 
Avila, reformed her convent in the face of much opposi- 
tion, and successfully carried her reforms into the fr.ars’ 
houses. 

The Trinitarians, or Mathurins, in 1198 systematically 
undertook the ransom of Christian captives in Barbary, 
at least one-third of their revenue being set 
apart for this work. They at one time had 250 
houses ; and in the seventeenth century it was computed 
that they had rescued more than 30,000 cap- order of 
tives. The military order of Our Lady of Mercy Mercy, 
was formed at Barcelona in 1218, with the same general 
objects, and later it devoted itself to mission work in 
America. 

The Fourth Lateran Council (1215), as we have seen, 
forbade the further multiplication of monastic orders ; 
but at that very time two orders, not so completely 
separate from the world as the other societies, were 
arising, which soon obtained recognition and gained enor- 
mous influence in the later middle ages : these were the 
Dominicans and the Franciscans. The Dominicans, 
founded by Domingo Guzman of Old Castile gt Domlnla 
(St. Dominic), aimed at popular preaching and 
instruction, and the combat of heresy ; while the Fran- 
ciscans, founded by St. Francis of Assisi, sought to revive 
spiritual life among the people by their preaching ; and 

z 
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both aimed at making evident by their poverty and self- 
sacrifice the ideals which the cloistered monks too often 
failed to attain. Dominic, born in 1170, studied theology 
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at the university of Palencia (afterwards transferred to 
Salamanca), sold his clothes and books to feed tlio poor 
during a famine, and flogged himself niglilly with an 
iron chain, but was unflinching against heretics. In 1205, 
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with Diego, bishop of Osma, he combated the Albigensian 
and other heresies in Languedoc. In 1215 he obtained 
Pope Innocent III.’s consent to the foundation of his 
order, despite the Lateran Council, by adopting the 
Augustinian rule, with vows of perpetual silence, except 
by permission of the superior, abstinence from The Domin- 
meat, almost incessant fasts, woollen garments, icans - 
strict poverty, etc. At first they wore a black cassock, 
but soon adopted the black mantle over a white habit 
and scapular (Black Friars). In 1216 the order was con- 
firmed by Honorius III., under the title of “Preaching 
Friars,” the right of preaching and hearing confessions 
everywhere being at the same time granted. The order 
spread everywhere. It soon relaxed its vows of poverty, 
accepting land and monasteries. Dominicans became 
confessors to great men and counsellors of princes. They 
administered the Inquisition, and thus wielded a terrible 
power; and their antagonism to the Franciscans, both 
m policy, and in theological argument, often furnished 
material for history. The famous Dominicans, Albert the 
Great and Thomas Aquinas, as we have seen, ultimately 
fixed the tone and text of the Roman Catholic system, 
in one point, only falling short of the Franciscans in re- 
jecting the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin, which 
the Franciscans strongly supported. In the fourteenth 
century the mystic John Tauler was a Dominican ; at the 
end of the fifteenth the bright light of Savonarola illu- 
minated the order ; but it furnished the strongest antago- 
nists to the Reformation. 

The Franciscan order was founded by Francis, son of 
Peter Bernardini, born at Assisi in Umbria, Italy, in 1182. 
After a pleasure-loving youth, he voluntarily st Francis of 
took a vow of poverty and mendicancy, at- Assisi 
tending to lepers and discharging other menial offices. 
Renouncing property of every kind but the coarsest vest- 
ment, he gathered a band of twelve disciples in 1212, and 
boldly set forth to convert the world. Innocent III. 
(1215) and Honorius III. (122-1) gave the brethren authority 
to preach everywhere. A church at Assisi, and Inter a 
grand conventual church of St. Francis at Assisi, became 
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the centre of the order. The dramatic and sentimental 
preaching of the founder were most effective; and one 
of his converts, Clara Sciffi, became the foundress of the 
rigid sisterhood of Poor Clares. St. Francis preached 
without success to the Mohammedans in Egypt, while 
other brethren went to Germany, Italy, and 
Spain. The humility of the order was signified 
by their title “Fratres Minores,” whence they were often 

called Minorites. 

The The or- 
FrandBcanB. der, like 

or Minorites. t j 1G > Do _ 

minican, owed 
obedience directly 
to the Pope ; but it 
was governed by a 
“General Minister,” 
appointed by a 
general chapter 
every third year. 
Although the strict- 
est poverty was en- 
joined by St. Fran- 
cis, he was so far 
sociable that he con- 
formed to ordinary 
customs when in 
society, and he dis- 
couraged extreme 
asceticism, as pro- 
moting spiritual 
sustenance and care 
Cheerful himself, 
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pride, and because the body needed 
m order to be capable of full devotion, 
he maintained that cheerfulness was a duty, and a great 
defence against the devil. In many of his acts and 
expressions he showed a singular Christian spirit and 
great judgment, so that it was not difficult for his dis- 
ciples after his death to elevate him almost to a level 
with Christ, especially in consequence of the marks which 
appeared in 1224 on his hands, feet, and side, resembling 
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Christ’s wounds, and known as the “ Sacred Stigmata 
of St. Francis.” It is said that he tried to The Sa«od 
conceal them, but that many miracles were stigmata, 
wrought by their power. He died in 1226, having wit- 
nessed the addition to the two orders of monks and 
nuns, of a third, consisting of lay members known as 
Tertiaries, who everywhere fulfilled the functions of the 
lay adherents in Buddhism, supporting the friars and 
living a religious life in the world. Dean Milman terms 
St. Francis 4 ‘ the most blameless and gentle of all saints,” 
“ emphatically the saint of the people.” “ The lowest 
of the low,” ho says, u might find consolation in the self- 
abasement of St. Francis even beneath the meanest.” 
His poetry is worthy of note ; it is “ one long passionate 
ejaculation of love to the Redeemer in rude metre.” 
But liis ordinary speech is more poetical than his poetry. 
“In his peculiar language he addresses all animate, even 
inanimate creatures, as his brothers. ... In one of 
his Italian hymns he speaks of his brother the sun, his 
sister tlie moon, etc. . . . When he died, lie said with 

exquisite simplicity, 4 Welcome, Sister Death.’ . . . 

His life might seem a religious trance.” 

Men following in the iootsteps of such a master were 
well adapted to win the people. Their numbers in- 
creased, and they became rich and powerful by the gifts, 
buildings, and endowments forced upon them. From 
acting under bishops, they acted independently, despised 
the secular clergy, administered sacraments, and heard 
confessions. The “ General ” of the order who succeeded 
St. Francis, Elias of Cortona, mitigated many rules, and, 
being ambitious, favoured the growth of large monasteries. 
Again and again attempts were made to reform the order. 
John of Parma, the seventh General Minister (1247), was 
hailed as a second St. Francis ; John of Fidanza, 
eighth General (1265-1274), famous under the Bonaven 
name of Bonaventura, the “ Seraphic ” Doctor, was as 
learned as he was blameless, and steadfastly sought to 
amend the corruptions of self-indulgence, importunate beg- 
ging, assumption of undue clerical functions, and extrava- 
gant buildings, in addition to moral scandals, which were 
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making the friars a byword. The indulgences promised 
corruptions to all who visited the church of the Portiun- 
of the order, cula at Assisi on August 1st, and the sure 
salvation to all who died in the garb of the order, even 
though only assumed just before death, were but speci- 
mens of the evils which arose. Pierce rivalry arose be- 
tween Dominicans and Franciscans, and also between 
The the “ Spirituals ” and the less spiritual among 
Spirituals, the latter. Following the prophecies and mil- 
lennial outlook of Joachim, a Cistercian abbot (1145-1202), 
who foretold that the millennium would begin in 1260, 
the “Spirituals ” put forward about 1254 an “Introduction 
to the Everlasting Gospel,” developing these ideas, which 
wHiiAmHai was condemned by the University of Paris and 
prophecy, Pope Alexander IV. It was written by a 
Franciscan named Gerard ; and after his condemnation 
and imprisonment the Spiritualists called them- 
e ce selves Fraticelli (Little Brothers), instead of 
Fratres, separated themselves markedly from the rest, and 
found a new leader in Peter John of Olivi, author of a 
famous Apocalyptic work, “ PostilJa in Apocalypsin.” 
Pope Celestine V. in 1294 formed the Fraticelli into a 
new order, the Celestine-Eremites, together with his own 
hermits ; but the next pope dissolved the order, and 
banished them in 1302 to a Greek island. Renouncing 
the papal authority, they elected a pope of their own, 
and spread themselves in Greece, Sicily, and other coun- 
tries, everywhere working against the papacy. In the 
time of Pope John XXII. a new point was given to the 
denunciations of papal luxury and apostasy by the Spirit- 
uals ; the pope retaliated with vigour, and, aided by the 
general of the order, held an Inquisition, which burned, 
degraded, and imprisoned many. * In this case the Fran- 
ciscans aided the evil work of the Dominican Inquisition, 
of which it was said by one of its victims in 1319 that 
if St. Peter and St. Paul were to return to earth, the 
Inquisition would lay hands on them as damnable heretics. 
So far did intolerance proceed, that a lieghard (seep. 359) 
was tried for asserting the poverty of Christ and Ilis dis- 
ciples, and Berenger of Talon, who maintained the con- 
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trary, was arrested ; the Dominicans eagerly condemned 
the Franciscans who took his side, and the University of 
Paris elaborately condemned the Franciscan teaching. 
The schism among the Franciscans widened, and by the 
end of the fourteenth century the Franciscan Conventuals 
were distinct from the Observants , who still conventuals 
kept the founder’s rule. In the fourteenth cen- and obaer- 
tury the Franciscans established missions in vant8, 
Bulgaria and Georgia, in the fifteenth in the Canary 
Islands and on the Congo, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
in South America and Mexico. Francis, of Paola in 
Calabria, late in the fifteenth century, founded “the 
Hermits of St. Francis of Assisi,” better known as the 
“Minims,” from their title of “Fratres Minimi.” _ M , 
They were noted for their adoption of a per- 
petual Lenten rule ; viz., to abstain always from animal 
food. The Augustinian Eremites (or Austin Friars), 
formed into a society in 1256 under the rule of St. Augus- 
tine, numbered 30,000 at the time of the Reformation. 
Another mendicant order was that of the Servites (the 
slaves of the Virgin Mary), founded in 1233. The 
Beguines were societies founded in Flanders about 1180, 
to attend to the sick and poor while working at their 
ordinary employments; and they have lasted till the 
present day. The members are widows and single 
women, living, not in convents, but in a group of small 
houses surrounded by a wall, and known as aM gmnan ana 
“ Beguinage.” The Beghards were associations Be&barda. 
of men founded with a similar object ; but their character 
degenerated, and the name became synonymous with 
mendicancy and heresy, and they were placed under the 
authority, of the Franciscans by Pope Innocent X. In 
such varied forms the monastic spirit tried to keep alive 
true Christianity, but proved extremely liable to corrup- 
tion and corrupt use. The reign of monasticism, as once 
understood and submitted to, passed away with the Refor- 
mation. 
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D IFFERENCES of opinion and of interpretation were 
never lacking, from the earliest ages of the Church, 
as we have seen. They changed their ground intolerance 
from age to age ; often they reverted to former and peraecu- 
opinions, sometimes in a new dress. But the tt0XL 
human mind, naturally believing that of two seeming 
contradictions, both cannot be true, tends to set up one 
set of opinions or form of doctrine as certainly true, and 
to denounce any other as evil, and consequently to be 
suppressed ; never imagining that there may be other 
truths which would reconcile seeming contradictions, or 
that the whole truth may be something greater than, and 
inclusive of, all the partial truths already known. The 
idea of tolerating diversity of opinion on matters inca- 
pable of direct proof, or of tolerating free thought, has 
been exceedingly slow of growth and acceptance. For- 
getting that Christ presented His gospel to different 
persons in very diverse aspects, and did not demand of 
each follower the understanding and acceptance of all 
that He taught, theologians gradually evolved from their 
reading of Scripture a creed, or series of creeds and 
explanations of those creeds, which, together with the 
sacraments and sacramental doctrine and their system 
of Church government, they hold to be entirely true and 
divine, and forced indiscriminately upon all who came 
under their power, as absolutely necessary to salvation, 
and rejection of which deserved punishment in this world 
and hereafter. It was inevitable in these circumstances 
that “ heresies ” should arise again and again. Human 
nature could not be forcibly deprived of its inherent 
tendency to “vary in every direction,” to produce new 
forms of thought and speculation, to be tested, to be 
stamped out, or to survive by dint of the value they had, 
or perchance by the insidiousness and attractiveness of 
the evil they contained. 

Maniclueism, though apparently crushed in earlier 
centuries, survived in later heresies, such as that of the 
Paulicians, who originated in Armenia in the uaniduB&n 
seventh century. They selected St. Paul’s 80Cts - 
teaching as their special guide, rejecting St. Peter as 
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Christ’s betrayer, retaining at the same time some 
Pauiidans Manichaean principles. They were persecuted by 
successive emperors, but lasted long in various 
quarters. Some of them settled in Thrace in the middle 
of the eighth century ; and in the tenth they were rein- 
forced by another settlement, and occupied considerable 
tracts in Thrace and Macedonia. They appear to have 
had some influence, through the intercourse arising during 
the Crusades, upon sects which spread in France, Northern 
Italy, and in Germany during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and were often marked by fanaticism. Peter 
Petrob maianB Bruis, founder of the Petrobrusians in Dau- 
phiny, in the beginning of the twelfth century, 
taught that only believers (not infants) should be baptised, 
and rejected the use of churches and crosses, the efficacy 
of the Eucharist, prayers and oblations for the dead, and 
the singing of hymns. He was burnt to death by the 
people of St. Grilles in Provence, after twenty years’ 
successful preaching. He was succeeded by Henry of 
Lausanne, whose adherents were named Henricians. 
St. Bernard undertook a very successful mission against 
them in 1147, and the leader was given up in chains to the 
cathari bishop of Toulouse. The so-called Manichseans 
were chiefly known as Cathari (or Puritans) in 
Germany, and as Publicani in France, until the}' were 
generally termed Albigenses (from Albi). Even in the 
twelfth century the popular feeling was strongly excited 
against them, and many were burnt, though not with the 
sanction of such men as St. Bernard. 

It was in Languedoc and around Toulouse that the 
heretical sects spread most vigorously, holding a council 
Albigenses their own i n 1167 of bishops and representa- 
tives under a so-called Pope Niquinta, who 
taught that all Churches should be independent of each 
other. They became so formidable that the third Lateran 
Council, in 1179, called on all the faithful to protect 
Christian people against them by arms. We cannot go 
into the details of the crusades which followed (1198- 
1229), and which crushed the power of Raymond, Count 
of Toulouse. We will briefly glance at some of the prin- 
ciples of the Albigensian sects. 
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They held certain Manichsean tenets, such as the an- 
tagonism between spirit and matter, the creation of the 
material world by the evil principle, together Aiwgenaiaa 
with a disbelief in the righteousness of the Old tenet*. 
Testament dispensation. Christ they regarded as the 
highest angel, and His bodily appearance and actions 
were explained as spiritual only. The whole world was 
to be saved by an escape from bodily imprisonment into 
spirit life. They considered marriage as at best a 
necessary evil, rejected the entire sacramental system, 
and destroyed churches and their apparatus. They had 
a priesthood and bishops of their own, with a sacrament 
called “ Consolation,” by which the Paraclete or Comfor- 
ter was bestowed, by any one who had received it : by 
this the heavenly soul, lost at the Fall, was restored to 
the believer. Those who had received this were the 
Elect or Perfect, and had to live a completely ascetic 
life, unmarried, and to labour only to propagate the truth, 
renouncing all property. Their other sacraments were 
the blessing of bread at meals (thus making all meals 
eucharistic), penance, and ordination. There are very 
diverse reports about the actual lives of the Albigenses, 
their rigidly pure lives, according to some, securing them 
great influence, and inducing many nobles to entrust 
their children to them for education ; while their enemies 
charge them with many crimes, loose living, and want of 
charity. No doubt, as in most other sects, there were 
black sheep among them, with many of the better sort. 
What is certain is, that they were indiscriminately perse- 
cuted and cruelly treated and that in many cases they 
retaliated on their persecutors. 

Often confused with the Albigensian sects, the Wal- 
denses are quite distinct, being in no way infected with 
Manichseism, and owing their name to Waldo, Walda 
a wealthy merchant of Lyons in the latter part 
of the twelfth century, who employed two priests to 
translate many books of the Bible and selections from 
the Fathers into the Romance vernacular. Selling all 
his property and giving it to the poor, he aimed at a life 
of Christian perfection, and began preaching throughout 
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the towns and villages ; and his followers did the same, 
under the name of Humiliati, or poor men of Lyons. 
Waldo was excommunicated, not for heresy, but for un- 
authorised preaching, and anathematised by Pope Lucius 
III. and the Council of Verona. By their simple, earnest, 
scriptural preaching Waldo and his followers made many 
converts in Southern France', Northern Italy, and Spain. 

The In many ways they showed themselves true 
Waldenees. evangelists and helpers of the people, and taught 
a primitive Christianity, gradually rejecting prayers for 
the dead, priestly powers, penances, purgatory, and the 
ecclesiastical miracles. Their high character is attested 
even by their enemies — their moderation, sobriety, and 
hard work in their employments, their truth-speaking 
and avoidance of oaths. During the Dominican Inquisi- 
tion which oppressed the Albigenses, the Waldenses also 
suffered severety ; and the}" gradually took refuge in 
Alpine vallej^s m Piedmont, giving to the district the 
name of Vaudois. where they long remained safe from 
attack. In 1487 Pope Innocent VIII. ordered their exter- 
mination ; and the consequent attacks made upon them 
greatly reduced their strength. In 1530 deputies from 
the Vaudois in Dauphiny and Provence met the German 
and Swiss Reformers, and the result was the adoption of 
some of the distinctive tenets of the latter, and a complete 
break with the Roman Church. In 1G55 they were bar- 
barously treated by an army authorised by the Roman 
Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, which 
roused Protestant indignation against the persecutors. 
In 1685 a new era of persecution followed the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. A remnant of them now form 
a separate Protestant Church 1 in Italy, largely supported 
by contributions from Protestant countries. 

It had always been a function of the bishops to inquire 
into the prevalence of erroneous teaching and to stamp 
The it out, largely by the aid of “the secular power '' 
inquisition. 0 f obedient princes. In 11G3 the Council of 
Tours first used the title of Inquisitor in reference to 

1 Seo Gilly, Excursion to the Valleys of Piedmont, and Researches 
on the Waldenses. 
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inquiries into orthodoxy; and in 1184 the Council of 
Verona directed the bishops to put down the Cathari 
and the Poor Men of Lyons (Waldenses), cursing all 
heretics and those who sheltered them. The Inquisition, 
properly so called, was, however, started by Pope Gregory 
IX., who in 1232 constituted the Dominicans inquisitors 
into heresy in Toulouse, with appeal only to the Pope. 
“The suspicion of heresy was sufficient cause for im- 
prisonment ; accomplices and criminals were deemed com- 
petent witnesses ; the accused was never informed of his 
accusers, nor .confronted with them ; confession was often 
extorted by torture.” Of course it would have been im- 
possible to carry out the cruel system of punishments 
devised, but for the aid of the secular power ; but this 
was usually granted readily, either through fear or wil- 
lingly. Often the populace rose against the Inquisition ; 
and in some places, as at Toulouse, it was suppressed. 
We have not space to recount the deeds of the Inquisition 
in France and Italy in the thirteenth century, and in 
Germany in the fourteenth. From 1232 onward it was 
active in Spain, often with every kind of tyranny and 
cruelty. In 1480 it was more elaborately organised ; and 
before the end of 1481 298 persons had been burnt in 
Seville alone. In 1483 the Dominican Thomas of Tor- 
quemada was appointed Inquisitor-general for Castile and 
Leon ; and by his rigid and cruel system the Torque- 
Jews, Moors, and Moriscoes were tortured, killed, mada. 

or banished from Spain. On the death of Torquemada, 
in 1498, Cardinal Ximenes succeeded him as Inquisitor- 
general. He utterly opposed the translation of the Bible 
into the vernacular, as a profanation, and also refused 
publicity to the proceedings of the Inquisition, 
or any alleviation of their harshness. Yet he is enes * 
famous in scholarship for his publication of the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot t Bible. The Inquisition was established 
in Portugal and in all the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 
After the beginning of the seventeenth century its ac- 
tivity diminished ; in the eighteenth century torture was 
abandoned. Down to 1809 it is said that 31,912 persons 
had been burnt alive in Spain. Napoleon put it down 
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wherever he gained power ; but it lingered later, and a 
Jew was burnt and a Quaker schoolmaster hanged in 
Spain in 1826. The Inquisition was active in Italy up 
to the time of the consolidation of the kingdom in 1859-60; 
and the central agency of the Inquisition is still in exis- 
tence at Rome, and many Romanists hope for its re-estab- 
lishment in full activity. It was never established in 
England. 

Before referring to the more active uprisings which 
preceded the Reformation, wc must notice certain re- 
The ligious writers and teachers whose influence 
MyBtfcB. certainly prepared the way for it. Henry 
Eckart, a Saxon, Dominican vicar-general in Bohemia in 
1307, was strikingly mystic and even pantheistic in his 
teaching. Nicolas of Basle (1308-1393), the chief leader 
of the “ Friends of God,” having completely renounced 
Nicolas of the world and his own will, and attained in- 
Basie. ward intercourse with God, devoted himself to 
leading others into the same state. He never received 
ordination, but did not deny any doctrine of the Church. 
He was thus the first great Quietist, believing in a resig- 
nation to the Divine will only parallel to the Moham- 
medan’s. Their direct “inspiration” from God rendered 
the mystics independent of the Church, which conse- 
quently was hostile to them. Several of the leaders were 
burnt, Nicolas in 1393, at Vienne. John Tauler 1 (1290- 
1361) was a follower of Eckart on the speculative side, 
and of Nicolas on the mystic, and one of the 
Tfcuier. mos t influential preachers of his time. He as- 
serted that “he who confesses the true faith of Christ, 
and sins only against the person of the Pope, is no 
heretic.” Suso, Ruysbroek, Gerson, Gerard Groot, and 
Thomas a, Thomas a Kempis, in different ways carried on 
Kempis. the inward religious life and speculation, pro- 
ducing works remarkable for their spirituality, and also 
taking part in noble philanthropic movements. In exalt- 
ing personal communion with God through faitli, they 
developed a form of religious life which has had enormous 

1 Spo TJfc and Sermons of John Tauler. Translated by C. Wink- 
worth, 1S57. 
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influence. Gerard Groot, in particular, by founding tlie 
self-supporting society of “Brethren of the Common Life,” 
at Deventer, for spiritual profit and evangelisation, set 
the mendicant friars an example which they Brethren of 
greatly resented. Groot was loyal to th e Church, the common 
enjoining the daily hearing of mass, but studied e ‘ 
chiefly the Gospel and the writings of the Fathers. His 
follower, Florentius Bade win, completed the organisation, 
which was approved by some popes. It was ultimately 
absorbed by the Re- 
formation. 

John Wyclif 
(1324-1384) is hon- 
ourably w , J# 
distill- WycUf - 
guished as the most 
original and influ- 
ential Reformer of 
the Church in the 
fourteenth century. 

He was an Oxford 
scholastic theologian 
of the highest abil- 
ity, and largely in 
accord with Roger 
Bacon: a strong sup- 
porter of England 
against Rome, and 
of the temporal 
against spiritual 
power. His great 

works on Divine and Civil Dominion maintained that 
God had given no supreme authority to any vicar on 
earth, whether priest or king, but to each his own 
province; while all God’s people must obey Him rather 
than man. Thus he supplied arguments against all ex- 
cessive papal and spiritual claims. He founded an order 
of poor preachers, without mendicancy, who went through 
the diocese of Lincoln and elsewhere preaching the gos- 
pel. Tlicir followers became known and persecuted as 
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Lollards, and connected with people similarly termed in 
the Low Countries and Western Germany. About 1380 
Wyclif commenced and largely carried out an English 
translation of the Bible from the Vulgate. In 1381 he 
enunciated the doctrine of consubstantiation, as against 
the transubstantiation of the Church, in a form similar 
to that of Berengar of Tours, asserting that the bread and 
wine remain in the sacrament after its consecration. His 
teaching was condemned by the University of Oxford, 
and by a council in London. Wyclif continued to work 
and write with great vigour, and died in 1384 when under 
citation to appear before Urban IV. at Rome, to whom 
he replied that he ought not to follow the pope, except 
so far as he himself followed Christ. The Council of 
Constance (1414-8) impotently sentenced him to death; 
and in 1428 Pope Martin V. had his bones burnt and 
the ashes thrown into the river Swift. The 
The LoUard3 -] j0 ii ar( ] s we re fiercely persecuted, and many 
were burnt, but some remained to join in the later Refor- 
mation. 

In distant Bohemia a movement for purifying the Church 
and studying the Scriptures at first hand was making 
headway. The University of Prague, founded in 1348, 
aided this. Mathias of Janow was one of the most no- 
table forerunners of Huss. While loyal to the Church, 
he paid more regard to the study of the manuscripts of 
the Bible than to the teaching of the Fathers. 

0 1188 John Huss (1369-1415), who had read the writ- 

ings of Wyclif for many years, became Rector of the 
University of Prague in 1403. His eloquent friend, Jerome 
of Prague (1379-1416), a greater theologian, did much to 
make WyclrPs works known in Bohemia. Huss main- 
tained the doctrine of transubstantiation; but asserted 
the supreme authority of Scripture, the spiritual nature 
of the Church, whose head was Christ, and the supremacy 
of the believer’s conscience. He exposed pretended miracles 
and corruptions in the Church. The Papal party tried to 
prevent Huss from preaching, charging him with heresy, 
and burnt Wyclif ’s books. Huss appealed to John XXIII., 
then (1410) made pope after a long career of tyranny and 
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misconduct. John (1412) offered large indulgences to all 
who aided a crusade against Ladislaus, King of Naples. 
Huss preached against it, but had to leave Prague to 
save it from the papal interdict of all religious functions 
(1413). He then wrote his great work De Ecclesia , defin- 
ing the Church as the whole body of believers, past, pre- 
sent, and future, predestined to life, with Christ as its 
Head, and the pope as His Yicar, if he follows the ex- 
ample of St. Peter. His powerful tracts in the Bohemian 
language formed 
complete expositions 
of Christianity, as 
consisting in faith 
and belief in the 
truth, obedience to 
the Divine law, and 
prayer to God. Many 
false charges of her- I 
esy and other offences 
were made against | 

Huss, and he was ; 
summoned, with a ^ 
guarantee of safe re- 
turn from the Em- 
peror Sig- The Council 
ismund, to ot Constance. 

the Council of Con- 
stance in 1414 (the 
sixteenth oecumeni- 
cal, according to the joun hubs. 

Roman reckoning). 

At this, demands for a reformation of the papacy was 
made by such men as Peter d’Ailly, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray, and John Gerson, Chancellor of the University of 
Pans, who yet were most rancorous in their opposition 
to Huss. He denied the false charges made against him, 
and refused to abjure what he had never held or taught. 
The Emperor’s safe conduct was not respected ; he was 
told that his power could not save a heretic from the 
punishment due to lus errors, and that his pledge could 
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not bind the council, which was greater than the Em- 
peror ; and that the Doctors of the Church had taught 
that no faith should be kept with heretics. The trial 
was a farce ; no witnesses were heard on behalf of Huss ; 
his condemnation was a foregone conclusion. He was 
burnt on July 6, 1415, and in the next year the same 
hubs and fate awaited Jerome of Prague, although from 
Jerome burnt fear an d physical weakness he recanted and 
renounced Wyclifs doctrines and acknowledged the jus- 
tice of Huss’s condemnation. Yet afterwards ho recanted 
his recantation, though declaring that he held all the 
Religious articles of the Christian faith. A fierce re- 
war * ligious war followed in Bohemia. In 1420 a 
compact with the Hussites granted freedom of preaching, 
the administration of the Eucharist in both kinds, and 
reform of the Church ; but this was accepted only by 
the more moderate or calixtine party (from calix , the 
cup). They received further concessions from the Council 
of Basle (1433) ; but the more radical Hussites (Taborites) 
held out, formed the Bohemian Brethren (1450-1627), 
and ultimately were absorbed in the Moravian Brethren 
(Unitas Fratrum, United Brethren), revived b y Count 
Zinzendorf early in the eighteenth century. They pro- 
fessed obedience to the Scriptures and the law of love, 
The united regarded the Eucharist as simply commemo- 
Moravian ratfve, and rejected the Beal Presence. Towns 
Brethren. were f oimc ied in Moravia and elsewhere in 
Germany for exclusive occupation of the brethren ; and 
missions were established through Europe and in North 
America, which attained great fame and success. By 
them the later movement of John Wesley m England 
was largely influenced. They retain government by 
bishops, who are not dioce**an but universal in their 
scope; they ordain presbyters and deacons. Their wor- 
ship is simple, liturgical, and primitive, and they use a 
rich hymnology, largely composed by their own leaders. 

The deposition of Pope John XXIII. for heresy fol- 
lowed the burning of Huss. His successor, Martin V. 
(141 7-1431), did little in the way of reform and revived 
the highest claims of his predecessors. The Council of 
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Basle, in 1432, renewed the declaration of Constance that 
a general council was above the pope, elected council of 
its own president, passed many decrees for re- BaBl0 - 
forming the Church and the papacy, and deposed Pope 
Eugenius IV. in 1439. A counter-council atFerrara (1438) 
excommunicated those who attended at Basle and annulled 
its acts; it was afterwards removed to Florence, and is 
now recognised by the Homan Church as the seventeenth 
cBcumenical. At this council a last fruitless effort was 
made to reunite the Greek and the Homan Churches, 
by the (Greek) Emperor, 

John Paleolo- The Greek 
gus II. ; but the clmr < aL 
accommodation which 
was devised, and which 
granted the supremacy 
of the pope, was repudi- 
ated by the people, and 
finally by himself; and 
a little later the Greek 
Empire fell before the 
victorious Turks, by 
whose favour alone the 
Greek Church continued 
to exist in Moslem terri- 
tory. Eugenius IV. re- 
tained power as pope in 
spite of the Council of 
Basle, and before his 
death, in 1447, had ar- 
ranged terms with the Emperor Frederick III. and the 
German electors; and the Council of Basle ended in 
1449 in failure. 

The Renaissance of Art and Letters was now influenc- 
ing Italy and the Universities ; and several popes so far 
yielded to its influence as to become classical The Benais- 
rather than Christian, while some were con- sance * 
spicuous for their vices and crimes. Pope Pius II. (^Eneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini) issued from the Congress of Mantua 
the Bull ExecrabUis, declaring that an appeal from the 
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Pope to a general Council was punishable by excommuni- 
cation, in direct opposition to the side he had formerly 
taken. The greater part of the Vatican and the Sistine 
Chapel are among the works due to the popes of the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. The criminality of the 
papal government at this time was thrown 
Savonarola. into re jj e f fcy the appearance of the striking 

figure of Savonarola (1452-1498), a Dominican, who, 
without bringing forward any heretical doctrine, power- 
fully preached against the corruptions of the age, and 
denounced God’s vengeance on the Church. In Florence 
he effected a striking Puritan reform, as also in his own 
monastery. In 1497 a great “sacrifice of vanities” was 
made under his influence ; but the infamous Pope Alex- 
ander VI. (Borgia) excommunicated him, and on May 30, 
1498, he was hanged and burnt. 

While the popes in the early part of the sixteenth 
century were quarrelling with the French king, and 
Luther w ^ e Leo X. (1513-1521) was revelling in the 
culture and art of the Renaissance, Martin 
Luther (1483-1546), the man who was to upset much of 
the work of the papacy, the son of a Saxon miner, was a 
devout Augustinian friar, working out for himself the 
problem of personal religion, and studying St. Augustine’s 
writings more than any of the Fathers. A visit to Rome 
in 1510 showed him something of the prevailing corrup- 
tions. He had studied Tauler and the German mystics 
deeply ; but an external event, the extremely mercenary 
sale of indulgences, for the benefit of the building of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, by John Tetzel, a Dominican, in the 
neighbourhood of Wittenberg, where Luther was teaching 
theology, led to the opening of his active warfare for 
religious reform. On October 31, 1517, he nailed on the 
His ninety- door of the Castle church at Wittenberg ninety- 
five theses. fi ve theses denying the power of the Pope to 
remove the guilt of the smallest transgression, and assert- 
ing that the obtaining of grace was a matter of immediate 
relation between God and the soul. The theses went 
through Germany instantly. Luther wrote several tracts 
and sermons on the subject, still maintaining that the 
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pope could not know of the false doctrines that were , 
being taught. In November, 1518, Pope Leo X. con- 
demned the attacks on indulgences, and claimed full 
power of releasing sinners from punishment. Luther 
appealed to a general Council, denying the supremacy of 
the Pope, and asserting that the power of the keys re- 
sided, not in him, but in the Church collectively, and 
also that the Council of Constance had condemned as 
heretical tilings entirely Christian. His fame as a 
teacher drew crowds of students. In his book on the 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church (1520) he de- 
manded the total abolition of indulgences and the giving 
of the cup to the laity, and expressed his doctrine of 
11 consubstantiation,” viz., that the bread and wine of 
the sacrament remain bread and wine, though, after 
the consecration they truly contain the flesh and blood 
of Christ in union with them. In September, 1520, 
a papal Bull was published in Germany con- papal Bon 
demning forty-one heretical propositions from a * alnBt 
Luther’s writings, ordering his works to be burnt, and 
himself to retract his errors within sixty days. Luther, 
in response, publicly burnt the papal Bull, together with 
the decretals and the whole Roman canon law, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1520. He was speedily excommunicated and 
summoned to a Diet at Worms before the met of 
Emperor and Electors of Germany. Here he worma 
defended himself boldly, claimed freedom of conscience, 
denied the right of the clergy to control men’s religious 
convictions, and withdrew from none of his positions. 
He was outlawed on May 25, 1521, and concealed in the 
castle of Wartburg, where he translated theLuther trans- 
New Testament into German, a translation lateiBtwe. 
which made German a literary language and powerfully 
aided the Reformation. During his absence his rival 
Carlstadt had celebrated ilie Communion with the omis- 
sion of all the distinctive Roman features, giving it to 
all in both kinds ; and he was proposing other violent 
changes. Luther, on returning to Wittenberg, in 1522, 
pursued a more moderate course, but gave up monastic 
and ascetic life in 1524, and married in 1525. 
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Meanwhile another great reformer had arisen in Swit- 
zerland, Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531), pastor of Glams 
ZwingiL fr° m 1B06-1616, a learned man who had become 
disgusted with the corruptions of the Church 
and especially with the indulgences granted to pilgrims: 
In 1519 he became preacher in Zurich cathedral, taking 
as his first subject the life of Christ as he interpreted it) 
apart from human authority. In 1521 he began to be 
called a heretic, and preached on 1 Tim. iv. 1-5, to the 
effect that it was no sin to eat flesh on a fast day, but a 
great sin to sell human flesh for slaughtering (alluding to 
the hiring of Swiss mercenary soldiers then prevalent). 
In 1522 he published tracts on reform which caused 
the local authorities to arrange a public disputation in 
Zurich with the vicar of the bishop of Constance (January 
me sixty-flye 29, 1523). Zwingli presented sixty-five theses, 
theses, asserting that Christ is the only way to sal- 
vation, independent of the papacy, mass, absolution, 
indulgences, intercession of the saints, etc. ; that Scrip- 
ture is the only authoritative guide, and the Roman 
system a dangerous delusion ; that the congregation, not 
the priesthood, properly constitutes and rules the Church, 
subject to the State; but if the State authorities go 
beyond Christ’s teaching, they must be deposed. His 
demonstration was so powerful that he whs completely 
The Refor- victorious, and the council of Zurich reformed 
mationin public worship in accordance with the Refor- 
ZuriclL mer’s teaching. Convents were closed ; the 
cathedral chapter was converted into a theological stu- 
dents’ college. Zwingli and other priests married, images 
were given up as unlawful, the mass was declared to be 
not a sacrifice, the relics and the organ disappeared from 
the cathedral, various festivals, processions, and other 
ceremonies were discontinued, and at Easter 1525 the 
Communion was celebrated as the Lord’s Supper, with 
the table spread with a white cloth and the cup was given 
to the laity. 

Meanwhile the Anabaptists had appeared in Saxony 
and in several other jmrts of Germany, declaring especially 
against infant baptism, on the ground of the incapacity 
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of infants to exercise faith, and enforcing adult bap- 
tism. In Zurich they appeared in 1523, de- AnabaptlBts 
manding the formation of a holy congregation, 
from which all should be excluded who were not rebap- 
tised and truly holy. About the same time Zwingli 
began to write against the doctrine of Luther on consub- 
stantiation; and their views were found tc\ diverge so 
much that in September 1529 a conference conference of 
was held at Marburg between Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Zwingli, (Ecolampadius, Osiander, and other 
Reformers, to endeavour to come to a complete agree- 
ment ; but after three days this was found to be impossi- 
ble, Zwingli protesting his desire for union, but Luther 
proving unyielding. Zwingli’s doctrines had gained 
largely in Switzerland, at the same time exciting the bitter 
hostility of the Romanist cantons, when he was killed on 
October 11, 1531, while acting as chaplain to the army of 
Zurich, defeated on that day at Kappel. 

Before the death of Zwingli, however, the decisive 
establishment of the Lutheran Church in Germany had 
taken place. The Diet held at Spires in 1526 met of 
had resolved in favour of tolerance in religious spires, 
matters; but the adhesion of the Bavarian dukes had 
by 1529 restored the majority to the Roman side; and 
the Diet of Spires in that year forbade the preaching of 
Zwingli’s doctrine about the Eucharist, and that of the 
Anabaptists, and ordered that the reformers should teach 
nothing in their sermons contrary to the received doc- 
trine of the Church. The Lutheran princes, headed by 
John, Elector of Saxony, then handed in their celebrated 
Protest, from which the term Protestant is protest of 
derived. They declared themselves ready to Lutheran 
obey the Emperor and the Diet in all reason- princes - 
able matters ; but they appealed from all past, present, or 
future vexatious measures to the Emperor, and to a free 
and universal council. They maintained the supreme 
authority of the Bible, which was to be explained by 
itself, and not by tradition. The conference of Marburg, 
already spoken of, followed, and if it did not produce 
entire union, its fourteen articles of united belief were 
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of the greatest service in manifesting essontial unity as 
against Rome. But henceforth the history of Protes- 
tantism became markedly national. 

The principal document of Lutheranism, the Augsburg 
Confession, was drawn up by Philip Melanchthon (145)7- 
The Augsburg 1 5G0), the learned and gentle companion of 
confession. Luther, and his helper in the translation of tlio 
Bible into German. The Emperor Charles V., at the Diet 
of Augsburg, commanded the Lutheran princes to draw 
up a statement of tlicir faith ; and Melanchthon wrote it, 
basing it oil Luther’s teaching, but with studious modera- 
tion. This Confession may be taken as establishing the 
Lutheran Church. It affirms the ancient doctrines of 
the Church as laid down in the oecumenical creeds, and 
repudiates Unitarianism, Arianism, and all the heresies 
denounced bj r the early councils. It maintains the 
Augustinian doctrine of original sin, and condemns 
Pclagianism ; teaching that men are justified freely for 
Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe that they 
are received into favour ; and their sins are forgiven for 
Christ’s sake, “ who by His death hath satisfied for our 
sins.” The Church is defined as the congregation of 
saints or assembly of all believers, in which the gospel is 
purely preached and the sacraments are administered 
according to the gospel ; and it is sufficient for the true 
unity of the Church to agree concerning the doctrine of 
the gospel and the administration of the sacraments ; nor 
is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies 
should be everywhere alike. Baptism is declared neces- 
sary to salvation, and the baptism of infants is held 
to be right. Luther’s doctrine of consubstantiation is 
declared, but the Communion only avails when joined 
with faith in the recipient. Saints are not to be invoked 
or prayed to, for Christ is the sole Mediator. Good works 
are not discountenanced, but are necessary, though not 
the means of salvation. Various Romish errors are repu- 
diated, such as Communion in one kind, celibacy of the 
clergy, masses celebrated for money, and the mass as a 
sacrifice, the enumeration of sins at confession, special 
mortifications and peculiarities of abstinence, rigidity and 
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special merits of monastic vows, and jurisdiction of bishops 
beyond what is plainly taught by the gospel. Luthers 
remaining years were devoted to the settlement of the 
German Churches, too often in an exclusive and masterful 
spirit ; but we cannot here detail his labours. He died on 
Feb. 18, 1546. 

We must now briefly sum up the position taken by 
Zwingli so far as distinctive, and as definitely character- 
ising the earliest Swiss Reformed Churches ; The Theses 
leaving Calvin’s work and the Reformation in ofBerne - 
England, for later chapters. Next to Zwingli’s sixty- 
five articles (p. 374) stand his ten Theses of Berne, 1528. 
which rejected tradition, accepted the Scriptures as the 
only authority, and Christ as the sole redemption and 
satisfaction for the sins of the world, rejected the corporeal 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist 
as incapable of proof from Scripture, the mass as a sacri- 
fice, and all mediation except that of Christ, together with 
purgatory, masses and prayers for the dead, image wor- 
ship, and celibacy of the clergy. He more fully elaborated 
his doctrine in a confession sent to the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530. In July, 1531, he wrote a further exposition to 
Francis I. of Franco, begging him to give the gospel free- 
dom in his kingdom and to judge the Reformed faith by 
its fruits when established. In these confessions zwingw* 
he taught the unconditional election or predes- distinctive 
tination of those who are to be saved, faith d0CtrlneB * 
being the means by which it is appropriated. Those 
who hear the gospel and reject it are fore-ordainod to 
eternal punishment. God by His providence controls and 
disposes all events ; the fall of man with its consequences 
happened under His foreknowledge and fore-ordination. 
It is this doctrine especially which was more fully de- 
veloped by Calvin. 

As to the Lord’s Supper, Zwingli holds that it is the 
visible sign of an invisible grace, there being a clear dis- 
tinction between the sign and the thing signified. Com- 
munion with Christ is not confined to the sacrament, nor 
do all who partake of it really commune with Christ. 
The priestly act is of no avail, the faith of the recipient 
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being the only means of its efficacy. The sacraments aid 
and strengthen faith, and are public testimonies of it. 
The Lord’s Supper is a commemoration, not a repetition 
of Christ’s sacrifice ; the bread and wine represent, but 
are not really, the body and blood of Christ, who is pre- 
sent only to the eye of faith ; His human body, which is 
in heaven, cannot be everywhere at the same time ; and 
the eating and drinking of the sacrament is a spiritual 
partaking only. He shows that the figurative interpre- 
tation of Christ’s words of institution is like a great 
number of His other expressions, which cannot be liter- 
ally true. Zwingli further went beyond Homans and 
Lutherans in his doctrine of the salvation of children 
dying unbaptised, by the merits of Christ. He also be- 
lieved in the salvation of many adult heathen. 

The First Confession of Basle (1534) was first drawn up 
by John (Ecolampadius, the principal reformer of Basle, 
confessions before his death in 1531, and put into its pre- 
of Basie. sen t shape by bis successor, Oswald Myconius. 
It asserts briefly the main Zwinglian doctrines, terming 
Christ the food of the soul to everlasting life, and repu- 
diates the views of the Anabaptists. The Second Con- 
fession of Basle (1536) is also termed the First Helvetic 
Confession, from its having been drawn up by a confer- 
ence of the leading Swiss divines, and intended to be 
laid before the general council of the Church. It chiefly 
differs from the Zwinglian Confessions in laying more 
stress on the significance of the sacramental signs and 
the real spiritual presence of Christ. The Reformed 
doctrines had by this time received their remarkable 
Calvinistic development in the publication by Calvin, in 
1534, of his Ivstitafio Christiance Iieligionis , generally 
known as Calvin’s Institutes. The Council of Trent, 
however, by its decisions entirely precluded any hope of 
accommodation with the Reformers. 
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T HE Council of Trent, the most important modem 
Council of the Roman Catholic Church, was distin- 
guished by the protracted length and interrup- The Council * 
tion of its sittings, and by the extent and of Trent, 
variety of its pronouncements. It was first summoned 
for 1537, by Pope Paul III., but various causes led to its 
postponement; and it at last met at Trent ( Tridentum\ 
m the Italian Tyrol (under Austrian rule), on Dec. 13, 1545„ 
Its avowed objects were the extirpation of heresy, the 
re-establishment of ecclesiastical discipline, the reforma- 
tion of morals, and the restoration of peace and unity. 
To it were invited the princes and divines who supported 
the Reform movement ; but they declined to attend, as 
they were not even to discuss controverted questions. 
They said that the Council would be neither free, nor 
Christian, nor oecumenical, nor ruled by the word of God,* 
and that it would only confirm the authority of the Pope. 
After several preliminaries, in February, 1546, the 
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Nicene Creed was adopted, and Luther's exclusive ad- 
The creeds hesion to the Scriptures was rejected, it being 
and the Bible. added, that saving truth of equal authority 
with the Scriptures was also contained in the traditions 
of the Church, handed down from Christ or the Apostles 
through the Fathers. It was also decided that all the 
canonical books, including the Apocrypha, were authentic 
and to be received. The Latin Vulgate version, regarded 
by the Reformers as full of errors, was declared authentic. 
In opposition to the right of private jud{£Uent, it was 
ordered that no one should presume to interpret the Scrip- 
tures in senses contrary to that of holy mother Church, 
whose function it was to judge of their true sense and 
interpretation. 

In June, 1546, the doctrine of “original sin,” trans- 
originai sin mitted to all mankind through Adam, was 
and Baptism, affirmed, and also its remedy and removal by 
the merit of Jesus Christ, applied both to adults and to 
infants by baptism, rightly administered in the form of 
the Church. Infants, even newly bom, need baptism for 
the remission of sins, that they may be cleansed from the 
taint of original sin ; after baptism original sin is taken 
away, and they are made innocent, immaculate, pure, and 
harmless. The question as to the immaculate conception 
of the Virgin, who is mentioned as “the blessed and 
immaculate Virgin Mary, the Mother of God,” was left 
open, though the Franciscans strongly desired that she 
should be declared free from the taint of original sin. 

In January, 1547, decrees were passed relating to justifi- 
cation by the redemption of Christ — first, through the 

justification P reven i en ^ grace of God, disposing men to con- 
** 04 on ‘ sent to and co-operate with the grace of God, 
they being able to reject grace, while not able, without 
the grace of God, to turn to righteousness. Justification 
is declared to be, not merely remission of sins, but also 
the sanctification and renewal of the inward man ; the 
efficient cause being the mercy of God, the meritorious 
cause the suffering of Christ upon the cross, whereby He 
made satisfaction for us to God the Father, the instru- 
mental cause the sacrament of baptism, and the formal 
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cause the justice of God, the communication of the merits 
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of Christ’s passion justifying men and infusing into them 
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faith, hope, and charity. Men ard justified by faith, be-' 
cause it is the beginning and root of all justification, and 
freely, because nothing done before justification merits it; 
but this justification cannot be possessed, for a certainty, 
by those who simply settle within themselves that they 
are justified (as the heretics and schismatics do). Faith, 
co-operating with good works, increases justification, but 
no one is exempt from keeping all the commandments ; 
but it is heretical to say that the just man sins in all his 
good works, venially at least. No man can be absolutely 
certain that he is predestinate to salvation, or that he 
shall finally persevere. Those who have fallen after jus- 
penamso bificiatiorL may be restored through the sacra- 
enance ' ment of penance, including sacramental con- 
fession of sins, and sacerdotal absolution, and satisfaction 
by fasts, alms, prayers, and other pious exercises, for the 
temporal punishment due for the sins. Thirty-three 
canons were appended to these declarations, censuring 
and anathematising the doctrines of justification by works, 
the Pelagian teaching on the power of man's free will, 
the beliefs that man’s free will is lost, that God works any 
evil, that a man can be justified without the merits of 
Christ, that when once justified he cannot fall from grace, 
or that if he sins he was; never realty justified, that there 
is no mortal sin but infidelity, that he who sins after bap- 
tism cannot regain grace, or that he can regain it by faith 
alone, without the sacrament of penance, that after justifi- 
cation there is no receiving punishment, to be discharged 
either in this world or in purgatory, that a man cannot 
by good works merit and gain increase, of grace and/glory, 
and the converse of other doctrines enunciated above. 

In March, 1647, thirty canons on the sacraments were 
adopted, anathematising those who maintain that the 
The seven seven sacraments were not all instituted by 

* sacraments. Christ, or fkat any is superfluous ; # that one 
sacrament is of more value than another ; that the sacra- 
ments do not confer grace through the act performed 

• opus opemtiw))] that baptism, -.orders, aad^confinuation 
do not imprint an indelible character ; that all Christians 
may pi each and administer yie sacraments,- that’ the sin 
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of the minister makes the sacrament invalid, or that the 
minister may change or omit sacramental rites at pleasure. 
On the question of baptism, among the fourteen canons, 
one asserts the validity of baptism by heretics in the 
name of the Trinity, and when intending to do what the 
Church does. It is asserted that baptism is essential to 
salvation, that the baptised may lose grace, that they are 
required to observe the whole law of Christ and, of the 
Church, and that it need not be repeated after lapse into 
heresy and repentance. Confirmation has a special vir- 
tue, and is to be administered by bishops only. 

In the middle of March, 1547, the Council was ordered 
to meet at Bologna, as contagious disease had broken out 
at Trent; but in consequence of a quarrel be- The “Real 
tween the Pope and the Emperor it was sus- Presence.” 
pended for four years, during which Pope Paul III. died 
(1549) and Julius III. succeeded him. The Council was 
reopened in 1551, and in October a most important decree 
concerning the Eucharist was adopted. It was declared 
that after the consecration of the bread and wine, “ our 
Lord Jesus Christ, true God and man, is truly, really, and 
substantially contained under the appearance of these 
ensible objects,” and that His presence thus can be 
conceived by faith, in a mode of existence which can 
scarcely be expressed by words. It is the spiritual food 
of souls, and a pledge of glory to come. Each kind con- 
tains both the body and blood of Christ, in the TraaBUb _ 
smallest particle, as well as His divinity ; and stantiation 
in another article it is stated that the whole^^°]j*£° n 
substance of the bread is converted into the 
body of Christ, and the whole substance of the wine into 
the blood of Christ. Wherefore the adoration of latria 
(worship) which is due to God, is due to the sacrament; 
and it should be specially adored on a yearly festival 
(Corpus Christi), and borne reverently through streets 
and public places, and also reserved in the sanctuary and 
carried to the sick. Preparation for its reception is to be 
by sacramental confession and penance in the case of any 
one conscious of mortal sin. A series of canons condemns 
all who hold opposite opinions. 
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In November 1551 decrees on penance and extreme 
unction were passed. It was declared that Christ insti- 
tuted penance, principally when He pronounced the words, 
“ Whose sins ye shall forgive, they are forgiven them,” etc., 
for the reconciling of those who fall after baptism ; and 
that the priest in the sacrament of penance exercises the 
office of a judge. The form of the sacrament is in the 
words of the priest, “ Ego te absolvo,” I absolve thee, 
while the penitential acts are contrition, confession, and 
satisfaction ; and penance does not confer grace without 
any good motive on the part of those who re- 
confeuion. ce j ve ft. Confession should be made once a 
year at least, preferably in Lent. Unworthy priests can 
still minister this sacrament by virtue of their ordination. 
Certain atrocious crimes ought to be reserved for popes 
and bishops to deal with ; though there may be no re- 
servation when the sinner is at the point of death. With- 
out derogation from the efficacy of Christ’s merit, the 
voluntary penances, or those imposed by the priest, as well 
as the patient bearing of temporal scourges inflicted by 
Grod, do make a satisfaction for our sins. Extreme unction 
is said to have been instituted by Christ, but only pro- 
mulgated by the apostle James (James v. 14, 15). The 
oil blessed by a bishop is its agency ; and its effect is to 
cleanse away the remains of sin and comfort the soul of 
the sick. The canons on these subjects anathematise 
those who repudiate confession to a priest alone secretly, 
or the judicial or the absolving function of the priest, or 
the efficacy of penance, or who reject extreme unction as 
a sacrament. 

A long discussion about questions of episcopal juris- 
diction and about holy orders followed ; but the Council 
Long inter- w . as prorogued early in 1552, in consequence of 
mUnion of disputes between the Emperor’s ambassadors 
the council. an( j ^ |0 p a p a j legates. The suspension lasted 
nearly ten years, and in the meantime Pope Pius IV. had 
succeeded to Julius III. in 1555. When the Council 
again reassembled, in 1562, ambassadors from the French 
king proposed that the decisions of the Council should 
not be reserved for the Pope’s approval, but that the Pope 
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should be compelled to submit to the decision of the 
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tlio Church in its head and in its members; that arch- 
bishops and bishops should be compelled to reside in their 
sees, that bishops should only ordain priests to definite 
charges, etc. Little attention was paid to these demands. 

In July, 1502, it was resolved that laymen, as well as 
priests when not celebrating, are not bound to receive 
the sacrament in both kinds, and communion in either is 
sufficient; nor are little children bound to receive the 
sacrament.^ In September, 1562, it was declared that 
the mass is a propitiatory sacrifice, continuous with that 
of Christ on the cross, and may not only be 
0 * offered for the sins of the faithful who are 

living, but also for tlio faithful who are dead, but not 
yet fully purified. Masses arc to be said in honour of the 
saints, not as sacrifices to them, but to implore their 
patronage, “ that they may intercede for us in heaven.’ ’ 
The rites and ceremonies, lights and incense, vestments, 
etc., used in the mass are derived from apostolical tradi- 
tion, and both honour the majesty of the sacrifice and 
excite the minds of the faithful to the contemplation of 
the sublimities hidden in the sacrifice. The mass is not 
usually to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue, but it is 
frequently to be explained in sermons. The contraries 
of these doctrines were anathematised in nine canons. 

Seven orders, besides bishops, were recognised by the 
Council in 1563: viz., priests, deacons, sub- 
deacons, acotytes, exorcists, readers, and door- 
keepers. Orders are indelible, and the priesthood cannot 
be possessed by all Christians. No consent of the civil 
power is requisite for orders, or their conferment, or lor 
the authority of the bishops. Marriage was 
itoiage^andaffirmed as a sacrament; but the Church as- 
serted its power to dispense with certain limits 
of the Levitical law, and to create others. Divorce is 
forbidden, even for adultery. The marriage of priests is 
illegal, and celibacy is extolled as better than marriage. 

In December, 1563, the doctrine of purgatory was 
Pulsatory a ffi rme ^> and that the souls there detained are 
helped by the prayers of the faithful, by masses 
on their behalf, and by alms. It was declared that the 
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saints in heaven offer up prayer to God for men, through 
Christ. The bodies of martyrs, and their relics, ought 
to be venerated, honoured, and visited. Images of Christ, 
the Virgin, and the saints are to be retained prayers to 
and honoured, though no worship is to be paid Mint*, 
to thorn ; but the honour shown to them, when they are 
kissed, or otherwise honoured, is referred to their prototype. 
A strong desire was expressed to put down abuses con- 
nected with images, and all superstition, lasciviousness, 
or revellings in connection with them. No unusual image, 
no new miracles, no new relics were to be hon- Belies fend 
oured, unless after full consideration of bishops, lma * :eB - 
and reference of doubtful cases to the pope. Indulgences 
are still authorised, with moderation and correction of all 
abuses. The final act of the Council was to pronounce a 
curse upon all heretics. The decrees were signed by 255 
bishops and others, and confirmed by a Bull of Pius IV. 
on the 20th January, 1564, reserving the exclusive right 
of explanation to the pope. 

The Council undoubtedly felt and yielded considerably 
to the prevalent demand for reforms, and passed many 
decrees, such as those forbidding the non-residence of 
bishops, and a number of irregularities in the conduct 
and education of bishops and priests, which have been 
very beneficial. 

Its decrees were acknowledged in Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
France, the Netherlands, the Roman Catholic German 
States, and Poland ; the royal prerogatives being usually 
reserved. They were never formally accepted in France, 
and they were never introduced in England or Scotland. 

A brief summary of the Tridentine decrees was pre- 
pared by order of Pius IV. in 1564, as a profession of faith 
to be taken by all Catholic dignitaries and , 

teachers, including an acknowledgment that profession 
“The Holy Catholic Apostolic Boman Church J? l ? R ?? liaB 
is the mother and mistress of all Churches.” 

The decrees of Trent were further arranged in a popular 
form as the Boman Catechism, issued in 1566, subsequently 
charged with heresy by prominent Jesuits, who frameid 
catechisms of their own. 
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We may here briefly refer to a fow of the groat theo- 
logians of the Romish Church since the Council of Trent, 
itiiarmine Cardinal Bellarmine (1542-1621) became a 
Jesuit in 1560, and librarian of the Vatican in 
1605. His great work “ On the Controversies of the Chris- 
tian Faith” (1587-DO) is a storehouse of Protestant doc- 
trines, which he gives in full from the original authorities, 
and of Roman refutation. It was at first proscribed by 
Pope Sixtus V., from a fear that by giving the teaching 
of the Reformers in their own words, the infection might 
Bossuet spread in the Roman Church. Bellarmine 
allowed only an indirect control by the pope 
over temporal matters. In the seventeenth century, the 
eloquent French prelate Bossuet (1027-1704) wrote two 
great theological books — (1) An u Exposition of the 
Catholic Church Doctrine on Matters of Controversy,” 
in w r liich he presents the dogmas in their most plausible 
form, and conciliates Protestants as much as possible; 
and (2) “A History of the Variations of the Protestant 
Churches.” He did not support papal infallibility, nor 
supreme Roman control of foreign States. Ho was genu- 
inely desirous of reunion with Protestants, and proposed 
to Leibnitz a suspension of the Tridentine anathemas, 
and the summoning of a general council in which Protes- 
tants should have votes. Adam Mohler, the greatest Ger- 
Hbhler mai1 Catholic divine (1796-1838), wrote a book 
entitled 11 Symbolics,” which both defended 
Romanism and attacked Protestantism, giving an ideal 
and spiritual portraiture of the former, and making great 
use of Luther’s private and unguarded utterances. He 
deplored the corruptions of the Church, acknowledged 
the sinfulness of many popes and priests, and ignored the 
question of papal infallibility. John Perrone (born in 
^ m<m9 1794 in Piedmont, and for many years professor 

of theology in the Jesuit college at Rome) wrote 
a large work on dogmatic theology, which is very widely 
used in the Roman Church, and which includes the later 
developments of Romanism. The Romish doctrines and 
discipline are described in the “ Catholic Dictionary ” 
of W. E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, 1884. 
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To properly understand the pronouncements of the 
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popes against the Jausenists, we must first review the 
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remarkable organisation and work of the Jesuits, founded 
Ignatius by Don Inigo or Ignatius de Loyola, a Spanish 
Loyola, nobleman, bom in 1491. He took religious 
vows as a Benedictine in 1521, and made the first draft 
of his famous “ Spiritual Exercises.” He conceived the 
idea of founding an order which should support the 
papacy against the German heretics, and spread the 
gospel among the heathen. He was twice imprisoned 
in Spain on suspicion of heresy ; but from 1528 to 1534 
he studied at Paris, and in the latter year he founded 
Faber and his society, with Peter Faber, a priest, and 
Xavier. Francis Xavier, afterwards the celebrated 
missionary to India, in 1537 taking the title of “ The 
Company of Jesus,” whence they were afterwards termed 
The Jesuit “ Jesuits ” by Calvin. In 1540, after much 
order, opposition, the new Order was confirmed by 
papal bull. The employments assigned were to be preach- 
ing, spiritual exercises, works of charity, teaching the 
catechism, and hearing confessions ; but the work to be 
done by any member was to be chosen by the general, 
and a long probation was prescribed before full admis- 
sion. Francis Xavier and Rodriguez were sent to the 
King of Portugal to act as missionaries in his possessions. 
In 1541 Loyola was chosen superior or general, and 
immediately sent out his adherents on various special 
missions — two to Ireland to encourage the people in their 
resistance to Henry VIII., one to the Diet at Worms. A 
college was founded in 1542, to supply preachers for the 
Indian mission founded by Xavier. The Jesuits had much 
success both in Spain and Germany, where they proved 
themselves able opponents of the Protestants. Privileges 
and gifts flowed in upon them ; but Loyola wisely stipu- 
lated that his members should not be compelled to take 
outside dignities and offices, or become monastic confessors. 
They were also placed completely at the general’s dis- 
posal, and the final vows were made unchangeable. 
Loyola would not have his members wear a special habit, 
designing that they should mix freely with the world. 
Candidates had to renounce their own will, their family, 
' all that they held most dear, In 1546 free day schools 
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were established in connection with all the Jesuit colleges. 
During the sittings of the Council of Trent, three mem- 
bers of the Order were strong advocates for the papal 
power, viz., Laynez, Faber, and Salmeron, and had con- 
siderable influence in framing its decrees. When Loyola 
died, in 1B56, the society included over 2,000 members in 
twelve provinces, and more than a hundred colleges and 
houses. Laynez, the next general, added to the great 
powers of his office. Pope Pius V. granted still more 
extended privileges, and made them irrevocable at any 
future time. In the latter part of the sixteenth century 
the Jesuits had great success in counteracting the Reform 
movement, though they were expelled from England, 
France, and Antwerp. 

In 1640 was published the celebrated Augustinus of 
Cornelius Jansen (1585-1638), Bishop of Ypres, who had 
taught against the Jesuits’ influence at Lou- Jansen’s 
vain. A large part of this book is devoted to AugruBtinuB. 
an exposition of the Pelagian errors and of the Augus- 
tiniau doctrine of Divine grace, in a sense approaching 
the teaching of Calvin ; but its epilogue by implication 
compared the errors of the Jesuits to those of the early 
semi-Pelagians, and drew down their violent antagonism. 
The Inquisition prohibited it, followed by a Papal bull to 
the same effect in 16-13. Amauld, a famous 
French theologian, wrote two Apologies for Arnaidd ' 
Jansen, and many Catholic theologians supported the 
Augustinus. Finally, the Jesuits succeeded in getting a 
papal condemnation of several teachings of Jansen as 
heretical, which proceeding called forth the Pascal 
celebrated Provincial Letters of Blaiso Pascal, 
which dealt severe blows at the Jesuits. Arnauld, how- 
ever, was expelled from tho Sorbonno, and the Jesuits 
for years carried on a bitter persecution of the 
Jansenists, especially in France, in the latter < * uean 
part of the seventeenth and first half of the eighteenth 
centuries. Quesnel’s “Moral Reflections on the New 
Testament” being a popular work, was especially ob- 
noxious to the Jesuits as containing Jansenist views. In 
Holland a considerable section, with the deprived Arch- 
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bishop of Utrecht, stuck to the Jansenist teaching, and 
succeeded in maintaining a separatist Church, with a 
Jansenla ta success ^ on bishops, which still exists at 
m ' Utrecht, Deventer, and Haarlem, though its 
members do not exceed six thousand. They claim still 
to be members of the Catholic Church under the pope, 
though denying his infallibility. 

What were the main elements of the success of the 
Jesuits, and the causes of the opposition they aroused ? 1 
c&useB of first place, the vow of indiscriminating 

Jesuit obedience to orders from headquarters, and the 
successes, extent to which that obedience has been ren- 
dered. Secondly, their continual intercourse with society, 
mobility, and adaptability to local circumstances. This 
has gone to the extent that multitudes have met with 
and been influenced by Jesuits without the slightest 
suspicion of their identity. Thirdly, the subjugation of 
will, understanding, and even moral judgment, to the 
superior and to what is considered to be the good of the 
Order or the Church. Fourthly, a complete system of 
checks, not to say spies, and a spirit of resistance to the 
papacy when not in accord with the Order. Many popes 
have condemned their actions fruitlessly; for instance, 
although nine popes condemned their adoption of Chinese 
heathen methods and rites in their Chinese missions, they 
maintained their course successfully. Their missions, their 
colleges, spread almost throughout the world and their 
influence successfully hindered the spread of Protestantism 
in many countries and provinces. The personal and pri- 
vate character of the Jesuits has in general been remark- 
ably pure and free f rom ill-repute. Yet both the doctrines 
and the acts attributed to the Jesuits have caused them 
to be widely suspected and disliked. The motto of the 
order, 11 Ad majorem Dei gloriam,” “ To the greater glory 
Moral of God,” was interpreted in a sense which more 
defects. 0 r less overpowered moral distinctions; and 
three principles — (1) that of probabilism, or that probable 
opinions may be lawfully followed, even if they conflict 

1 See Quarterly Review for October, 1874, and January, 187o. 
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witli the agent’s opinion ; (2) that of mental reservation ; 
and (3) that the end justifies the means — have been with 
more or less justice identified with the spirit of Jesuitry. 
In a fully authorised and widely diffused “ Compendium 
of Moral Theology,” by Father Gury, wo have such Jesu- 
itical principles as these : “ Temptation, when greatly 
protracted, need not be positively withstood continuously” ; 
“ The Pope can dispense from God’s precepts for a just 
cause in cases where Divine law comes into action through 
human will, as in vows or oaths.” As to the necessity 
of belief in the Trinity and Incarnation before absolution, 
one can be u validly absolved if only he be living in in- 
vincible ignorance.” This might be used to cover the 
case of so-called converts in China accepted without any 
belief in the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. “ For 
grave reasons” it is declared lawful at times to use latent 
reservations and equivocal terms ; and this is illustrated 
by cases which practically justify many kinds of deceit. 
Clandestine conversions with postponed professions are 
permitted. The maxim that the end justifies the means 
has been again and again expressed by Jewish theologians. 
All kinds of objects and proceedings have been justified 
by these maxims. 

The failures and mistakes of the Jesuits in the early 
part of the eighteenth century led to the dissolution of 
the Order by Pope Clement XiV. in 1773 ; but Their 
some members continued their society in Prussia recent 
and Russia, and in 1801 Pope Pius VII. recog- hiBt0T i- 
nised the Order in Russia; in 1804 it was restored in 
Naples and Sicily, and in 1814 it was completely re-estab- 
lished by the same pope. But the Jesuits’ reception was 
not unanimously favourable. From Russia they were 
finally expelled in 1820. They were expelled from 
Portugal in 1834 ; from Spain in 1835. They did not 
succeed in getting legally acknowledged in France, though 
tolerated and by turns favoured and expelled. They 
regained very great influence in Belgium, and consider- 
able strength in Prussia and Germany. In 1872 the 
Jesuits were banished from Germany, and in 1880 from 
Franco. We cannot wonder that States have very gene- 
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rally seen in the laxity of moral principle so often 
exhibited by the Order a very real danger. 

We need only briefly note the terms in which Pope 
Pius IX., on December 8th, 1854, formally proclaimed 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception « <The 
of the Virgin Mary. It was “ that the most immaculate 
blessed Virgin Mary, in the first moment of CoMepUon ” 
her conception, by special grace and privilege of Al- 
mighty God, in virtue of the merits of Christ, was pre- 
served immaculate from all stain of original sin.” This 
is to be believed by all the faithful on pain of excom- 
munication. A new mass and a new office for the 
festival of her conception were promulgated in 1863. 

The Vatican Council of 1870, to which the Eastern 
patriarchs and Protestant leaders were invited, in terms 
which none of them could accept, was attended Vatican 
by 764 cardinals, archbishops, prelates, abbots, 1 Council, wo. 
and generals of monastic orders, 541 belonging to Europe 
(276 to Italy), 83 to Asia, 14 to Africa, 113 to America, 
and 13 to Oceania. On April 21tli, 1870, the Council 
adopted a revised u Dogmatic Constitution of the Catholic 
Faith,” in which the position of the Council of Trent 
was substantially affirmed in more modern language. It 
forbids all interpretation of the Bible that does not agree 
with the Vulgate version, the Roman traditions, and the 
imaginary u unanimous consent of the Fathers.” All 
modem results of science which appear to conflict with 
this, all rationalism, materialism, and pantheism, were 
condemned, thus endorsing the previous condemnation 
they had received in the Papal Syllabus of Errors, 1864. 
Modern rationalism and infidelity are said to be the evil 
results of Protestantism. 

On July 18th, 1870, the most important decree of the 
Council was passed, declaring the apostolic primacy of 
St. Peter, the continuance of his primacy in Papal 
the pope, his episcopal supremacy over all 
bishops, and his supreme judicial authority, from which 
there is no appeal. Finally, it was declared that u the 
Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cafhedrd , that is, 
when, in discliargo of the office of pastor and doctor of 
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all Christians, he defines a doctrine regarding faith or 
morals, is possessed of infallibility ; and that therefore 
such definitions are irreforinable (irreversible) of them- 
selves, and not from the consent of the Church. ,, 

It would be unprofitable to attempt to describe Roman 
ceremonies or the religious life of a Roman Catholic. 
The ceremonies can be seen in almost any town, the re- 
ligious life can be judged to a certain extent by that of 
persons known to most readers. As a general rule, it may 
be said that religion suffers in the Roman Church by 
the use of prayers in a dead language as regards the 
mass of the people, although translations are used by 
many ; repetitions and mechanical services count for too 
much ; and the devotion of the unlearned to the Virgin 
Mary and to the saints verges on practical polytheism, 
or at any rate on belief in a multiplicity of spirits more 
or less powerful. The idea of the repeated sacrifice of 
the mass, the peculiarities of priestly absolution, the Papal 
Syllabus and infallibility, the granting of indulgences, 
and the discord between Romanism and the great move- 
ments of the age are among the points in which it is 
most open to criticism, and, according to Protestants, to 
reprobation. 

It has been estimated that there are 153 millions of 
Roman Catholics in Europe, eight millions in Asia, two- 
Number of mid-a-half millions in Africa, 52 millions in 
Roman America, and half a million in Australia and 
Catholics. Oceania; in all, 218 millions. But in this esti- 
mate 35 millions are assigned to France, a largo estimate, 
considering the antagonism to the Church on the part of 
so many Frenchmen. Over 21 millions are put down to 
Spain and Portugal, 20 millions to Austria Hungary, 1G 
millions to Germany, and 2G millions to Italy. 

The main administrative functions of the papacy are 
discharged by groups or committees of cardinals, forming 
The Roman congregations, with prelates and other distin- 
congrega- guislied ecclesiastics and officials appointed by 
ttonB * the pope. That of the Consistory supervises 
affairs of church buildings, bishops, etc.; that of the Holy 
Office of the Inquisition endeavours to extirpate heresies, 
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to put down blasphemies, and many other crimes, and 
in theory claims universal jurisdiction; that of Bishops 
and Regulars looks after the government of monasteries 
and their differences with bishops; that of the Index 
examines newly-published books reported to be contrary 
to faith or morals, and publishes at intervals a list of 
prohibited books ; that of the Propaganda, more correctly 
De Propaganda Fide , manages foreign missions, and 
supervises a college at Rome for training missionaries. 
The total number of Roman bishoprics is nearly 1,100. 

The Missal is the most important Roman service book. 
Including traditional matter derived from the early 
Roman ser- Church and early popes, especially Gregory I., 
vice books, jt was thoroughly revised after the Council of 
Trent, and issued in 1570 ; it has since been revised more 
than once. It includes (1) the Mass services for Sundays, 
and (2) the Masses for saints’ days and festivals. The 
Breviary, issued in a revised form in 1568 and brought 
into its present shape in 1631, contains prayers, psalms, 
hymns, Scripture lessons and comments by the Fathers, 
for every day of the year, together with narratives about 
the saints and martyrs, thus forming a complete manual 
of devotion. There are appropriate services for each 
“ Hour” proper for service, there being matins, lauds 
(3 a.m.), Prime (6 a.m.), tierce (9 a.m.), sext (noon), nones 
(3 p.m.), vespers (6 p.m.), and compline (midnight). Of 
great importance also are the Roman Ritual , or book of 
priests’ rites, and corresponding books for bishops and for 
papal ceremonies. 

The “Old Catholic” movement began in a revulsion 
from the dogma of Papal Infallibility. Being called upon 

The old by the Archbishop of Munich to submit to this 
Catholics, dogma, Dr. Ignatius von Dollinger, one of the 
most learned men of this century, rector of the University 
of Munich in 1871-72, declined, on the ground that the 
Vatican decrees were inconsistent with the spirit of the 
gospel and the clear teaching of Christ and the Apostles, 
and contradict the genuine traditions of the Church. He 
was excommunicated on April 17th, 1871, and the same 
sentence was passed on his colleagues Friedrich and 
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others. They were followed in their dissent by one 
hundred congregations in the German Empire, centring 
in Munich and Bonn. In 1873 they formed a separate 
Church with legal status, and Professor Joseph Eeinkens 
was elected bishop by clergy and people, and was conse- 
crated by the Jansenist bishop Hej'kamp of Deventer. 
At a congress at Constance, a synodal and parochial 
system was adopted, in which the laity are represented 
equally with the 
clergy. At first 
taking their stand 
on the Tridentine 
standards, they 
have somewhat 
progressed to- 
wards Protestant- 
ism. Bishop Eein- 
kens, in his address 
to the Old Catholic 
Council at Con- 
stance, inculcated 
the reading of the 
Bible as the means 
of the most inti- 
mate communion 
with God. In a 
letter addressed to 
a Protestant as- 
sembly they 
strongly asserted 
their desire to es- st. vincent de paul, philanthropist ( 1576 - 1660 ). 
tablish a union of 

all Christians by means of a really oecumenical council. 
A Conference was held at Bonn in 1874 be- ^ ma0 f 
tween leading Old Catholics, orthodox Eussians Union 
and Greeks, English and American Episco- Conference * 
palians, and various Lutherans and Protestants, which 
agreed to fourteen theses advocating the reading of the 
Bible and the Liturgy in the vernacular, asserting that 
salvation is not gained by merit, but by faith working 
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by love, and that the doctrine of works of supereroga- 
tion is untenable, that the number of seven sacraments 
was first fixed in the twelfth century, allowing the 
authoritative value of the tradition of the undivided 
Church, and the unbroken episcopal succession of the 
Anglican Church, rejecting the doctrine of the Immacu- 
late Conception of the Virgin, and that of the sacrifice 
of the Mass, acknowledging the Eucharist only as the 
permanent representation and presentation on earth of 

Christ’s sacrifice, 
allowing confes- 
sion and absolu- 
tion and prayers 
for the dead, but 
limiting the gran- 
ting of indul- 
gences to penalties 
imposed by the 
Church. A fourth 
conference in 1875 
adopted a form of 
agreement on the 
Filioque clause, 
granting much to 
the Greek Church, 
and agreeing that 
“ tlio Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the 
Father through 
the Son.” Pope 
Pius IX. mean- 

ST. FRANCIS DE SALES, PREACHER (15G7-1G22). While had eXCOIU- 

municated all 

these “sons of perdition,” and termed Bishop Reinkens* 
address “impious and most impudent.” 

A distinct Swiss Synod of Old Catholics has been 
formed, and Edward Herzog was elected first bishop, 
Swiss old and consecrated by Bishop Iteinkens in 187b. 
Catholics TP 0 Old Catholics of Switzerland are more 
radical and anti-papal than those of Germany. 
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Wo cannot but note that the Homan Church has been 
greatly influenced by Protestantism, in spite of itself. 
This can only be properly estimated by comparing the 
Church as it was in the time of Wyclif and Huss with 
its present state. The abuses and evils then existing 
have to a large extent disappeared, many doctrines are 
more simply taught, the poor are far better looked after, 
and great skill is displayed in adapting the Church to the 
local circumstances of each country. To a large extent 
the Roman Catholic clergy are in the van of social and 
philanthropic movements. But the doctrines of papal in- 
fallibility and of Mariolatry must place a permanent 
barrier between the Roman Church and those who are in 
touch with Protestantism or with modern science. 
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T HE Lutheran Church, more properly the Protestant 
Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession, 
duo to the labours of Luther, his comrades and Lutheran 
followers, is predominant in Prussia, Wurtem- church, 
berg, Saxony, and many German principalities, in Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden, in Finland, Livonia, and 
some other Russian provinces; while the Lutherans are 
numerous in the United States, in Hungary and Franco. 
They are estimated at more than forty millions. 

The Augsburg Confession of 1530 is the basis of the 
Lutheran Church. In 1530-31 Melanchthon wrote a 
much longer and very learned “ Apology ” iuMeianchthon’s 
answer to the Roman Catholic “ Refutation,” Apology, 
accepted in 1530 by the Emperor and the Diet ; it lias 
high value as the interpretation of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion by its author, and was embodied in the Book of 
Concord, 1580. In 1540 Melanchthon published, with an 
improved edition of the Apology, a modified form of the 
Augsburg Confession, known as the Altered or Variata 
edition, containing modified views on absolute predestina- 
tion, and on the Real Presence, tending towards the views 
of the Swiss Reformers, and laying more stress on the 
necessity of repentance and good works. It was adopted 
by several Lutheran conferences, and taught in many 
Lutheran Churches and schools; but after 1560 it was 
attacked by strict Lutherans, while the followers of Me- 
lanchthon approached nearer to the Calvinists. This is 
but one of many controversies in the Lutheran Church 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Luther’s 
views remained predominant, especially as given Luther's 
in his Longer and Shorter Catechisms of 1539. cateenisms. 
The latter especially has become a sort of second Bible 
for the German Lutherans. In 1531 Luther added a 
section on confession and absolution, to which he attached 
much importance. “True absolution,” he says, “insti- 
tuted in tlio Gospel by Christ, affords comfort and support 
against sin and an evil conscience. Confession or absolu- 
tion shall by no means be abolished in the Church, but 
be retained, especially on account of weak or timid con- 
sciences, and also on account of untutored youth, in order 
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that they may be examined and instructed in the Chris- 
tian doctrine. But the enumeration of sins should be 
free to every one, to enumerate or not such as he wishes.” 
He also added some short family prayers, a table of 
duties in Scripture language, and marriage and baptismal 
manuals. 

The next important Lutheran Confession (Articles of 
Smalcald, 1537) was intended as a basis for discussion at 
Articles of the Council which afterwards met at Trent. 

smalcald. The articles were prepared by Luther, and 
couched in aggressive terms against the mass, purgatory, 
the invocation of saints, monasticism, and popery. The 
mass is denounced as u the greatest and most horrible 
abomination ” ; purgatory as a “ Satanic delusion ” ; and 
the Pope as Antichrist, having no conscience, and caring 
only about gold, honour, and power. Melanchthon wrote 
an appendix, in which he admitted that the pope, “ if he 
would admit the Gospel,” might be allowed to exercise, 
by human right, his present jurisdiction over bishops; 
but at the same time refuting powerfully the divine right 
of the pope over bishops, and his right to temporal power. 
The assembly of Smalcald resolved not to send any dele- 
gates to the Papal Council. 

The theological differences between Luther and Me- 
lanchthon, which grew more marked after this, did not 
break their friendship, though Melanchthon approached 
the Calvinists very considerably. Luther died in 1546, 
Melanchthon in 1560; but the latter did not attempt 
to found a Church of his own. The strict Lutherans, 
after Luther’s death, made his doctrines more rigid, and 
tended to make Lutheranism a narrow sect. The followers 
The of Melanchthon, who were termed Philippists 
Philippists. (from his Christian name) and Crypto-calvinists, 
maintained the right of progressive development in theo- 
logy, and desired to enlarge the basis of Lutheranism. 
The Lutherans exalted Luther almost to apostolic rank. 
In the Preface to the Magdeburg Confession, 1550, Luther 
is termed “ the third Elijah,” “ the prophet of God,” and 
his doctrine the doctrine of Christ. The Philippists had 
more moderation and reasonableness. Numerous contro- 
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versies as to the mode of regarding original sin, man’s 
freedom in relation to the converting grace of God, justi- 
fication by faith, good works, the Eucharist, Hades, etc., 
made Germany a camp of theologians. At last Andre®, 
Professor of Theology at Tubingen, Martin Chemnitz, 
Melanchthon’s greatest pupil, and Nicholas Selnecker, also 
a Melanchthonian, after a long series of conferences, 
secured the adoption of “The Form of Con- Form of 
cord,” 1B77, published with the Augsburg and Conc °rd. 
other Lutheran creeds, in the “ Book of Concord,” 1580. 
It embodies a series of concessions of the disputing parties, 
mainly deferring to Luther’s authority, and states his 
doctrines of the total depravity of man and of his will, 
of salvation only by God’s grace, with no co-operation 
of the human will, of justification by Christ’s imputed 
righteousness, con substantiation and the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body ; while dropping his view of absolute pre- 
destination and recognising the universality of the offer 
of divine grace. It goes into and decides many questions 
utterly beyond the power of man to decide, and did not 
attain anything like the authority of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. It was, however, adopted in most of the German 
Lutheran States, in Sweden, Hungary, and generally in 
the United States. A number of principalities afterwards 
adhered mainly to the Reformed or Zwinglian doctrine. 
The Form of Concord produced more controversy than it 
settled ; and its doctrines were ably assailed by Cardinal 
Bellarmine. It is now regarded by many as almost dead, 
or at least not representing what would now be unitedly 
accepted. 

Following the separatist organisation of Germany, the 
Lutheran Church does not form one strong body even in 
Germany, but consists of separate and inde- Lutherall 
pendent Churches in each principality. These church 
Churches have one common character — they 
dispense with episcopacy, and are governed by ** 0XL 
councils (consistories) including both clergy and laymen 
appointed by the civil rulers, with very varied plans 
of Church discipline. The growth of the Reformed 
Churches, with their antagonism to Lutheranism, greatly 
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weakened Protestantism in tlie seventeenth century. 
Many efforts were made to unite them under one govern- 
ment, and at last this was effected in Prussia, Nassau, 
Baden, and Hesse (1817-1823), thus forming a “ Church 
Union,” in which each congregation adopts either the 
Augshurg or the Heidelberg Confession. In Prussia a 
considerable number of Lutherans separated from the 
main Church in consequence of this union, and took the 
title of “ Old Lutherans.” In Prussia, Wurtemberg, Hesse, 
and Oldenburg the Protestant element prevails, with from 
23 to 33 per cent, of Homan Catholics. In Saxony and 
eighteen minor German States the people are almost all 
Protestants. Various movements in recent years have 
been termed “New Lutheranism,” partly tending to 
revive pure Lutheranism, partly approximating to the 
Church of Rome, and to higher interest in ceremony and 
its surroundings, partly tending in a rationalistic direction. 
In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark the Lutheran Church 
is governed by bishops. In America there are numerous 
synods, some of which have united to form “ Unions ” 
or Conferences; but not a little diversity of opinion or 
doclrine prevails among them, preventing the union of all 
the Lutheran Churches. 

The services of the Lutheran Church, while allowing 
considerable place to extemporaneous prayer, are largely 
in accord with that of the Church of England. The 
singing of psalms and hymns, in which Lutheranism is 
rich, forms a prominent element. Preaching occupies a 
position of prime importance. 

After Zwingli, the greatest name in ihe Swiss Re- 
formed Church is that of John Calvin, a Frenchman born 

Calvin. * n Picard y educated in the Universities 

of Orleans, Bourges, and Paris, and already re- 
markable for his classical and general literary knowledge, 
when, at the age of 23, he was suddenly converted to the 
evangelical doctrines. So powerful was his character, that 
in a year he had become the leader of the Protestant 
party in France. But tlie authorities began to persecute 
the Reformers, twenty-four being burnt in tho winter of 
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1534-5; and Calvin had to wander from place to place. 
At Poictiers, in 1534, he with a few friends celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper in a cave, known as Calvin’s cave, accord- 
ing to the evangelical rite. In 1536 he published at 
Basle the first edition of his “ Institutes of the Christian 
Religion,” attacking the Romish errors from the Reformed 
standpoint, and setting forth the special doctrines of Cal- 
vinism. During the same year, while Calvin was passing 
through Geneva, William Farel, a prominent Reformer, 
detained him, and charged him to undertake the work of 
the Lord in Geneva. Calvin complied with the entreaties 
of Farel and other Reformers, and began preaching and 
lecturing on divinity ; and before the end of 1536 a plan 
of Church government had. been drawn up, which was 
sanctioned by the civic authorities in 1537. The system 
thus introduced proved too stringent, and Calvin and 
Farel were expelled from Geneva (Easter, 1538). Calvin 
spent the next tlnee years teaching and preaching at 
Strasburg, where he wrote several works which Luther 
valued, and became an intimate friend of Melanchthon. 
Their affection was most touchingly expressed by Calvin 
after Melanchthon’s death. “A hundred times, worn 
out with fatigue and overwhelmed with care, thou didst 
lay thy head upon my breast and say, 1 Would to God 
that I might die here, on thy breast.’ And I, a thousand 
times since then, have earnestly desired that it had been 
granted us to be together.” Calvin was recalled trium- 
phantly to Geneva in 1541, where I 10 lived ascetically for 
the remaining twenty-three years of his life, the virtual 
head of the Church and Republic of Geneva. His labours 
in writing, teaching, interviews, councils, etc., were enor- 
mous. At his death, his able successor was Theodore Beza. 

Calvin, whom Renan characterises as “ the most Chris- 
tian man of his generation,” had a more powerful influence 
than Zwingli in moulding the final form of the Calvin’s 
Reformed Churches. His “ Institutes ” is both institute* 
a literary and a theological masterpiece. Its first section 
deals with theology (the knowledge of God), the second 
with Christology, the third with soteriology (the salvation 
of man through the work of the Holy Spirit), the fourth 
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with the Church and the sacraments. It is most original 
on the doctrines of predestination and the Lord’s Supper. 
His teaching on the former is, that part of the human race, 
Fredestin- without any merit of their own, are elected to 
ation. holiness and salvation, and part are doomed 
to eternal death for sin. u Adam fell, God’s providence 
having so ordained it ; yet he fell by Ins own guilt ;” and 
although Calvin felt this to be a horrible doctrine, yet he 
believed it was so clearly supported by Scripture that he 
had no choice but to believe it, although it involved the 
damnation of multitudes of little children. Much of 
Calvin’s argument was based on the ninth chapter of St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans. One of his great objects 
was the uprooting of all human pride in free will or in 
voluntary efforts, and the strengthening of gratitude and 
courage in “the elect.” The Calvinistic doctrine was 
carried by Beza and others into a “ supralapsarian ” ex- 
treme, making every particular man before the fall, or 
before creation, the object of election, either to salvation 
or damnation; but the “ infralapsarian” view has been 
incorporated in all Calvinistic confessions, namely, that 
man fell and became condemned by his own voluntary 
sin, rejecting the view that God has decreed the existence 
of sin. This is essentially the view adopted in the Swiss, 
the French, the Scotch, the Dutch, and the Westminster 
Confessions ; while the English Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the other German Reformed 
confessions expound only the positive side of the doctrine, 
namely, the fore-election of all who believe, without 
asserting the damnation by election of unbelievers. 

As to the Lord’s Supper, while rejecting all materialistic 
conceptions of the presence of Christ’s body and blood, 
The Lord’s Calvin went beyond Zwingli in asserting a 
supper, spiritual presence and reception of Christ’s body 
and blood, giving to believers by faith the benefit of 
Christ’s sacrifice on the cross and the vivifying influence 
of His glorified humanity in heaven; unbelievers who 
might partake, he said, received only bread and wine. 
This doctrine was accepted in all the leading Reformed 
confessions. 
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Calvin’s Commentaries on the Bible have furnished a 
rich store of matter to theologians. He was not so rigid 
in his view of the inspiration of the Bible as caivin'e 
many of his followers have been. His idea Church 
of the Church was a vigorous and living one, sovemment. 
but very different from that of Romanism. The Church 
was to exercise rigid discipline over its members, to 
maintain self-government independently of the State, 
and to be governed largely by lay-representatives. Ac- 
cording to him all ministers were equal, though he did 
not object to the retention of episcopacy in England. 
In his idea of the independence of the Church, he really 
aimed at the Church and the State being but two branches 
of Divine order, complementary and useful to each other. 

The most unpleasing features in Calvin’s character and 
actions are those in which the rigidity of his principles, 
and his consistency in carrying them out to Calvin and 
their logical conclusion, led him to sanction acts servetus. 
now universally condemned. The case of Servetus is the 
worst. Servetus was a brilliant young phj'sician and 
man of learning, who had anticipated some of Harvey’s 
discoveries about the circulation of the blood ; but his 
intellectual analysis of the Christian faith led him to 
publish a book in 1553, 11 Christianixmi Restitutio ,” in 
which he aimed at restoring it to its pristine purity. He 
regarded the doctrine of the Trinity as involving tritheism 
and leading to atheism ; he believed in a Trinity of mani- 
festation only. He was passionately devoted to the person 
of Christ, was an Anabaptist, and strongly relied on the 
Bible as his authority. Servetus had already been con- 
demned to be burnt in France, but escaped to Geneva, 
where he was accused, under Calvin’s influence, of blas- 
phemy and erroneous teaching. When brought to trial, 
Servetus used strong expressions against the right of the 
civil power to decide in matters of faith ; and he also 
announced further opinions tending in a pantheistic 
direction. Calvin approved of his being condemned to 
death, though he wished him not to be burnt. But his 
death by fire took place, to the great discredit of Calvin 
and Geneva, on October 27th, 1553. This event, however, 
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is a mark of the vehemence of belief with which the 
theology of reform as well as that of conservatism was 
held at that time. It is not fair to judge the Genevese 
Reformers by the more enlightened views which now 
prevail. The right of private judgment, often claimed 
as a signal property of Protestantism, was but a slowly- 
evolved product. If the standards adopted by the Church, 
whether Roman or Reformed, were true, every other view 
was evil, and ought to be condemned and suppressed : 
for was it not right to suppress the false, wrong to allow 
its propagation ? So men argued then. 

After Calvin’s death, the first important Reformed 
Creed, or Confession, was the “ Second Helvetic,” pub- 
Second fished in 15(10, drawn up by Henry Bullinger, 
Helvetic Zwingli’s successor at Zurich, and adopted or 
confession. a pp r0 ycd by nearly all the Reformed Churches 
on the Continent, as well as in England and Scotland. 
It is very long and theological, but well deserves the study 
of theologians. In many points it is more liberal in its 
statements than Calvin or Luther. It rejects priesthood, 
priestcraft, and priestly exclusive control of the Church. 
Among the duties of the civil power it includes punish- 
ment of blasphemers and incorrigible heretics, if they 
are really heretics. 

The last general Swiss Confession is that known as the 
Helvetic Consensus of 1075, which ■was abandoned in 
TUe Helvetic about half a century, in consequence of the 
consensus, criticism caused by its extreme character. It 
was to counteract several modifications of teaching intro- 
duced by professors in the theological academy of Saumur 
m France, La Place, Cappel, and Amy rant. Cappel had 
taught that the perfect inspiration claimed for every 
particular of the Hebrew scriptures could not be held, for 
the system of vowel-points was due to late Jewish gram- 
marians; and that the different readings must be consulted 
in order to fully understand the text. The new Helvetic 
Consensus insisted on the literal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and the traditional Hebrew text, vowels as well as 
consonants. This doctrine, held in its extreme form by 
some persons to-day, has led to violent reaction, and has 
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partly led to the modern study of the Scriptures by every 
method of common sense, historical and archaeological 
study, and literary criticism. Amyrant had taught that 
God foreordained and desired universal salvation, but 
through faith in Christ as a condition, foreknowing and 
foreordaining however that many men would reject it. 
The Helvetic Consensus denied that the call to salvation 
was ever absolutely general, asserting that Christ died 
only for the elect, and not indiscriminately for all men. 
Man was naturally as well as morally unable to believe 
the gospel of liimself. Against La Place of Saumur the 
Consensus affirmed, not only the condemnation of all 
Adam’s posterity as a consequence of his sin (mediate 
imputation), but also the direct or immediate imputation 
of liis sin to all his descendants, as if they had themselves 
committed it. It cannot be wondered at that sharp re- 
action and rebellion against such teaching took place. 

For a long time religious divisions, and reaction towards 
Catholicism, were prominent in Swiss religious history. 
At present the majority (over a million and a The SwiBB 
half) of the inhabitants belong to the Reformed Reformed 
Church, under the control to a certain extent of clmrclieB - 
the authorities in each canton. Calvin’s system of mixed 
lay and ministerial government is adopted, but every 
citizen has full liberty of conscience and creed, and can 
incur no penalties for his religious opinions. 

We have only space to notice the most famous product 
of the Reformed Churches of Germany, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, published in 15G3, the joint work ^ 
of Ursinus (Baer) and Olevianus (Olewig), at Heidelberg 
the command of Frederick III., Fdeetor of the CatecMsm * 
Palatinate. It is acknowledged as a most able and in 
many ways attractive production. It was translated into 
many languages, and used by Churches in many lands. 
It is unlike many others in its first question, which is, 
“ What is thy only comfort in life and in death ? ” The 
answer is: “That in soul and body, whether I live or 
die, I am not mine own, but I belong unto my most 
faithful Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ: who by His 
precious blood, most fully satisfying for all my sins, hath 
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delivered me from the whole power of the devil ; and 
doth so preserve me, that without the will of my heavenly 
Father, not so much as a hair can fall from my head : 
yea, all things are made to serve for my salvation. Where- 
fore by His Spirit also, He assureth me of everlasting life, 
and maketh me ready and prepared, that henceforth I 
may live unto Him.” On many points the extreme forms 
of Calvin’s doctrines are modified ; and several ports are 



regarded as gems of theological statement. It presents 
the doctrines of Calvinism in a comforting, not a for- 
bidding aspect. 

Travelling further from Geneva, we find Calvin’s 
teaching carried to Scotland by his pupil John Knox ; 

John Knox. ^ut already Lutheran students and converts 
had been martyred in Scotland when Knox, 
ordained a Romish priest in 1530, became converted to 
Reformed doctrines by study of the Bible and tho writings 
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of Augustine and Jerome. Ho denounced the mass as an 
abominable idolatry and profanation of the Lord’s Supper, 
and the pope as the “ man of sin ” and “ Antichrist.” 
After some years’ work as a reformer in England (1549- 
1554), where he became one of Edward YI.’s chaplains, he 
spent some years with Calvin at Geneva, which he called 
“ the most perfect school of Christ that ever was since the 
days of the apostles.” Knox returned to Scotland in 1559, 
and largely under his influence Parliament The scotch 
abolished the Roman Catholic worship and the EeformaUon - 
rule of the pope, adopted a Confession of Faith drawn 
up mainly by Knox and others, and later adopted a Book 
of Discipline prepared by them. 

The Scotch Confession of 1560, in twenty-five articles, 
is a vigorous statement of the reformed doctrines, dis- 
tinctly Calvinistic in tone, yet with great scotch 
breadth of view and moderation (for instance, Confession, 
those who may note in the articles anything contrary to 
God’s Word are begged in the preface to give information 
of it to the authors, who will either prove their case or 
reform the articles). No particular form of Church govern- 
ment or worship is laid down (“ not that we think that 
one policy and one order of ceremonies can be appointed 
for all ages, times, and places ; for as ceremonies, such as 
men have devised, are but temporal, so may and ought 
they to be changed, when they rather foster superstition 
than edify the Church using the same ”). Knox prepared 
a form of liturgy ( “ Book of Common Order”), following 
the Genevan, which was approved by the General As- 
sembly of the Scotch Church, in 1564, and long used. 
The Scotch aversion to liturgy is of later date, when 
Laud tried to force English episcopacy and liturgy upon 
Scotland. 

The struggle of ihe Reformation in Scotland includes 
many interesting features. One, which strikingly illus- 
trates the strength of the reaction against theme National 
papacy, is the “ National Covenant,” drawn up Covenant - 
in 1581) by John Craig, endorsing the Confession of 1560, 
but fiercely repudiating all “Papistry.” It especially 
denounces the “ usurped tyranny of the Roman Anti- 
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christ upon the Scriptures of God, upon tlio Kirk, the 
civil magistrate, and consciences of men; all his tyran- 
nous laws made upon indifferent things,” with much 
more about the evils censured by Protestants. 

The “Westminster Assembly,” which drew up the 
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celebrated “Confession,” was intended by the Long 
Htg Parliament to frame a code of doctrine, wor- 
westminster ship, and discipline for the three kingdoms. 

Assembly. 'p} ie members were all nominated by Parlia- 
ment, excent those chosen by the General Assembly of 
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the Scotch Church ; and it would have included many 
representatives of the Episcopal Church if they would 
have attended. As a matter of fact, those who actually 
attended were mostly Presbyterians, though nearly all in 
episcopal orders; but they formed two divisions, one re- 
garding Presbyterian government as lawful, but based 
on human right, and liable to change if desirable ; the 
other considering it as based on Divine fight, and in- 
stituted in the New Testament as the only and unchange- 
able form of Church government. The Assembly sat 
from 1643 to 1649. The “ Confession ” was completed 
in December, 1646, and adopted by the Scotch General 
Assembly in 1647, the Scotch Parliament endorsing it 
in 1649. It follows very considerably the lines ^ 
of the Anglican Articles of Religion, givingwestminster 
them a Calvinistic completeness and fuller Confe8BioXL 
logical statement. It declares that there is in the Bible 
a full and intelligible scheme of salvation, and that no- 
thing is to be added thereto, whether by new revelations 
of the Spirit or traditions of men. Scripture is only to 
be interpreted by Scripture, and “ the Holy Spirit speak- 
ing in Scripture ” is to settle all religious controversies. 
The Old and New Testaments are declared to be “imme- 
diately inspired by God, and by His singular care and 
providence kept pure in all ages,” and they are there- 
fore “ authentical.” The chapters on the Trinity and on 
the person of Christ follow closely the lines of the Nicene 
•and Chalcedon Councils. As to predestination, it adopts, 
not the supralapsarian but the infralapsarian view, which 
it states very fully and clearly, the fall being permitted 
only, and God being declared neither the author nor ap- 
prover of sin. It grants the freedom of the human will 
in these terms, “ God hath endued the will of man with 
that natural liberty that it is neither forced, nor by any 
absolute necessity of nature determined, to good or evil.” 
The doctrine of “covenants” made by God with man 
is introduced: (1) of works, made with Adam and liis 
posterity on condition of perfect and personal obedience, 
(2) of grace through Christ, offered under the Law by 
forms and ordinances all typifying Christ, and under the 
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Gospel, by the preaching of the word and the admin- 
istration of the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. This idea of covenants, developed by various 
divmes, was mainly of sixteenth-century growth. Salva- 
tion by Christ is clearly set forth oil evangelical lines; 
“ the Son of God, the Second Person in the Trinity, being 
very and eternal God, of one substance and equal with 
the Father, did, when the fulness of time was come, 
take upon Him mail’s nature, with all the essential pro- 
perties and common infirmities thereof, yet without sin ; 
... so that two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the 
Godhead and the manhood, were inseparably joined to- 
gether in one person, without conversion, composition, 
or confusion.” A very sweeping clause is found in the 
chapter on repentance, which has contributed very 
considerably to strengthen Scotch severity and austerity. 
“As* there is no sin .so small but it deserve* s* damnation , 
so there is no sin so great that it can bring damnation 
upou t hose who truly repent.” The great strength of the 
latter clause has sometimes been obscured by the terrors 
of the former. 

The doctrine of the Sacraments in the Westminster 
Confession is that of the Calvinistic and of the Anglican 
Churches, at least before modem High Church develop- 
ments. Baptism is declared to be not so inseparable from 
salvation, that no person can be saved without it, or that 
all baptised persons are regenerate. The Lord’s Supper 
is no sacrifice, but a commemoration, and there is no 
change of the substanco of the elements. An elaborate 
description is given of what is lawful in public worship, 
corresponding to Presbyterian practice. The proper ob- 
servation of the “Christian Sabbath” is defined as “an 
holy rest all the day from men’s own works, words, and 
thoughts about their worldly employments and recrea- 
tions.” The whole lime is to be taken up in public and 
private worship and in duties of necessity and mercy. 
Another particular in which the Westminster Confession 
seems to contravene its own principle of liberty of con- 
science, is when it allows that persons who publish 
opinions against the civil or the ecclesiastical power, or 
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maintain such practices as arc contrary to the light of 
nature or the known principles of Christianity, concerning 
faith, worship, or conversation, or destructive of peace 
and order in the Church, may be proceeded against by 
the censures of the Church or tho power of the civil 
magistrate. Tho latter may sec that unity and peace are 
kept, blasphemies and heresies suppressed, corruptions 
and abuses in worship and discipline prevented or re- 
formed, and may call synods and be present at them. 
These synods may determine matters of faith, conscience, 
and worship ; but all synods and councils may err, and 
many have erred ; as also, the purest Churches are subject 
both to mixture and error. 

The Confession acknowledges no intermediate state; 
the souls of the righteous return to God, into the “highest 
heavens, where they behold the face of God in light 
and glory, waiting for the full redemption of their bodies; 
and the souls of tho wicked are cast into hell, where 
they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great day.” At the day of judgment 
11 all persons that have lived upon earth, shall appear 
before the tribunal of Christ, to give an account of their 
thoughts, words, and deeds.” Tho righteous will then 
enter into everlasting life ; the wicked into eternal tor- 
ments. 

In addition to the Confession, the Assembly prepared 
two Catechisms, a Longer and a Shorter, the latter more 
^ especially for children, though containing much 
Westminster matter which many consider unsuitable for the 
Catechisms, young. The Apostles* Creed is only contained 
in the shorter form, as an appendix, with a caution that 
it was not composed by the Apostles, nor to be received 
as though it were canonical scripture. The Larger Cate- 
chism is especially minute in its specification of what 
is commanded and forbidden in the Ten Commandments. 
Many regard the Shorter Catechism as better than 
Luther’s or the Heidelberg ; and its adoption by Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and many Baptists, in Great 
Britain, America, and elsewhere, proves its adaptation to 
their beliefs. 
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Meanwhile the Church of Scotland had been settled, 
not altogether to the liking of Knox and the other refor- 
mers, on a basis of lay patronage of benefices, 
and of considerable governmental control. a na * e ‘ 
Lay patronage was abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
abolished again in 1690, restored in 1712, and again 
abolished in 1874. During the first 130 years of its 
history the Scotch Church went through so many muta- 
tions and trials that it is quite impossible to record them 
here. From 1662 to 1689 Presbyterianism only existed 
in opposition to the Government, which re-established 
Episcopacy. On the accession of William III., it again 
became the national Church, though with much Govern- 
ment control. In the eighteenth century a series of 
schisms began, due chiefly to the ignoring of the wishes 
of congregations in the appointment of ministers. The 
first separation was that of the Cameronians, really the 
continuing remnant of the Covenanters of 1643, The 
who rejected all interference of the State with Cameronlailfl - 
religion. They organised a Church early in the eighteenth 
century, and in 1743 formed the “Reformed Presbytery.” 
In 1859 there were six presbyteries, containing Reformed 
36 ministers. In 1876 they had 7,500 mem- Pr08b y teria118 - 
bers, and still maintained the binding force of the National 
Covenant. In that year they amalgamated with the Free 
Church of Scotland. There is still a residual body known 
as “Auld Lichts,” or Original Seceders, who stick to the 
Covenants and protest against the defections of modern 
times. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, formed 
in 1847, is the result of the union of two Churches, the 
“ United Secession,” dating formally from 1820, United 
but in its elements from 1732, and the “Relief Presbyterian 
Church,” which had been formed after the ChurclL 
deposition of Thomas Gillespie by the Established Church 
in 1752. The United Presbyterians believe in free com- 
munion with other Churches, and Church independence 
of the State, and reject all compulsory or persecuting 
or intolerant teachings of the Westminster Confession. 
Ministers of congregations are chosen by the members ; 
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but they are ordained by imposition of hands by the 
presbytery. 

The Free Church of Scotland was formed in 1843 as 
the result of a legal decision that the Established Church 
Tree Church General Assembly could not prevent the intru- 
of Scotland. s j on on unwilling congregations of ministers 
appointed by lay patrons. This, with other interferences 
of the State with the Church, so moved the Scotch people 
that 474 ministers with a great part of their congregations 
left the Establishment and formed a Free Church, aban- 
doning their endowments but no religious tenet. Thus 
we have in Scotland the spectacle of three powerful 
Churches professing almost precisely similar tenets ; and 
since the passing of the Scotch Patronage Act in 1874 the 
original question on which they split has been greatly 
reduced in force. We must only mention that Presby- 
terianism is strong in the United States, Canada, and 
North Ireland, and has very considerable strength in 
England. 

We need say little, in conclusion, about Presbyterian 
forms of worship, which are extremely simple, including 
Presbyterian the reading of portions of Scripture, extern- 

worship. poraneous prayers (often carefully prepared), 
the singing of psalms and hymns, and a sermon, usually 
long. Of late years some Presbyterian Churches have 
adopted choirs and organs, long strictly proscribed and 
condemned. The minister wears the black Genevan gown 
and white bands. All signs and symbols which may be 
supposed to indicate superstition are eschewed ; and so far 
is this carried, that the Lord’s Supper is received sitting, 
either in pews or at long tables. The Churches are 
governed by elders, the minister or teaching 
Government e j ( j er adj^^tering “the word” and the sacra- 
ments, with a number of “ruling elders ” to assist him in 
the inspection and government of the congregation, and 
deacons to attend to its financial business. These consti- 
tute the “ Kirk” or church session ; above this is the pres- 
bytery of a district, including all the ministers and one 
elder from each Kirk session ; the Synod consists of the 
members of several presbyteries. The General Assembly 
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includes representatives of all tlie presbyteries in tlie 
Church. In late years there have been numerous move- 
ments of liberalism, some tending to rationalism, in the 
Presbyterian Churches, and much more latitude has been 
allowed in the interpretation of the confessions, and in 
speculation and criticism on theological matters. 

The Dutch Reformed Church sprang from early study 
of the Scriptures by professors such as Gansevoort and 
Agricola, in the fifteenth century, and even 
more from the tyranny and persecution of the Reformed 
Spanish power in league with the Inquisition. Clmrcl1 * 
Two Augustinian monks, Henry Yoes and John Esch, 
were burnt in Brussels in 1523; and the succeeding 
martyr-roll in the Netherlands was longer than that of 
any other Protestant Church. The Belgie Con- me Beigic 
fession was drawn up in 1561, mainly by Guido confession, 
de Bros, who in 1567, at the age of twenty-seven, was 
hung for his Protestantism ; it was adopted at a synod 
at Antwerp in 1566, and finally at the famous Synod of 
Dort, in 1619. It follows in the main the French Con- 
fession of 1559, but is fuller and less polemical. 

The most interesting controversy in the Dutch Church 
was that which was decided (though not settled) by the 
Synod of Dort. James Arminius (1660-1609), A rTnlTll T1B 
a student under Beza at Geneva, professor of 
theology at Leyden (1603), saw reason to moderate several 
of the Calvinistic doctrines ; and his views were adopted 
by his successor Episcopius, and by John van Barneveldt 
and Hugo Grotius. The Arminians set forth their views 
in five Articles in 1610, under the name of “ Remon- 
strance the Calvinists put forward a Counter- gynodof Dort 
Remonstrance. The Synod of Dort was sum- 
moned to decide between them, and met from Nov. 13, 
1618, to May 9, 1619. It included, besides a majority 
of Dutch divines, representatives from the Anglican, 
Swiss, and German Reformed Churches. The Remon- 
strants were in a great minority, and Calvinism triumphed, 
followed by the deposition of about 200 Arminian clergy- 
men, and the arrest of Grotius and Barneveldt, and their 
condemnation by the State. The points asserted by the 
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Arminians will be mentioned in the next chapter. The 
defeated party gradually declined in Holland; but their 
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doctrines were renewed by the Methodists, and also widely 
adopted in the Anglican Church. The Canons of* Dort 
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represented the victory of a narrow orthodoxy and scholas- 
ticism; but a more liberal and even rationalising tone 
gradually spread widely in the Dutch Church. 

The history of tho Reformation in France is one of deep 
interest, with many tragic details which we cannot give 
here. The French Church had always main- Reformation 
tained a certain independence of Rome, and the i* France- 
University of Paris had been the nursery of much theo- 
logical development and of demand for reforms in the 
Church discipline. In 1521 the first reformed congregation 
was formed at Meaux, but in the same year Luther’s 
doctrines were condemned by the Sorbonne. Martyrdoms 
began, and the Lutherans were generally persecuted, while 
Francis I. expressed himself in favour of a religious refor- 
mation, and entered into communication with the German 
reformers. His sister, Queen Margaret of Navarre, favoured 
the Reformation, but did not separate from tho Roman 
Church. Regular congregations met for reformed worship 
in spite of persecution ; and in 1559, a general synod, held 
at Paris, agreed to the French or Gallican Confession of 
faith, drawn up by Calvin, and revised andaaiiican Con- 
enlarged by his pupil Antoine Cliaudieu. The fession. 
French reformers became known as Huguenots ; and 
their subsequent history belongs mainly to general politics. 
The terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s eve, 1572, 
marked the beginning of an outburst of fanatical cruelty 
against them, during which over 130,000 men, women, and 
children were slain. 

The organisation of the French Protestant Church was 
strictly Presbyterian, with lay elders and provincial and 
national synods. Deacons, however, had a more important 
sphere than in Scotland, the office being regarded as a 
preparation for the full ministry ; but the congregations 
liad comparatively little influence in Church government. 
The Reformation in France received another severe blow 
by the “ conversion” of Henry IY. to Romanism in 1593; 
but in 1598, by the Edict of Nantes, he practically granted 
full liberty of conscience to the Presbyteri- Edict of 
ans. They, however, did not concede the same NanteB - 
liberty to others ; and in process of time they became 
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more embittered against the Papal Church, and more 
austere in their own discipline. In 1603 they had 7G0 
churches and 660 ministers. By the skilful management 
of Richelieu, their political influence diminished, and they 
came more and more under royal control. Their privi- 
leges were gradually restricted ; they entered into close 
union with other Protestants, accepting the decrees of 
the Synod of Dort, and also holding fellowship with tlio 
Revocation Lutherans. In 1685 the Edict of Nantes was 
of Edict revoked. Horrible persecutions and civil wars 
followed, and it is estimated that several millions of 
Protestants left Franco. In the next century Presby- 
terianism was gradually restored by the skill of Antoine 
Court: persecution followed, but later toleranco gained 
the day. Under the Revolution Presbyterianism spread 
again ; and in 1801-2 Napoleon framed a constitution for 
the Protestant Churches, under State control, abolishing 
the national synod and practically checking their progress. 
After an imperfect but continuous existence, in 1871 the 
consistories were authorised to elect deputies to a general 
synod, which met in Paris in 1872. It was soon evident 
Modem ^at Gallican Confession was no longer 
French fully held by the majority; but the medium 
Protect- course was adopted of declaring “ the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scriptures in matters of 
faith, and salvation by faith in Jesus Christ, the only 
begotten Son of God, who died for our sins, and was 
raised again for our justification.” The Apostles’ Creed, 
the Confession of Sins, and the Order for the Lord’s 
Supper were also emphatically adopted. A large minority 
had rationalistic views, and, in the opinion of some, de- 
served to be called Unitarians. They asserted the right 
of each pastor or member to hold whatever creed he might 
think proper. There is also a Free Church, or Union of 
Evangelical Churches in France, independent of State 
payment or State control. 

A brief note must suffice for the Lutheran and Re- 
The Reformed^ orme( l Churches of Hungary, whose early 
Churches of establishment was duo to the Waldenses and 
Hungary. Bohemian Brethren who took refuge there. 
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Luther’s writings had great influence in Hungary, and 
the German population have largely remained Lutherans. 
The Magyars were more influenced by Melanchthon and 
Calvin, and adopted a Calvinistic Confession at the Synod 
of Czenger in 1557 or 155S ; this was superseded by tlxo 
second Helvetic Confession of 156G, subscribed in Hungary 
in 1567. A Presbyterian organisation was adopted, and 
at the end of the sixteenth century almost all the Mag- 
yars, nobility as well as peasants, had accepted the Refor- 
mation. In the next two centuries the Jesuits and the 
persecutions of the Ilapsburg princes brought continual 
disasters upon tho Reformed Church; but in 1781 the 
Edict of Toleration secured liberty of conscience and 
public worship to the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
and other restrictions were removed in 1818. The Protes- 
tants of Hungary number about three millions, two-thirds 
being of the Reformed Church. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Cl )t elut'd) of tifriglaift anti tlie 
Nonconformists. 

Early Independence of English Church— Resistance to Papacy— The Lollards 
— Heilry VIII. and Luther— English break with Borne— Henry excom- 
municated— Tyndale’s Bible— Later Translations— English Prayer-Books 
—The Thirty-nine Articles— Gradual restriction of English Church- 
Evangelicals— High Church and Ritualist party— Broad Churchmen— 
The Baptists— Mennonltes— Puritans— Independents— Emigration to New 
England— Savoy Conference— Congregational Union— Society of Friends 
— Hickslte Friends— Armlnlamsm— John Wesley— George Whitefleld— 
Methodist Episcopacy— Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion— Welsh 
CalvinlBtic Methodists— Emanuel Swendenborg— New Church— Edward 
Irving — Catholic Apostolic Church— Unitarians— Sodnus— Priestley— 
Channing— Rationalism— Agnosticism. 

C LAIMING- a history dating from apostolic or sub- 
apostolic times, Christianity in Great Britain is only 
partially derived from the papal mission of Augustine in 
Early 697. Very soon after the organisation of the 
pendence of Church by the Roman missionaries, a strong 
spirit of independence of Rome was found in 
Britain ; and as early as 747 a synod of English 
bishops ordered that the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer 
should be taught to the people in the vulgar tongue. We 
have already referred to many famous British missionaries 
and theologians; to these might be added many more. 
There was always an extensive practice of explaining 
the Scriptures in the vernacular, and a very moderate 
statement of the presence of Christ in the Eucharist. 
Anselm introduced a higher doctrine of the Eucharist, 
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as well as of the papal power. The power and abuses of 
the monastic orders and celibacy of the clergy, the exac- 
tions and oppressions of papal legates, and the claims of 
clerical exemption from ordinary law again and again 
roused the nation, and there was seldom a com-Reaiatanoe to 
plete subjection of the kingdom to the Papacy, Papacy, 
the Inquisition never having been introduced. The 
statute of Mortmain (1279) restrained the gifts of lands 
to monastic orders and the Church ; the statutes of 
Provisors (1351) and Praemunire (1353), more strongly 
enacted in 1393, forbade the excessive drain of Church 
and monastic money to the pope, and to aliens, and papal 
appointments to sees and benefices. The clergy were 
compelled to pay taxes to the Crown ; and Wyclif, in the 
thirteenth century, both roused the people against the 
corruptions of the Church, and promulgated a teaching 
which to a considerable extent anticipated the Reforma- 
tion. His translation of the Bible could not, however, 
obtain wide circulation before the era of printing. 

It is worth noting here how, in 1394, the Lollards 
(followers of Wyclif) brought forward a Bill in Parlia- 
ment, setting forth such advanced views as the 
following: (1) that when the Church of England 1110 LoUardB ‘ 
accepted endowments, faith, hope, and charity began to 
disappear, and pride and mortal sins to prevail ; (2) that 
the priesthood, as conferred by the Church ritual, is a 
sham ;’ (3) that the vow of chastity leads to sin ; (4) that 
the pretended miracle of the sacrament leads all men, 
save a few, into idolatry ; (5) that exorcisms and blessings 
of various things are practices of necromancy rather than 
theology; (6) predates and clergy ought not to hold secular 
offices ; (7) the offering of prayers for special dead persons 
is wrong as a foundation for almsgiving ; (8) pilgrimages, 
prayers, and offerings to crosses and images are very near 
to idolatry; (9) auricular confession and absolution pro- 
duce many evils. Tho fastening of this Bill upon the 
doors of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey in 1394 
anticipated by 123 years Luther’s theses at Wittenberg. 
After this followed the cruel persecutions of the Lollards, 
beginning with the killing of William Sawtrey in 1401 ; 
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but tliis only intensified tlie popular dislike and the 
resistance to papal tyranny, which continued active during 
the weak reign of Henry VI., and increased during the 
Wars of the Hoses and reign of Henry VII. 

Early in the sixteenth century, the monks and monas- 
teries were in ill repute ; the clergy preached little, and 
Henry vm. many of them lived immoral lives; the sale 
and Luther. 0 f indulgences made the people scoff at the 
Church; and a reform was greatly needed, though it 
came about in a way which brought many evils along 
with it. At first, antagonism to Luther was prominent. 
Wolsey had Luther’s boobs burnt at St. Paul’s in 1521; 
and Henry VIII. wrote a book in favour of the seven 
sacraments and abusing Luther, who responded in a 
violent tone. The king was gratified by receiving from 
Pope Leo X. the title of Defender of the Faith, still re- 
tained by the English sovereigns. But the opinions of the 
Continental reformers were widely diffused in England, 
and prepared the way for the reforming Parliament of 
1529, in which Henry compelled the clergy, besides paying 
gn g-naii large sums of money in lieu of penalties for 
break with breaking the Praemunire statute, to accept his 
Rome * supremacy over the English Church, “as far 
as is permitted by the law of Christ,” thus practically 
breaking with Rome. The “ submission of the clergy” 
in 1532 granted that no new canons should be made or 
published without the king’s consent, and that a revision 
of the old ones should take place. In 1533 all appeals 
to Rome were forbidden, as well as all papal dispensations 
and appointments. In 1536 the suppression of the smaller 
monasteries was authorised, and in 1539 that of the greater 
monasteries. . Thus, not without bloodshed, the Church 
was made national, under royal supremacy, and its reform 
was made possible and partially accomplished without 
the introduction of any new doctrine beyond orthodox 
Romanism. 

After Cranmer, in May, 1533, had pronounced the 
divorce of Catherine from Henry, the pope threatened to 
excommunicato him. Cranmer claimed an appeal from 
the pope to a general council. On March 23rd, 1534, ihe 
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pope proclaimed Henry’s marriage with Catherine lawful, 
and excommunicated him. But liberal views Henry 
were not enthroned in England if the pope was excommuni- 
dethroned. Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas cate<L 
More were executed in 1535 for denying the royal supre- 
macy ; Anabaptists were also burnt ; and the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist was proclaimed as a vital 
doctrine. 

Meanwhile William Tyndale had translated and printed 

on the Continent 
the New Testament 
(1526), and the Pen- 
tateuch (1530). In 

1 534 and Tyndale’s 
1535, he Bi w* 
issued revised edi- 
tions, enlarged. In 

1535 he was seized 
in the Netherlands, 
and after a year and 
a half’s imprison- 
ment was strangled 
and then burnt, on 
Oct. 6, 1536, uuder 
the decree of the 
Emperor Charles V. 

In 1536, Henry 
VIII. obtained the 
approval of Convo- 
cation to his 11 Ten 
Articles,” which 
have been termed “ popery with the pope left out.” 
Meanwhile Covcrdale’s translation of the Bible Later 
into English was published in 1535. In 1537 truiBiations. 
“ Matthew’s ” Bible appeared, edited by John Rogers, 
mainly from Tyndale ; and a copy was ordered to be set 
up in every church. A revised edition, the u Great ” 
Bible, was issued in 1539 ; and thus a beginning was 
made in the popular diffusion of the Scriptures. The 
injunctions issued by the king’s vicar-general in 1538 
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enjoin the reading and study of the Bibls on every 
Christian man; and the clergy are bidden to preach, 
at least once every quarter, a sermon, “in which they 
are to declare, purely and sincerely, the very gospel of 
Christ, and to exhort their hearers to works of mercy 
and religion, and not to trust in works devised by man’s 
fantasies, as in wandering to pilgrimages, offering of 
money, candles, or tapers to images or relics, kissing 
or licking the same, saying over a number of bedes not 
understanded, or in such-like superstitions.” But these 
injunctions mark the high-water mark of the Reformation 
under Henry VIII., who became more bigoted and in- 
tolerant as he grew older. In 1539 he issued the “ Six 
Articles,” affirming transubstantiation on penalty of the 
stake, the necessity of private masses and auricular con- 
fession, celibacy of the clergy, and the obligation of vows 
of chastity. Many were tried and punished under the 
Act passed in pursuance of it, and many for denying the 
royal supremacy in religion. 

Early in Edward VI.’s reign the “ Six Articles ” were 
repealed ; and Parliament, on the recommendation of the 
Convocation of the Church, ordered that the Communion 
should be administered to all persons in both kinds. In 
Edward vi/a 1548—9 the First Prayer-Book of Edward VI. 

Firat was issued in English, being really a revised 
Prayer-Book, translation of the best of the old Latin service 
books used in England, with the omission of many things 
strongly objected to by reformers. About the same time 
the marriage of the clergy was permitted by law. Later, 
it appeared that many were applying or adapting parts 
of the new service-book in a Roman sense, and injunc- 
tions to the contrary were issued. In reaction Protestant 
doctrines came more into favour among the people. 

The Second Prayer-Book of Edward VI. (1 552), which 
is substantially in force at present, was largely influenced 
Edward VL’s by the progress of reforming opinions. The 

Second Order of Morning and Evening Prayer was 
Prayer-Book. the Sentences, Exhortation, Confes- 

sion, and Absolution were prefixed to the Lord’s Prayer, 
with which Services had previously begun, and prayers 
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were added after the third collect. In the Communion 
Service important alterations were made ; the reading of 
the Commandments was introduced, the name of the 
Virgin was omitted from special mention, the invocation 
of the Word and the Holy Ghost, the sign of the cross, 
and the mixture of water with the wine were omitted ; 
instead of the long comprehensive Prayer of Consecration, 
three prayers were substituted, those tor the Church 
Militant, of Consecration, and the first form of the Prayer 
after Communion ; at the delivery of the elements to the 
communicants, the second clauses of the present form 
were substituted for the first clauses. In the rite of 
Baptism the exorcism, anointing, and triple immersion; 
in the Service for the Visitation of the Sick, the anointing, 
directions for private confessions, and for reserving por- 
tions of the elements from the public Communion ; in the 
Burial Service, prayers for the dead, were omitted. The 
most important change was in the Communion Service, 
supporting the view that the elements had no new virtues 
imparted ‘in consecration, thus allowing the full adhesion 
of the extreme Reformers. Forty-two Articles of Religion 
were agreed to and promulgated in 1552-3. 

We must pass over the restoration of Romanism under 
Queen Mary, and the persecution and martyrdoms asso- 
ciated with it. In 1559 the Second Prayer-Book Revised 
of Edward VI. was again restored, with slight Prayer-Rook, 
alterations, one being that the clauses used in both 
Prayer-Books of Edward VI. in delivering the elements 
in the Communion were combined as at present in use. 
Several minor alterations went counter to the desires 
of the Puritans, especially in restoring some ceremonies 
and vestments. 

In 1563 the Forty-two Articles of Edward VI. were 
revised and amended, and condensed into Thirty-nine. 
They have been the subject of an astonishing The 
variety of interpretation and latitude of sub- Thirty-nine 
scription, some representing them as mainly Articles * 
Lutheran, others reading into them much of the theology 
of the Council of Trent ; Calvinists finding in them sub- 
stantially their own creed, whilst those possessing a much 
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less positive and dogmatic belief than any of these have 
been content to subscribe them. W® will briefly state 
thoir effect, mainly following Dr. Scliaff’s analysis as that 
of a competent outside judge. The Articles are Catholic 
as to the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
agreeing with all the Protestants of the Reform period ; 
indeed, these are partly given in the words of two 
Lutheran confessions, the Augsburg and the Wurtemberg; 
they are Augustinian on free-will, sin, and grace, agreeing 
with the Continental Reformers; they are Protestant 
and Evangelical, in rejecting the errors and abuses of the 
Roman Church, and teaching the doctrines as to Scrip- 
ture and tradition, justification, faith and good works, and 
the number of sacraments, held in common by Luther, 
Zwingli, and Calvin ; they are moderately Calvinistic as 
to predestination and the Lord’s Supper : they are Eras- 
tian 1 in teaching the close union of Church and State, 
and the royal supremacy in ecclesiastical as well as civil 
affairs. Article XXXVI., in reference to the Prayer-Book 
and orders, being purely Anglican and Episcopalian, has 
always been opposed by the Puritans. The Articles have 
been adopted by the American Episcopal Church, with 
the omission of the Athanasian Creed from Article VIII., 
and modifications applicable to the separation of Church 
and State. 

The “Bishops’ ” Bible, issued under Archbishop Parker, 
in 15G8, not being entirely satisfactory, a committee of 

Bishops* divines was appointed to draw up a new transla- 
Authorised, tion, which was published in Bill, and has ever 
' since been recognised as a masterly work. It 
was revised in 1870-1885, by a commission 
containing representatives of Nonconformists as well as 

1 Thomas Erastus, 1521-1583, author of a treatise on the power 
of excommunication, advocated tho infliction of penalties by the 
civil magistrate, not by tho Church, and regarded it as out of place 
for the Church to excommunicate. But it l>ecamc the jx>pular idea 
that he maintained tho power of tho magistrate over the conscience 
of individuals, and tho subjection of all religious bodies to State 
regulation and control. Thus the term Erastian is identified with 
tho control of the Church by the State, and with the principle of 
Established Churches. 
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American divines ; but the revised translation has not yet 
been “ authorised ” for use in churches. 

Without following the stormy history of $he English 
Church in the seventeenth century, it may be said that 
nearly all alterations, though comparatively Gradual 
slight, were in an anti-Puritan direction, with restriction 
strict State control. The attitude of the Royal 
Government and of the Church authorities 
became such, that at successive periods very many who 
desired to remain in the National Church were excluded, 
until at the present time it is claimed that only one-half 
of the nation is really attached to tlio Established Church. 
Towards the end of the last century a number of clergy- 
men who had at first sympathised with the Methodist 
revival adopted a strict Calvinism which separated them 
from Wesley’s movement. They remained in the Church, 
and formed the “Evangelical” party, remark- Evangellcal8 
able for tlieir earnest spiritual sermons, their 
philanthropy, and their missions. They founded the 
Church Missionary Society, and (with the Baptists, Pres- 
byterians, and Independents) the Religions Tract Society, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society. As a reaction 
from their moderate statement of the claims of the 
Church, and inattention to form and supposed incomplete- 
ness of teaching on sacramental subjects, the High Church 
and Tractarian party arose (1833), and in “ Tracts for the 
Times,” -insisted on the Divino authority and mission of 
the Church of England as a branch of the 
Church Catholic, possessing continuity from and 
apostolic times, unbroken succession of the 
ministry, and true episcopacy. They directed 
fresh attention to the Fathers and to tlio traditions and 
decisions of the undivided Church. As to the Papacy, 
many of them were more inclined to revere than to 
censure it, and the name of Proiestant became hateful 
to them. They endeavoured to re-introduce the doctrine 
of the mass as a sacrifice. The cry arose that they 
were Romanists at heart and wished to betray the English 
Church to Roman Catholicism ; and this appeared to bo 
justified by the secession of many prominent Tractarians 

2 k 
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to Home. Later, various legal decisions have allowed 
the holding within the Church of England of certain 
sacramental, doctrines deemed by the Evangelicals to be 
contrary to the meaning of the Articles, and susceptible of 
a direct Roman interpretation; and this view appears to 
be confirmed by the Romanised ceremonial introduced by 
the “ Ritualists,” together with habitual confession, sister- 
hoods, limited communions, gorgeous vestments, etc. The 
rise of the High Church party was almost simultaneous 
Broad with that of a Broader school of thought, 
Churchmen, which, partly under the influence of German 
nationalism, parti}' under that of modern science, ascribed 
a lower place to the authority of the Bible than the 
Reformers, and allowed that its verbal infallibility was 
notliecossary to its acceptance as containing all that was 
essential to salvation. While some of them firmly believed 
in the supernatural aspects of Christianity and the Deity 
of Christ, others qualified these to a varying extent. 
Some few Broad Churchmen have left the Church and 
become Unitarians ; but on the whole they retain their 
positions, giving in some cases a special interpretation to 
the Thirty-nine Articles. 

The Church of England is by some called a bundle of 
divergent sects; but there is a very large number of mem- 
bers who hold to the distinctive dogmas of no one school, 
but are attached to the plain teaching of the Prayer- 
Book. Next to these the High Churchmen are apparently 
the most numerous and active section. 

The first important body of Nonconformists in England 
were the Baptists, sometimes called Anabaptists (rebap- 
The BaptiatB.^ sers )’ as rec l u ^ r i r, g those who had been baptised 
’in infancy to be baptised again (by immersion) 
in adult life, on making a voluntary profession of Chris- 
tianity. Their fanaticism on the Continent against all 
who supported infant baptism, as well as against papal 
errors, led to bitter persecutions by all parties, leading to 
revolts, such as the Peasants’ War in Saxony (1534). The 
earliest confession of Baptists is given by Zwingli, and 
includes baptism on profession of repentance, belief in, 
and forgiveness of sins through Christ, accompanied with 
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change of life. Those who fall into sin after baptism 
are to be excommunicated. Their other doctrines agree 
with the Calvinistic Reformed Churches. They appeared 
in England in Henry VIII.’s reign, and some were burnt. 
In Elizabeth’s and James I.’s reign no tolerance was 
allowed to Baptists ; and during the greater part of the 
seventeenth century, except during the Commonwealth 
time, they were persecuted. It was not till after the 
Revolution of 1688, and the passing of the Toleration Act 
in 1689, that their worship was free. Their tenets gradu- 
ally spread ; and as each Church adopted its creed without 
control by any organisation, a distinction gradually arose 
between the Particular or Calvinistic Baptists, particular 
and the General or Arminian Baptists. The Baptists, 
former are the majority, and are Calvinists in doctrine, 
while independent in their Church organisation. While 
rejecting infant baptism, they believe in the salvation 
of all children dying before the age of responsibility. In 
their eyes baptism is not a regenerative act, but an out- 
ward sign of a grace already conferred. They are opposed 
to all State Churches, and advocate voluntaryism and 
religious freedom. No Church has any power over any 
other Church. No minister has any aui hority in any 
Church except that which has called him to be its pastor. 
Deacons are the Church administrators and General 
pastors’ assistants. The General Baptists are Baptiste, 
those who reject unconditional election to salvation, and 
maintain the freedom of man’s will and the possibility 
of falling from grace. Some of the congregations in the 
last century tended towards Socinianism and have joined 
the Unitarians. A number of Particular Baptists have 
become more moderate in their Calvinism, and more 
liberal in their theology. 

The Mennonites represent the original Anabaptists, 
collected into a peaceful, unobtrusive body in Holland and 
Western Germany, by Menno Simonis, about The 
1536. The Confession of Waterland, which Mennonitea. 
they for the most part acknowledge, show's their affinity 
with the Quakers. Agreeing with the other Baptists as to 
adult baptism, they differ in using sprinkling instead of 
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immersion. They admit hereditary sin, but deny the 
individual’s guilt for it. They believe in universal re- 
demption and conditional election. Taking oaths and 
holding secular offices is forbidden, together with law- 
suits, revenge, violence, and worldly amusements. They 
have spread very considerably in Russia and the United 
States. 

The term “ Puritans ” sometimes covers all who dissent 
from the Church of England, and adopt a narrow principle 
The Puritans Church government and more strictly avoid 
Roman doctrine and ceremonies ; but it properly 
designates a more definite party in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The introduction of* Calvin’s fol- 
lowers into important positions in the latter part of Henry 
VIIL’s and in Edward VI.’s reign, had much influence 
in spreading the doctrines of the Swiss Reformers ; and 
during the Marian persecutions many English divines 
went to Geneva and other Protestant centres, and on 
their return, in Elizabeth’s reign, brought back a strong 
attachment to Genevan simplicity and hatred of Romish 
vestments and ceremonies. Some of their proposals were 
accepted, but others, especially about vestments, were 
rejected; and in 15G0, those who refused to conform began 
to be deprived of their cures, but great difficulty occurred 
in supplying their places. Some of the Puritans chose to 
remain within the Church, conforming as little as might 
be to the regulations they disliked, while others separated 
themselves, though not supported by Knox, Beza, and 
Bullinger. Thomas Cartwright, a notable Cambridge 
professor, became their chief literary exponent, his “Second 
Admonition,” addressed to Parliament in 1572, being a 
powerful attack upon the Church; and the “Book of 
Discipline” drawn up by him and Travers about 1580, 
contains a complete organisation for Church government 
on the Genevan model. Several Churches with presby- 
terian discipline were formed from 1572 onwards, but soon 
suppressed, or only carried on in secret. The troubles 
of those who desired to continue Puritans within the 
Established Church, and of those who left it for the sake 
of Puritan principles, increased during the latter part 
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of Elizabeth’s and the early Stuart reigns. Many took 
refuge in America, the first ship, the Mayflower , leaving 
Plymouth on 6th Sept., 1620, Their numbers were 
greatly increased by Laud’s arbitrary discipline in Charles 
I.’s reign, and they constituted a powerful basis Ejnigraticia 
for the new free reformed Churches of America, to New 
Undor the Commonwealth the National Church Enffland - 
was largely given up to freedom and irregular proceed- 
ings, the surplice being extensively discarded and extem- 
poraneous prayer being frequent in the parish churches. 
The old Puritanism now became extinct, and the oppo- 
nents of the Established Church fell into two main groups, 
the Presbyterians and the Independents. After the pass- 
ing of the Act of Uniformity (1662), the name of Non- 
conformist was generally applied to those clergymen 
(with their adherents) who refused to conform to the 
Church of England. Nearly 2,000 ministers were then 
ejected as Nonconformists. 

The origin of the Independents is traced to the reign 
of Elizabeth, and more especially to Robert Browne (1550- 
1631), who wrote strongly against the evils of The 
Churches containing evil livers and preachers, 1 ^dependents, 
and the interference of the civil power with religion ; but 
after suffering much from persecution and imprisonment, 
he returned to the ministry of the English Church. Many 
others by private study of the Bible came in his time to 
believe in the separate organisation and equal authority 
of every congregation of believers. They endured much 
persecution for their opinions, and formed many private 
Churches or assemblies. Many took refuge in Holland, 
and formed Churches at Amsterdam and Leyden. In 
1606 Henry Jacob returned to England from Leyden and 
formed an Independent Church in Southwark, bavin b 
previously defined his position in a petition to King 
James, that every particular Church should be allowed 
to elect, ordain, and deprive her own ministers, and to 
exercise all other lawful ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Grow- 
ing apace, though constantly drained of their best blood 
by the New England emigration, the Independents exer- 
cised considerable influence in the Westminster Assembly. 
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Under the Protectorate of Cromwell they became the 
most important religious body, and in 1658 ministers and 
savoy delegates of more than 100 congregations met 
Conference, at the Savoy and subscribed a “ Declaration,” 
which set forth, besides the Westminster Confession in a 
slightly modified form, a “ Declaration of the Institution 
of Churches and the Order appointed in them by Jesus 
Christ.” It stated that “a particular Church consists of 
officers and members ; the Lord Christ having given to 
His called ones, — united in Church order, — liberty and 
power to choose persons fitted by the Holy Ghost to be 
over them in the Lord. The officers appointed by Christ 
to be chosen and set apart by the Church are pastors, 
teachers, elders, and deacons.” The call to the ministry 
by the Church is to be followed by fasting and prayer, 
and the imposition of hands by the eldership of the 
Church. A Church furnished with officers has full power 
to administer all Christ’s ordinances. Admonition and 
excommunication are within the power of the Church. 
These Savoy Declarations have no binding power upon 
any Church, but were substantially approved by most 
Independent Churches. The Independents were fiercely 
persecuted under the Conventicle Acts of 1663 and 1670, 
and other oppressive regulations. In 1680 they gained 
toleration, and flourished considerably in the 18tli cen- 
tury. In 1833 an impulse towards united action led to 
.pkg the foundation of the Congregational Union of 
Congrega- England and Wales, which drew up a moder- 
tionai union. a t e ]y Calvinistic declaration. It is not imposed 
on any Church, and the Union does not assume legislative 
authority or the functions of a Court of Appeal. A num- 
ber of ministers hold opinions considered to be “ liberal ” 
if not rationalistic. The term “Congregational” has been 
adopted by the majority of Independent Churches, to 
emphasise their positivo aspect, rather thant he opposition 
to establishments, popery, prelacy, parliament, signified 
by the word “ Independent.” 

The Society of Friends, popularly known as the 
11 Quakers,” takes its rise from George Fox, son of a 
weaver, who in 1648 began to preach repentance and 
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the universality and sufficiency of the light of the 
Holy Spirit. The term Quakers was given to society of 
his followers by a magistrate whom Fox had rwenda 
bidden to “tremble at the word of God.” He taught that 
the gift of preaching came directly from the operation 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul, and needed no other 
authorisation. Thus every one, male or female, might 
preach when “ moved by the Spirit.” Fox gave up all 
rites, ceremonies, and forms of worship, holding that 
silent communion with God was as acceptable as the 
utterance of prayer and praise. Naturally the Quakers 
were opposed by men of all parties ; but their principles 
made way against much persecution, notwithstanding 
many eccentricities and extravagances. They have never 
become a Church imposing by numbers, though the 
character of individual members has had remarkable 
influence. The doctrines of the Friends, other than 
those already given, are the universal love of God to 
man, revealed to the soul of the heathen as well as the 
Christian ; denial of the lawfulness of war, oaths, amuse- 
ments ; the use of tho plainest language and dress. They 
recogjiise in a modified way tho offices of minister, elder, 
and overseer ; but in their meetings they frequently sit 
silent unless any member is “moved” to speak or pray. 
All members a^o entitled to watch over one another for 
good. It is in assigning supremacy to the “Inward 
Light” that they most differ from the Reformers. In 
America they became very numerous ; and owing to the 
views put forward by Elias Hicks, approaching nearly 
to Arianism, a large body secoded in 1827, and are known 
as Hioksite Friends. They assert their belief mcksite 
in tho Divinity of Christ, “the immaculate Frienda - 
Son of God,” but they do not hold the orthodox doctrine 
of the Trinity. They affirm that “ the Scriptures do not 
teach that we inherit any fault from Adam or any of 
our ancestors ; nor do we feel any compunction for their 
sins. The language of our Saviour clearly implies that 
little children are innocent, for, He says, 1 of such is the 
kingdom of heaven. 7 77 

Wo will here summarise the leading points of Armm- 




who accept, it by faith are saved. (4) Man can only attain 
saving faith by regeneration by God in Christ. (5) 
Believers are capable of falling from grace. Arminianisin 
was held to a considerable extent in the Church of 
England (and still is), before Wesley adopted it. 

John Wesley (170J-1791), the founder of Methodism, 
was a learned Oxford graduate and Church of England 
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clergyman, who in 1729 formed a small society for culti- 
vating personal religion at Oxford, on some- John WcBley 
what High Church principles, and nicknamed 
“Methodists.” It was not till after I 10 had been on a 
mission to Georgia, that he realised his need of “ con- 
version,” and through the teaching of Peter Bohler, a 
Moravian, gained a personal trust in Christ and a con- 
scious assurance of his sins being forgiven (1738). Mean- 
while, George Whitefield, one of the Oxford George 
Methodists, had become an open-air preacher, routeiwid. 
and produced wonderful effects by his eloquence. The 
two joined heartily in evangelistic work, and formed 
societies, at first intended solely to be within the Church 
of England. But in numerous cases Wesley’s converts 
were repelled from communion by the Anglican clergy, 
and Wesley was generally prohibited from preaching in 
parish churches. In 1740 Wesley separated both from 
the Moravians and from Whitefield, the latter adopting 
Calvinistic views. Perhaps the point most insisted on in 
early Methodism, was the necessity of distinct, usually 
instantaneous, “conversion,” after repentance from sin; 
but the possession of a consciousness of forgiveness and 
of the Divine favour (known as “ the witness of the 
Spirit”), justification by faith alone, and Christian per- 
fectibility, or the possible attainment of a state of sin- 
lessness, or freedom from the power of sin (though not 
from “ involuntary transgressions ”), are almost equally 
prominent. Wesley set himself “ to reform the nation, 
more particularly the Church, and to spread Scriptural 
holiness over the land.” To his “ genius for godliness ” 
he added a remarkable power of organisation, which, well 
seconded by his successors, has made the Methodist bodies 
as important and active as any section of Protestantism. 
The doctrinal standard rather than the creed of Method- 
ism is contained in fifty-three of Wesley’s sermons and 
his “ Notes on the New Testament.” It was not till 1784 
that Wesley, though long convinced that the office of a 
bishop was originallv the same with that of a presbyter, 
ordained the Rev. Dr. Coke as superintendent or bishop 
for America, Coke, in his turn, ordaining Francis Asbury 
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as presbyter and bishop. Asbury was an indefatigable 
Methodist evangelist, and largely instrumental in building 
Episcopacy. U p the Methpdist Episcopal Church in America, 
whose bishops, however, are but chief among the pres- 
byters they superintend. In 1788 Wesley ordained a 
number of his lay preachers to assist him in administer- 
ing the sacraments to his societies; and in 1795 the 
“ Conference ” of his ministers authorised the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments wherever desired. In 1830 the 
practice of ordination of ministers by imposition of hands 
of senior ministers was adopted. In the present century 
there has been a gradual growth of the power of the 
laity in Methodism, after several exciting controversies, 
attended by considerable secessions and the formation of 
large but minor Methodist bodies. The tendency now is 
towards reunion. Class-meetings of a few members for 
religious conversation under 11 leaders,” lay local preachers, 
quarterly meetings of leaders and office-bearers in every 
society, district committees with ministerial chairmen, 
and annual conferences of ministers and laymen, consti- 
tute some of the special features of Methodism. Various 
minor modifications are found among the Primitive 
Methodists, the United Methodist Free Churches, the 
“New Connexion,” the Bible Christians, etc. An (Ecu- 
menical Methodist Conference (without legislative power) 
was held in London in 1881. 

Whitefield became closely associated with Selina, Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, who from 1748 sot up chapels under 
countess of her own management, appointing her numerous 
Huntingdon’s^ chaplains ” to be their ministers. At first 
connexion, desiring to remain in connection with the 
Church of England, she found it necessary, in 1781, to 
claim the privileges and status of Dissenters. She adopted 
Calvinistic views, and her society was known as the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. In 1791, when she 
died, it included G4 chapels, most of which since her death 
have become Independent or Congregationalist, though 
retaining a portion of the English Liturgy. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodism arose about 1735-0 in 
several counties of Wales, Howel Harris, Daniel Row- 
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lands, and Howell Davies being its chief leaders, at 
first in connection with the Church of England. WelBh 
Extemporaneous preaching and revivalism oaivinistic 
became its prominent characteristics. The first Meth0dist8 * 
Calvinistic Methodist Conference was held at Waterford, 
in Glamorganshire, under Whitefield’s presidency, in 
1743. It was not till 1811 that the preachers became 
pastors and were ordained to administer the sacraments, 
although an Order of Church Government and Rules of 
Discipline had been adopted in 1801. The present form of 
government is described as “ modified Presbyterianism.” 

Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) was a Swede, son of 
a Lutheran bishop, who in 1745 gave up secular pursuits, 
believing himself called in a miraculous man- Emanuel 
ner to a holy office, after having had spiritual Swedenborg, 
revelations and talk with spirits and angels. He promul- 
gated a series of “ revelations,” including many dicta on 
spiritual things which only his followers can accept as 
authoritative. One of his chief doctrines is that of “ cor- 
respondences ” between the natural and spiritual worlds, 
leading him to discard much of the Old Testament and 
all the New except the Gospels and the Revelation ; others 
are, that the last judgment has already taken place (in 
1757), and that the New Jerusalem has already come 
down in the shape of the “ New Church.” His views on 
the Trinity. resembled those of the Sabellians (p. 231). 
Rejecting the doctrine of justification by faith only, he 
said, “ To fear God and to work righteousness is to have 
charity ; and whoever has charity, whatever his religious 
sentiments may be, will be saved.” In 1787 the “ New 
Church ” was first formed in London, with an New 
elaborate creed, depending mainly upon the ctaath. 
members’ discernment in the Scriptures of a “spiritual 
sense heretofore unknown, whence it is Divinely inspired 
and holy in every syllable, as well as a literal sense which 
is the basis of its spiritual sense.” On the whole, the 
creed of the New Church is an Evangelical Christian one, 
qualified by its own peculiarities. The Church is admin- 
istered by conferences of ministers and laymen. 

The “ Irvingites,” or Catholic Apostolic Church, arose 
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mainly in connection with the ministry of Edward Irving 
a singularly gifted and earnest minister of the 
Scotch Established Church, in Regent Square 
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Church London, who had preached largely on tho hone 
of Christ b speedy coming, and the revival of the miracS- 
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Ions gifts of the Spirit manifested in the early Church. 
In 1830, in his own Church and in western Scotland, 
prophetic utterances and speaking in unknown catholic 
tongues occurred to several members and caused Apostolic 
great excitement. Irving was expelled from churclL 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland in 1833, and in 
1834 was re-ordained by one of the “ apostles ” of the 
new system. The main tenets of the New Church are 
that all the gifts of the Apostolic ago are revived, and 
that they have apostles, prophets, evangelists, angels or 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; all except the deacons 
being “ called ” by the Holy Spirit through the mouth 
of its prophets. They hope for the speedy coming of 
Christ. The Church has ritualistic worship and an 
elaborate liturgy, going in several respects beyond the 
Church of England. It believes in baptismal regeneration 
and the spiritual presence of Christ in the Eucharist, 
which is not only a sacrament, but also a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving, connected with the memory of the dead. 
In many points they agree with the Church of England. 
They adopt the term “ Catholic Apostolic,” not as an ex- 
clusive one, but to signify that they are a part of the one 
Church, adopting the literal teaching of the New Testa- 
ment. 

The Unitarians claim that their beliefs accord with 
primitive Christianity, and have always been held by 
larger or smaller sections of the Church. Their Unitarians# 
modem origin has been traced to Faustus 
Socinus (1539-1G04), an Italian, who in the sixteenth 
century taught that Christ did not exist before His birth ; 
that God is One, and that Christ and the Holy Spirit are 
not God; that Christ died for the infirmities of human 
nature, which He had assumed ; and that He SoclmiB# 
did not become immortal till His ascension; that 
tlio good will have eternal happiness, while the evil will 
be punished for a limited time. No definite organisation 
on this basis was formed in England ; but many Anti- 
Trinitarians suffered for their opinions. Unitarian views 
were adopted by a number of English Churchmen in 
the eighteenth century ; many of these resigned their 
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benefices. Joseph Priestley, in the latter part of the 
Priestley cen ^ ur y expressed the belief that the Bible 
was not an inspired book, that Christ was no 
more than a man, and that it was idolatry to worship 
Him. It was not till 1813 that the Unitarians were 
placed by law in the same position as other Dissenters, 
it having been previously reckoned blasphemy to speak 
against the doctrine of the Trinity. Many Independent 
and Presbyterian Churches in England and America 
became more or less Unitarian. William Ellery 
C1 “ umin8r ‘ Channing (1780-1842) was the great apostle of 
Unitarianism in the United States. Unitarians conspicu- 
ously advocate free inquiry and criticism of the Bible 
and all religious beliefs, with progressive modifications 
according to the advance of knowledge. They believe in 
the fatherhood and benevolence of God, who wills the 
salvation of all who will accept it. Man’s nature they 
regard as not essentially corrupt, but imperfect, needing 
regeneration and renewal by that Diviue influence called 
the Holy Spirit. Jesus Christ they term at once Son of 
God and Son of Man, man’s true Teacher, Leader, Life, 
and Example. Many shades of belief, with a claim of 
valid Christianity, are included in Unitarianism. Lack 
of space prevents us from referring to such bodies as 
the “Brethren,” the Sandemanians, the Mormons, the 
Shakers, the Salvation Army, and many others. 

In concluding this survey of religions, we may take 
note of modern rationalism, seeking to explain every 
Ratio nalism ^ eature °* religion on natural principles, apart 
from any supernatural manifestation. Its 
growth during the present century, since the laws of 
nature have become better known, has been enormous, 
both in Germany and in Great Britain. Its determination 
to accept no explanation involving an unknown law or 
cause, when a known law or cause will satisfactorily 
account for the phenomenon, has been carried by some 
into the extreme of refusing to believe in any unknown 
or “ supernatural ” cause of religious phenomena. 

Lastly, in reaction from over-credulity, bibliolatry, and 
papal infallibility, men have professed themselves “ Agnos- 
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tics” in religion, believing that nothing can be truly 
known beyond facts perceptible by the senses, Agnosticism, 
or principles deducible therefrom. The old 
biblical utterance, “Canst thou by searching find out 
God ? ” has been converted by them into a dogma, that 
“Man cannot know God,” and even into an assumption 
that God cannot reveal Himself to the rational creature 
He has made. Yet in the testimonies they furnish to 
Christ, we find some of the strongest statements as to His 
teaching. The following quotation from one of the most 
notable recent works against miracles and the super- 
natural in religion contains the following expressions : — 

“The teaching of Jesus carried morality to the suhlimest point 
attained, or even attainable, by humanity. . . . Such morality, 

based upon the intelligent and earnest acceptance of Ilivino law, 
and perfect recognition of the brotherhood of man, is the highest 
conceivable by humanity; and although its power and influence 
must augment with the increase of enlightenment, it is itself be- 
yond development, consisting as it does of principles unlimited 
in their range and inexhaustible in their application. . . . No 

supernatural halo can heighten its spiritual beauty, and no mysti- 
cism deepen its holiness. In its perfect simplicity it is sublime, 
and in its profound wisdom it is eternal .” — Sir permit itral Religion, 
ii. 487-4b<J. 

Such a confession as the above, which all Christians 
will agree in, is surely a great* gam. The ages since 
Christianity arose are but a small portion of the life of 
the earth, even since man appeared ; and in spite of con- 
tradictory appearances and movements, we may safely 
say that human progress in all philanthropy has been 
far greater during these ages than in any equal period 
before. Therefore we may be reasonably certain that the 
same cause, tho same Divine Cause, will in future ages 
bring about still further progress and enlightenment. 


THE END. 
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half-calf, 64s, 

BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION Comprising Geography, History, 
Biography, Chronology, Art, Science, Literature, Religion 
and Philosophy, and containing 4,000 Pages, 60,000 Articles, and 
Hundreds of Engravings and Coloured Maps. 

“ We know of no book which in such small compass gives so 
much <»/o«n«/io», w -THE Scotsman. 

“ A perfect mine of information ,” — Leeds Mercury. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES. Relating to all 

Apes and Nations : for Universal Reference. Containing about 10,000 
distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. Eighteenth 
Edition, Enlarged, Corrected and Revised to the Summer of 1885 by 
Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
In One Vol , medium 8vo, cloth, price 18s, ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or 
tree-calf, 3ts. Oil. 

From THE TIMES : — “ We see no reason to reverse or qualify 
the judgment we expressed upon a former edition, that the 'Dictionary of 
Dates * is the most Universal Book of Reference in a moderate 
compass that we know of in the English Language.” 


VINCENT'S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY, Past and 

Present Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons 
of all Ages and Nations. By Benjamin Vincrnt, Librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, and Editor of "Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates." In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. ; full 
or tree-calf, 18s, 

11 It has the merit of condensing into the smallest possible compass the 
leading events in the career of every man and woman of 
eminence. . . . It is very carefully edited, and must evidently be 

the result of constant industry, combined with good judgment and taste." — 
Ihe Times. 

HAYDN S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By the late Edwin 

Lank ester. M D , F.R.S., assisted by Distinguished Physicians and 
Surgeons. With an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Mothers' Manage- 
ment. With full pages of Engravings. In One Vol., medium 8vo, 
cloth gdt, 7s, 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 

u The best work of its kind .” — Medical Press and Circular. 
“ The fullest and most reliable work of its kind .” — Liver- 
pool Albion. 

HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. For the use of all Readers 

and Students of the Old and New Testaments, and of the Apocrypha. 
Edited by the late Rev. Charles Boutell, M.A. Revised Edition. 
With many pages Of Engravings, separately printed on tinted paper. 
In One Vol , medium 8to, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 

** Marked by great care and accuracy, clearness com - 
bined with brevity, and a vast amount of information which 
will delight and benefit readers.”— The Watchman. 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York 




HIGH-CLASS BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE : A Guide to Good Health, Long 
Life, anil the Proper Treatment of all Diseases and Ailments. Edited 
fay GnoacB Black, M.B. Echo. Accurately Illustrated with 460 
Engraving!. Royal 8 vo, cloth gilt, price lOs. 6d. ( half-calf, 16s. 

"Considerable is the care which Dr. Black has bestowed upon his work 
on Household Medicine. He has gone carefully and ably into all the sub- 
jects that can be included in such a volume. . . . The work is worthy 
of study and attention , and likely to produce real good 
Athknjkum. 

THE BOOK FOR AMATEURS IN CARPENTRY, Av. 

EVERY MAN HIS OWN MECHANIC. Being a Complete 
Guide for Amateurs in Household Carpentry and Joinery, Orna- 
mental and Constructional Carpentry and Joinery, and 
Household Building, Art and Practice. With about 760 Illus- 
tration! of Tools, Processes, Buildings, & 0 . Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. ; half- calf, 12a. 

“ There is a fund of solid information of every kind in the work before 
us, which entitles it to the proud distinction of being a complete * vade- 
mecum 9 of the subjects upon which it treats. 9 *— Tam Daily 
Telegraph. 

BRETON'S ILLUSTRATED 

DICTIONARY OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. With 
explanatory Engravings. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. ; half-calf, 
12s. 

The cart and labour bestowed on this new work has rendered it a com- 
plete and trustworthy Encyclopedia on the subjects which it includes . The 
latest discoveries , improvements , and changes have been noticed and duly 
chronicled in the various articles, and no Pains have been spared to attain 
at once completeness , clearness , and accuracy in every part of the book . 

BRETON'S ILLUSTRATED 

DICTIONARY OF RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, POLITICS, 
AND LAW. With explanatory Woodcuts. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
7a. 6d. ; half-calf, 12s. 

1 he object in the preparation of this work has been to give a complete 
compendium of the essential points in the various subjects of which it 
treats. Each article is complete in itself, and the general scheme has been 
so arranged that information in any of the departments can be readily 
found. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Ward & Lock's 

INDUSTRIAL SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the leading branches 
of Technical Science and Industrial Arts and Processes. With 
Coloured Plates, and many Hundreds of Working Drawings, De- 
signs and Diagrams. In Five Vols , demy 4 to, cl. gilt, 7 h. 6d each. 
This Nnv Work, devoted to the spread of Technical Education , appeals 
to all who take an interest in Manufretures and Construction , and in the 
progress and operation of practical Science. As a useful and interesting 
booh for youths and those engaged in self-education , it cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself, while it wilt be found a book of useful reference to the general 
reader 

"Promises to be one of the most useful hooks ever issued 
from the British press.'*— Freeman's Journal. 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 


HELP FOR THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES. 


THE AMATEUR MECHANIC. A Cyclopaedia of Construe- 
tive and Decorative Art and Manual Labour. Being the Seventh 
Annual Volume of “Amateur Work, Illustrated." With Folding 
Supplements, and about 1,000 Engravings. 

The Present volume will prove very attractive , as it contains Practical 
Articles on several especially popular subjects including Turning , Electro- 
typing, Pattim Making, Repousse IVork , Heraldry (in decoration), Tin- 
Plate Working, P return k , Model-Engine Making , Furniture Making , 
Upholstery , IVood Carving , Scene Painting, Pianoforte Making, Orna- 
mental Carpentry , ll'aiih and Clock Cleaning, Pho 4 ography, &>c , with 
Thousands of useful Hints and IVnuklts on a gnat variety of sulyects . 

Also on sale, uniform with the abcvc % 7s. Gd. each . 

THE AMATEURS STOREHOUSE. Being the Sixth 
Volume of 11 Amateur Work, Ii i ustratkd." With Folding Sup- 
plements and about 1,000 Engravings. 7s, (id. 

THE HOME WORKMAN. Being the Fifth Volume of 
"Amateur Work, Illustrated 11 With Folding Supplements 
and about 1,000 Engravings. 7s. Gd. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. Being the Fourth Volume of 
“ Amateur Work, Illustrated ” With Folding Supplements and 
about 1,000 Engravings. 7 s. Gd, 

THE WORKSHOP AT HOME. Being the Third Volume of 
“Amateur Work, Illustkatkd ” With Folding Supplements, 
and about 1,000 Engravings. 7s. Gd. 

MECHANICS MADE EASY. Being the Second Volume of 
“Amateur Work, Ilium rated” With Folding Supplements, 
and about 1,000 Engravings in the Text. 7s. Gd . And 

AMATEUR WORK, ILLUSTRATED. Vol. I. With Folding 
Supplements and abouL 1,000 Engravings. 7s. Gd. 

Among the subjects treated of in these Volumes will be found' — 
Lathe Making — Electro Plating — Modelling in Clay— Organ 
Building — Clock Making— Photography— Boat Building — Book- 
binding — Gas Fitting— Tools and Furniture— Veneering — French 
Polishing— Wood Carving— Plaster Casting— Fret-Work— Decora- 
tion— Working Drawings— House Painting and Papering— Violin 
Making— Electric Bells— Brass Casting— Wood Jointing— Brazing 
and Soldering— Boot Mending and Making— China Painting — 


and Preserving, &c. Ac., with Thousands of Useful Hints on a 
variety of subjects. 

BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION ; Science, Art. Literature. Religion and Philosophy. 
Comprising about 2,000 pages. 4,000 columns, 25,000 complete 
Articles In 1 wo Vols , royal 8vo, with many Illustrations, His . f 
half- Persia n, tils. ; in One Vol., haif-ro.m, without Illustrations, lHs. 
“A most valuable work of re ] erenec ." — The Times. 

BEETONS DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL INFORMA- 
TION, relating to Geography, History, Biography, Mythology 
and Chronology With Maps. In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth, with 
many Illustrations, Mis .; hall* Persian, St Is. / in One Vol., half-roan, 
without Illustrations, 18s. 

44 A combination of accuracy, compactness, compre- 
hensiveness and cheapness. "—Glasgow Herald. 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 



STANDARD REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Price ) IMPORTANT WORK ON THE VIOLIN.— Sbcond Edition. 

Dedicated by Special Permission to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 

10/6 I VIOLIN-MAKING: As it Was and as it Is. A Historical, 

* Theoretical, and Practical Treatise on the Art, for the Use of all Violin 
Makers ana Players, Amateur and Professional. Preceded by an 
Essay on the Violm and its Position as a Musical Instrument. By 
Edward Heron- Allen. With Photographs, Folding Supplements 
and 200 Engravings. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 1 Oh, Gd. 

“A book which all who love to hear or play the Instrument will receive 
with acclamation. 1 * — Yorkshire Post. 

7/6 EVERYBODY’S LAWYER (Beeton’s Law Book). Revised 

by a Barrister. A Practical Compendium of the General Principles 
of English Jurisprudence* comprising upwards of 15,000 Statements 
of the Law With a full Index, 27,000 References. Crown 8vo, 1,720 
pp , cloth gilt, 7 s. Gd. 

7/6 BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY : A Universal 

Gazetteer. Illustrated by Maps— Ancient, Modern, and Biblical, and 
several Hundred Engravings. Containing upwards of 12,000 distinct 
and complete Articles. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 s. Gd. ; half-calf, lOs. Gd. 

7/6 BEETON’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY. Containing 

* upwards of xo,ooo Articles, profusely Illustrated by Portraits. Post 
8 vo, cloth gilt, 7 s. Gd. ; half-calf, JOs. Gd. 

HQ BEETONS DICTIONARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

I Containing upwards of 2,000 Articles and 400 Engravings. Crown 

8vo, cloth gilt, 7 s. Gd. ; half-calf, lOs. Gd. 

7 /g BEETONS BOOK OF HOME PETS: How to Rear and 

* Manage m Sickness and in Health. With many Coloured Plates, and 
upwards of 200 Woodcuts from designs principally by Harrison 
Weir. Post 8vo, half-bound, 7 s. Gd. ; halt-calf, lOs. Gd. 

7 IQ THE TREASURY OF SCIENCE, Natural and Physical. 

I By F. Schoedi kr, Ph D. Translated and Edited by Henry Mbd- 

lolk, Ph.D., &c With more tlian 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
doth gilt, 7 s. Gd. ; half-calf, lOs. Gd. 

7/0 A MILLION OF FACTS ol Correct Data and Elemen- 

* tary Information coucermng the entire Circle of the Sciences and on 
all subjects of Speculation and Practice. By Sir Richakd Phillips. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7 s. Gd. ; half-calf, lOm. Gd. 

10/6 THE SELF-AID CYCLOP/EDIA, for Self-Taught Stn- 

• dents. Comprising General Drawing ; Architectural, Mechanical, and 
Engineering Drawing ; Ornamental Drawing and Design ; Mechanics 
and Mechanism . the Stuun Engine. By Roubkt Scott Burk, 
F S A.E . &c With upwards of 1,000 Engravings. Demy 8vo, half- 
bound, priuc tOs. Gib 

1 9 /_ LAVATER’S ESSAYS ON PHYSIOGNOMY. With Memoir 

A "/ of the Author. Illustrated with 400 Profiles. Royal 8vo, cloth, 12 s. 

19 / BROOKES’ (R.) GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Geogra- 

* phical Dictionary. Medium 8vo, cloth, pnee 12 m t. 

BROWNS (Rev. J.) DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

Medium 8vo, cloth, price 7 s. 


WARD, LOCK & CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




WARD A LOCK'S POPULAR DICTIONARIES. 


Fries 


2/6 


51 - 


6 /- 

3/6 

2/6 

61 - 

51 - 

3/6 


3/6 


1 /- 

2/6 


1/- 


ld. 


THE STANDARD 

DICTIONARIES OP LANGUAGE. 

The Cheapest Derivative Dictionary Published. 2*. Oii. 
WARD AND LOCKS STANDARD ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH IANGUAGE. Large crown 
8 vo, cloth gilt, marbled edges, 500 pp., i id. f half-russia, Illus- 

trated Edition, cloth gilt, 3m. Gd. ; half- roan, 3m. 

11 The work is brought well up to date. . . . A ttogrther. for it-8 
size, It wifi fcf font! ft to bo the wont etna jtf rtf* popular Itirtion- 
ary of our language yet punished.”— The Athenasum. 

BREWERS ETYMOLOGICAL ft PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY OF DIFFICULT WORDS. By the Rev E.Corham 
Brewer, LL.D. Large crown 8vo, 1,600 pp , cloth, 3m.; half-roan, tin. 

WEBSTER’S UNIVERSAL PRONOUNCING AND DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Condensed by C. A. Goodrich, D D. Royal 8vo, half-roan, 3m. ; 

I li lstratkd Edition, cloth, 6s. ; ditto gilt, 7 m. lift.: half-morocco, 
108. Oft.; Smaller Ediiion, demy 8vo, cloth, 3m. Oil. 

WEBSTER S IMPROVED PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 

OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed and adapted by 
Charles Robson. Super-royal i6mo, wrapper, 1m. ; cloth, %m. Gd. ; 
half-roan, 3 s. Gd. ; Illustrated Edition, half-morocLo, Gs. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

With Key by Longmuir. Demy 8vo, cloth, 3m. ; half-roan. Os. 

AINSWORTH’S LATIN DICTIONARY, English-Latm and 

Latm-English. Additions by J. Dymock, LL.D. Super-royal i6mo, 
cloth, 38. Gd. 

NEW FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY. On the Basis of Nugent. Super- 
royal i6mo, cloth, 3m. Gd.; small fcap 8vo, half-roan, 2 &.; New Edi- 
tion, fcap. 8 vo, wrapper, Is.; doth, is. Gd 

WARD AND LOCK'S NEW PRONOUNCING DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 300 
pp , price In. ; Thicker Edition, half-roan, % 8 . Gd. 1 

WEBSTER’S POCKET SHILLING DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Condensed by Charles Robson. 
Imp. 321m), cloth, 768 pp , Is. 

WARD AND LOOK S SHILLING GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

Containing German-English and English-German, Geographical Dic- 
tionary, &c. Crown i6mo, cloth, 1 m.; demy 3»mo, half-roan, Us. 

WALKER AND WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Containing 

upwards of 35,000 Words. Small fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is.; half-roan. In. Gd. 

WEBSTER’S SIXPENNY POCKET PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Revised 
Edition, by W. G. Webster, Son o! Noah Webster. Demy 32100, 
cloth, Gd. 

WEBSTER’S PENNY PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 

Containing over 10,000 words. Price Id. ; or linen wrapper, Std, 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York, j 



GARDENING BOOKS. 


Price 


THE 

Standard Gardening Books. 


I 6/- 

3/6 

1 /- 

1/6 


New, Enlarged and Revised Edition. 

EEETON’S NEW BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. 

A New and Greatly Enlarged ’Edition, entirely Remodelled and 
thoroughly Revised ; forming a Compendium of the Theory and Practice 
of Horticulture, and a Complete Guide to Gardening m all its Branches. 
Profusely Illustrated wltH Coloured Plates and GOO Engravings. 
Royal 8vo, very handsomely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
10s. Gd. 

Breton’s Nkw Book of Garden Management ts a complete and 
exhaustive work on the Theory and Practice ok Gardening mail its 
li ranches, embodying hull and Detailed ln/ormation on aery subject 
that ts directly or indirectly connected with the Art % leading up from the 
preparation of any description of Ground, to render it fit and suitable 
for Horticultural purposes , to the Culture of every kind of Flower , 
Fruity l rgetable , Herb and Tree that is or can be grown in it 

“Thu work is exceedingly comprehensive .... appear* to 
leave no dr tail of the subject without adequate treatment.”— 
The D«uy Telegraph. 

BEETON S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT. The 

Original Crown 8vo Edition. Embracing all kinds of information con- 
nected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Garden Cultivation, Orchid 
Houses, &c. &c. Illustrated with a large number of Engravings. 
Crown 8 vo, doth gilt, pnee Gs. ; or in half-calf, 10s. Gd. ' 

BEETON S DICTIONARY OF EVERY-DAY GARDENING. 

Constituting a Popular Cyclopaedia of tne Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture. Illustrated with Coloured Plates, made after Original 
Water Colour Drawings, and Woodcuts in the Text. Crown 8vo, doth 
gilt, price 38. Gd. 

ALL ABOUT GARDENING. Being a Popular Dictionary of 

Gardening, containing full and practical Instructions in the different 
Branches of Horticultural Science. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, pnee ~8. Gd. 

BEETONS GARDENING BOOK. Containing full and prac- 
tical Instructions concerning general Gardening Operations the flower 
Garden, the Fruit Garden, the Kitchen Garden. Pests of the Garden, 
with a Monthly Calendar of Work to be done m the Garden throughout 
the Year. With Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth, price Is. ; or doth 
gilt, with Coloured Plates, price Is. Gil. 

KITCHEN AND FLOWER GARDENING FOR PLEASURE 

AND PROFIT. A Practical Guide to the Cultivation of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Flowers. With upwards of 100 Engravings. Crown 8ve, 
boards. Is. 

GLENNY’S ILLUSTRATED GARDEN ALMANAC AND 

FLORISTS’ DIRECTORY. Published Annually, with Bngralvings 
of the Year’s New Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables, List of Novelties, 
Special Tables for Gardeners, Wrinkles for Gardeners, Alphabetical 
Lists of Florists, &c. &c. Demy 8vo, price Is. 

BEETONS PENNY GARDENING BOOK. Price Id.; 

post free, i%d. 


\ WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 



USEFUL HANDBOOKS. 


Prim ALL ABOU T IT BOOKS. Cloth pit. 2s. 60. 

2/g I All About Cookery- A Dictionary of Practical Recipes* 

* 2 All About Everything. A Domestic Encyclopedia. 

3 All About Gardening. With numerous Illustrations* 

5 The Dictionary of Every-Day Difficulties In Read- 

ing, Writing, and Spelling. Also in doth plain, price £«* 

6 All About Book-keeping, Single and Double Entry. 

7 All About Etiquette. For Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families. 

8 The Mother's Home Book : A Hook for her Own and 

her Children's Management. Illustrated. 

9 Webster's Dictionary of Quotations. With full Index. 

10 The Dictionary of Games and Amusements, must. 

11 Beeton’e Dictionary of Natural History. Containing 

upwards of 2,000 Articles. Profusely Illustrated. 

12 The Cookery instructor. By Edith A. Barnett. 

13 The Enquirer's Oracle; or, What to Do, and How to 

Do It. Illustrated. (Also, boards, SSs.) 

14 Good Plain Cookery. By Author of “ Little Dinners. ** 

15 The Letter-writer’s Handbook and Correspon- 

dent's Guide 

16 Profitable and Economical Poultry-Keeping. By 

Mrs. Eliot Jambs. Illustrated. 

17 Our Domestics: Their Duties to Us and Ours to Them. 

By Mrs. Eliot Jambs. 

18 The Ladies' Dress Book ; or, What to Wear and How 

to Wear it. By E. A. Barnett. Illustrated. 

19 The Household Adviser. Containing 5,000 Items of 

Valuable Information for every Householder. 

20 Health and Diet; or, The Philosophy of Food and Drink. 

By Dr. Robert J Mann. Illustrated. 

21 The Bible Students Handbook: An Introduction to 

the Holy Bible. With Maps. 

22 Plain and Fancy Needlework (Handbook of), must. 

23 Artistic Furnishing and Home Economy, must 

24 How to Make Home Happy, and Hints and Helps on 

Every-day Emergencies. 

25 The Secret of Success ; or, How to Get On in Life. 

26 Manners of the Aristocracy. By One of Themselves. 

27 The Modern Housewife ; or, How We Live Now. By 

Annib Thomas. 

39 Beeton’e Classical Dictionary. Illustrated. 

40 Beeton’s British Gazetteer. Half-roan. 

41 New Pronouncing Dictionary. Half-roan. 

42 Beeton’s Counting House Book. A Dictionary of 

Commerce and Ready Reckoner. 

WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, end New York. 



STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS, 


THE WORLD LIBRARY 

OF STANDARD BOOKS. 

A Series of Standard Works, including many of the acknowledged 
Masterpieces of Historical and Critical Literature, made 
more accessible than hitherto to the general reader by publication in a 
cheap form and at a moderate price . 

Crown Bvo, cloth gilt or buckram, label on back, uncut edges. 

(Those marked* can also be had at same price in half-cloth, marbled sides.) 

*i Hallam’s Constitutional History of England. With 

Lord Macaui ay’s Essay on the same. 970 pp., 8 s. Library 
Edition, demy 8vo, 7 m. Gd.; half-calf, 12 s. 

| *2 Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages. By the 

Author of “The Constitutional History of England.” 720pp., 
3 m. Gd. ; half-calf, 7 m. Gd. Library Edition, 804 pp., demy 
8vo, Go.; half-calf, IOm. Gd. 

3 Hallam’s Church and State. By the Author of “ The 

Constitutional History of England.” 400 pp , 2 s. Gd. 

*4 The Wealth of Nations (Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of). By Adam Smith. 832 pp , 3 s. Gd.; half-calf, 7 a. Gd. 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, Ga half-calf, lOs. Gd. 

6 M‘Culloch’8 Works: Principles of Political Economy, 

Notes, &c , to “ Smith's Wealth 01 Nations,” &c. 700 pp., 3 s. Gd. 

*7 Adam Smith's Essays: Moral Sentiments, Astronomy, 

Physics, &c. 476 pp , 3 m. Gd. 

8 Hume’s History of England. In Three Vols. 2,240 pp., 

IOm. Gd. 1 .ibraky Edition, demy 8vo, Ids.; half-calf, 31 s. Gd. 

9 Hume’s Essays • Literary, Moral, and Political. 3 s. Gd. 
*10 Montaigne's Essays. Complete. 684 pp ., 3 s. Gd.; 

half-calf, 7 s. Gd. Library Edition, 920 pp .J&a.; hf.-calf, lOs.Gd. 

11 Warton's History of English Poetry, from the 

Eleventh to the Seventeenth Century. 1,032 pp , Ga. 

12 The Court and Times of Queen Elizabeth. By 

Lucv Aikin. 530 pp., 3 s. Gd. 

*13 -Edmund Burke’s Choice Pieces. Containing the 

Speech on the Law of Libel, Reflections on Revolution in France, on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, Abridgment of English History. 3 s. Gd. 

14 Herbert’s Autobiography and History of England 

under Henry VIII. By Lord HKRBKRTof Cherbury. 770pp., Ss.Gd. 

*15 Walpoles Anecdotes of Painting in England. By 

Horace Walpole. 538 pp., 3 s, Gd. 

17 Locke’s Essays: On Toleration, Education, Value of 

Money 700 pp , 3 s. Gd. 

18 Bolingbroke on the Study and Use of History. 

3 m. GtU 

19 Essays on Beauty and Taste: On Beauty, by 

Francis, Lord Jeffrky ; On Taste, by Archibald Alison, 
LL D. 324 pp , 3 s. Gd. 

20 Milton’s Early Britain. With More’s England under 

Richard III., and Bacon’s England under Henry VIII., 430 pp., 
3 s. Gd. 

21 Marvell’s Poems and 8atlrea. With Memoir of the 

Author. 8 s. Gd* 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 




STANDARD WORKS BY GREAT WRITERS. 
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|5/- 

3/6 

3/6 

3/6 
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The World Library — coniinuta. 

*22 Macaulay : Reviews, Essays, and Poems. 650 pp., 

3s. Od. Library Edition, demy 8vo t Os* 

23 Sydney Smith’s Essays, Social and Political. Ss.6d.; 

Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6s, 

*24 Lord Bacon. Proflcience and Advancement of 

Learning, Historical Sketches and Essays. 530 pp., 3&, 6d . ; half- J 
calf, 7 s, Od. ; Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6s, 

25 Essays by Thomas de Quincey. Confessions of an I 

Opium Eater, Letters to a Young Man, &c. 550 pp., 3s, Od. ; 
Library Edition, demy 8vo, 6s, 

*26 Josephus (The Complete Works of). By Whiston. 

Life and Marginal Notes. 810 pp , 3s, Od. ; half-calf, 7s. Od. 
Library Edition, 6s, 

27 Paley’s Works: “ The Evidences of Christianity,” “ Ilorse 

Paulina:, " and “ Natural Theology." With Life and Notes. 3s. Od.; 
half-calf, 7s. 6d. 

28 Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. With Life, Imro- 

duction, and Notes. 2s. Od. 

29 Dean Milman’s History of the Jews. 520 pp , 3s. Od. 

30 Macaulay: Reviews and Essays. 2nd Senes. 2 s. 6 d. 
*31 Locke on the Human Understanding. 67opp.,3*.«?<f. ; 

half-calf, 7s. Od. 

*32 Plutarch’s Lives. By Langhorne. 750 pp., 3s. Od. ; 

half-calf. 7s. Od. 

33 Addison's Essays from “ Spectator.” 3*. Od. 

34 Shakespere’s Complete Works. With Life and 

Glossary. 1,000 pp , 3s. Od. Library Edition, Os. 

35 Cook's Boston Monday Lectures. 640 pp., Ss. 

36 Todd’s Complete Works. Sunday School Teacher, 

Lectures for Young Men, &c. 920 pp., Ss. 

37 D Aubigne s History of the Reformation. 870 pp., 

3s. Od. ; half-calf, 7s. Od . 

38 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. 430 p p.,3*.Gd* 

39 Heroes for the Faith: Scottish Worthies who sufleied 

during the Reformation. 3s. Od. (Also in boards, 2s. Od ) 

40 Martyrs for the T ruth. Last Words and Dying Tcsti- 

monies of the Scottish Worthies. Revised, with Notes. 3s. Od. 

41 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 1st Series. 340 

pp., 2s. Od. 

42 Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures. 2nd Series. 300 

pp., 2s. Od. 

43 Newman Smyth's Works. Containing “ Old Faiths 

in New Light," "The Religious Feeling," and "Orthodox Theo- 
logy " 3s. Od. 

*44 Hallam’s Literature of Europe during the 15th, 16th, 

and 27th Centuries. Complete. 900 pp., 3s. 

*45 Lamb s Essays of Elia and Eliana. 850 pp., 3 s. <y«i. 

46 History of Rome. By D. Rose. Edited by II. W. 

Dulcken, Ph.D. 500 pp., 3s. Od. 

47 History of Greece. By D. Rose. Edited by H. W. 

Dulcken, Ph.D. 480 pp., 3s. Od. 

48 Palgrave’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. 2s. od. 


WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Price THE PEOPLE’S STANDARD LIBRARY 


2/- 


Price 2a* each, strongly and attractively bound, cloth gilt; 

or plain buckram, with label on back. 

(Those marked * also in half-cloth, marbled sides, 2ft. each.) 


1 Longfellow. 

2 Scott. 

3 Wordsworth. 


4 Milton. 

5 Cow per. 

6 Keats. 


7 Hood. 

8 Byron. 

9 Burns. 


*io Mrs. Hemans 
*11 Pope. *15 Shelley. 
*i2Campbell *i6Hood2ndSer 
*i3Coleridge *17 Thomson. 
*14 Moore. *18 Tupper. 

*19 Humorous Poems. 

*20 American Poems. 

*21 Lowell. | *22 Whittier. 
*23 Shakespeare. Complete. 
*24 Poetic Treasures. 

*25 Keble's Christian Year. 
*26 Young. | *27 Poe. 

*28 Ann and Jane Taylor. 
*29 Leigh Hunt's Poems. 

*30 Scott’s Minstrelsy of 

the Scottish Border 

*31 Dodds Beauties of] 

Shakespeare. 

*32 Poems of Ireland. 

*33 Rossetti’s Lives of 

Famous Poets 

*34 Herbert’s Poems. 

*40 Uncle Tom s Cabin. 

*41- Evenings at Home. 

*42 Grimms Fairy T ales. 

*43 Robinson Crusoe. 

*44 Sandford and Merton. 
*45 Pilgrim's Progress. 

*46 Swiss Family Robinson. 
*47 Andersen’s Stories. 

*48 Andersen’s Tales. 

•49 The Marvels of Nature. 
*50 The Scottish Chiefs. 

*51 The Lamplighter. 

52 The Wide, Wide World. 

53 Queechy. 

*54 Poe’s Tales of Mystery. 
*55 Wonders of the World. 
56 Prince of the House of j 

David. 


*57 Edgeworth’s Moral 

Tales. 

*58 Edgeworth’s Popular 

Talcs. 

59 Fairchild Family. [Mast. 

60 T wo Years Before the 

61 Stepping Heavenward. 
*62 Baron Munchausen. 

63 Fern Leaves. Complete. 
*64JosephU8: Wars. 

*65 Josephus: Antiquities. 

66 The Pillar of Fire. 

67 The Throne of David. 
*68 Little Women. 

*69 Good Wives. 

70 Melbourne House. 

*71 De Quincey’s Essays. 
*72 De Quincey. 2nd Senes. 
*73 Lord Bacon’s Essays. 
•74 Lord Bacon. 2nd Senes. 
*75 SydneySmith'sEssays. 
*76 Sydney Smith. 2nd Series 
*77 Macaulay. With Memoir. 

78 Macaulay. 2nd Senes. 

79 Macaulay. 3rd Senes. 
*80 Burke's Choice Pieces. 
*81 Paley’s Evidences. 

*82 Natural Theology. 

*83 Horse Paulinas. 

*84 Webster’s Quotations. 
*85 Arabian Nights. 

*Sb Todd’s Lectures. 

87 Todd s Sunday School 

Teacher. 

*89 Student’s Manual. 

90 Locke on Toleration. 

91 Locke on Education. 
*92 M‘Culloch’8 Principles 

of Political Economy. 

*93 Choice Anecdotes, &c. 
*94 Butler’s Analogy. 

*95 Taylor’s Holy Living. 

*96 Holy Dying. 

*97 Hal I am 8 Literature of 

Europe. isth&xdthCentunes. 
*98 17th Century, 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


Fries 


NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION. 


52/6 


31/6 

54/- 

63/- 


CLARKE’S (DR. ADAM) COMMENTARY ON THE 

HOLY BIBLE. Containing the Author’s Latest Corrections. 
A New Edition . with Additional Prefatory and Supplementary 
Notes, bringing the Work up to the Present Standard of 
Biblical Knowledge, and a Life of the Author, by the Rev 
Thornley Smith. Unabridged Edition, 6.000 pages with many 
Engravings, Maps, Plans, &c. In Six Vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 
price 82s. Gd. ; half-calf or half-morocco, 78s. 

“Such extracts as we have given show how much painstaking re- 
search Mr. Smith has bestowed upon his work. We have no hesitation 
in saying that his additions are most valuable. . . . All honour to Mr. 
Smith.”— Watchman. 

CLARKE’S (DR. ADAM) CONDENSED COMMENTARY. 

By the Rev. Newton Young. In 3 Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, 31s ■ Gd. 

MATTHEW HENRY'S COMMENTARY ON THE HOLY 

BIBLE. With Memoir and Prefatory Essay Complete in Three 
Volumes Imp. 8vo, cloth, 84m.; in Six Volumes, doth, 83s.; half- 
calf or half-morocco, 8-1# 


7/6 


THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Sacred Heroes and 
Wonderful Story. Bv John Tillotson. Maps and Engravings 
Handsomely bound, cl. gilt, gilt edges, price 7s. Gd. ; half-calf, 12#. 


10/6 

to 

Gd. 


BUNYANS PILGRIM S PROGRESS. With a Memoir ok 

the Author by H W Dullkkn, Ph D. Presentation Edition , on 
thick toned paper. Illustrations by *1 homas Dalzikl, 4to, cloth gih, 
gilt edges, price IOh. Gd. Lrown 8vo, cloth gih, bevelled, gilt edges, 
8m. Popular Edition , crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3#. Gd. ; 
cloth gilt. 2#. Gd. ; half-calf, Gh. Cheap Edition . wrapper or cloth. 
In.; cloth gilt, 1#. Gd. ; People's Edition, demy 4to, doth. Is.; 
wrapper, Gd. 


2/6 

to 

1 /- 


10/6 

7/6 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR: Thoughts in Verse for the Sun- 

days and Holy Days throughout the Year. By John Keblr. Small 
fcap 8vo, cloth gilt, plain edges, 1m. ; cloth gilt, red burnished edges, 
Is. Gd. ; doth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2m. ; paste grain or 
French morocco, 3s. ; Persian calf, 3m. Gd. ; Turkey morocco, 4m. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, plain edges, 2s. Gd. (Set also" M ox on's Popular 
Poets." " Moxotis Miniature Poets ’ and “ The Peoples Standard 
Library *V 

CRUDENS CONCORDANCE and BIBLE STUDENT’S 
HANDBOOK. Illustrated with full pages of Engravings. Royal 
Bvo, doth gilt, 10s. Gd. ; half-calf, lGs. 

Ward and Lock’s Edition is a Genuine Unabridf/ed Cruden , 
and the Most Complete that has ever been tssued/rom the press. Jn addi- 
tion to the Concord ante, this Edition comprises JP'-ull l'ayes of VI omi 
Enyriirinf/M, and an Appendix, specially prepared for it. entitled 
“The Bible Student’s Handbook,” containing much information 
calculated to be of service to the right reading and understanding of the 
divine word. 


The Complete Concordance can be had without the Bible 
Studfnt's Handbook, doth extra, gilt, 7 n. Gd. ; without Illustrations, 
cloth gilt, 8m.; Popular Edition, cloth, 3s. Gd.; half-calf, 7s. Gd. 
(1 Cheapest edition ever published). 
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GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS ft SIXPENCE. 


Me. THE GOOD WORTH LIBRARY. 


3/6 


In the Good Worth Library no works have been admitted in which 
the three requisites for good worth in a book , — namely , the promotion of 
knowledge % the furtherance of wisdom , and the charm of amusement — 
are not combined, — - — 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt (mostly Illustrated, and gilt edged), 3s, 6d. each. 

z Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Memoir of the 
Author by II. W. Dulckkn, Ph.D , and 100 Illustrations. 

2 The Swiss Family Robinson. Translated by Henry 

Frith. With Coloured Platoa and upwards of 200 Engravings. 

3 Hans Andersen’s Stories for the Young. Illustrated. 

4 Hans Andersen’s Popular Tales for Children. Do. 

5 Ann and Jane Taylor’s Poetry for Children. Original 

Poems, Hymns for Infant Minds, Rhymes for the Nursery. Dlust. 

6 Fifty Famous Women : Their Virtues and Failings, 

and the lessons of their Lives. With many Engravings. 

7 Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and 

the Deeds thal made them Famous. With many Engravings. 

8 Robinson Crusoe. Memoir and many Engravings. 

9 The Wonders of the World. With 123 Engravings. 

10 Evenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. 

By Mrs Barbaui.d and T)r Aikin. With many EngravlngB. 

11 The Gentlemen Adventurers; or, Antony Waymouth. 

By W. H. G. Kingston. With full-page Engravings. 

12 Sandford and Merton. With 100 Engravings. 

13 The Boy’s Own Sea Stories. Full-page Engravings. 

14 Great Inventors: The Sources of then Usefulness, and 

the Results of their Efforts. With 109 Engravings. 

15 The Marvels of Nature; or, Outlines of Creation. 

With 400 Engravings by Dalzisl Brothers. 

16 The Boy’s Own Book of Manufactures and Indus- 

tries of the World. With 365 Engravings by Dalzibl Brothers. 

17 Famous Boys, and How they Became Famous Men. Illust. 

18 Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. Illust. 

19 The Crusades and Crusaders: The Story of the 

Struggle for the Holy Sepulchre. By J. G. Edgar. Illustrated. 

21 The Young Marooners ; or, The Adventures of Robert 

and Harold on the Flonda Coast. With many Engravings. 

22 Holiday House By Catherine Sinclair. Illustrated. 

23 The Boy’s Book of Modern Travel. Illustrated. 

24 Mary Bunyan, the Blind Daughter of John Banyan, By 

Sai 1 ik Rch iifstur Ford. With full-page Engravings. 

25 The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Portrr. Illustrated. 

26 Life Thoughts. By IIfnry Ward Beecher. 

27 The Christian Life. With Red Border Lines. 

28 Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. 

The '1 wo Series Complete m One Volume. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

29 Grimm’s Fairy Tales, &c. Profusely Illustrated. 
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J GIFT BOOKS AT THREE SHILLINGS ft SIXPENCE. 

Price The Good Worth Library — continued. 

3 /® 30 Boy’s Handy Book of Games and Sports, Illustrated. 

31 Boy’s Handy Book of Natural History. Illustrated. 
32Gutenburg; or, The World's Benefactor. Illustrated. 

33 Uncle Mark’s Money ; or, More Ways than One. 

34 The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Illustrated. 

35 Lion Hunting. Illustrated by Gustave Dore, &c. 

36 The Backwoodsman. By Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, Bart. 

37 Hunting Adventures in Forest and Field. Illust. 

38 Famous People and Famous Places. Portraits, &c. 

39 Reedyford ; or, Creed and Character. Rev. S. Hocking. 

40 Children at Jerusalem. By Mrs. IIolhan Hunt. 

With Frontispiece by the Author. 

41 Cheerful Homes; How to Get and Keep Them. By 

I>r Kirton, Author of Buy your Own Cherries." Illustrated. 

42 Heaven’s Messengers : A Series of Stirring Addresses. 

43 The Freedom of Faith. By Rev. T. T. Munger. 

44 On the Threshold : Counsel to Young Men. Ditto. 

45 T reasures of T ruth for Busy Lives. A Book of Good 

Counsel for Young and Old 

46 The Little Ragamuffins of Outcast London. By the 

Author of M A Night in a Workhouse,” &x. Illustrated. 

47 From Log Cabin to White House The Story of the 

Life of President Garfield. By W. M Thayer. Illustrated. 

48 Occident. By Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston. 

49 England’s Hero and Christian Soldier: The Life of 

General Gordon. With Maps and numerous Engravings. 

50 Beeton’s Complete Orator. A Complete Guide to 

Public Speaking, with Examples and Anecdotes. 

51 Wild Sports of the World. By James Greenwood. 

Profusely Illustrated. 

52 Brave British Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. With 

numerous full-page Engravings. 

53 Silas Horner s Adventures ; or. The Captive Conjurer. 

By James Grkenwood. Profusely Illustrated. 

54 The New Evenings at Home; or, Chats about Know- 

ledge. By the Author of “ Picciola.** Illustrated. 

55 History of Napoleon Bonaparte. Illustrated. 

56 Illustrious Heroes of the Bible. By J. T. Headley. 

Revised by Dr. J W. Kirton. Illustrated. 

57 Ice World Adventures: Voyages and Travels in the 

Arctic Regions. Illustrated 

58 True Nobility : The Life of Lord Shaftesbury. By Dr. 

J. W. Kirton, Auther of “ Buy Your Own Cherries," &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 

| WARD, LOCK ft CO., London, Melbourne, and New York. 







